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BERLIN, THE CITY OF THE KAISER. 
By MARY STUART SMITH. 


LTHOUGH there is mention made 

of the town Berlin as far back as 
the year 1244, Berlin, the great metrop- 
olis, is eminently a creation of our own 
fast-waning century, and as such de- 
serves that the history of its sudden 
rise and glory should be chronicled 
among the most noteworthy of this 
century's records. 

When Prussia was still a poverty- 
stricken dukedom, no one would have 
predicted of its capital, situated as it was 
at the mouth of a small river like the 
Spree, in the midst of sandy marshes, 
apparently irredeemable, that it would 
become one of the chief cities of the 
world. Its greatness seems to be directly 
due to the forceful character of its rulers, 

commencing with Frederick William 

I., the Great Elector, under whom the 

electorate of Brandenburg was ad- 

vanced to a kingdom. 

Frederick the Great did much for 
the enrichment of his capital, 
and although, under the tem- 
porary eclipse of Prussia’s 
power, in the time of the first 
Napoleon, it received a check 
—every successive king has 
added something to its treas- 
ures—until now it stands pre- 
eminent in almost every depart- 
ment that constitutes a great 
and flourishing city. That 

Berlin takes a front place 

among cities may be consid- 
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CITY OF THE KAISER: 


were following 
a romantic 
chronicle of 
the middle 
ages, instead of 
a tale of sober 
reality, en- 
acted in the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The now 
reigning faim 
ily of the Hoh- 
enzollerns has, 
indeed, shown 
itself to be pos- 
sessed of right 
royal qualities, 
as proved by 
the strength 
and _ firmness 
with which its 
representative 
head has risen 
from a humble 
Elector of the 
poor Mark of 
Brandenburg 
to be Emperor 
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his astonishment at the grandeur and 


magnificence that met him on 
hand. 

A mushroom growth suggests as speedy 
a decay, but this great city seems to set 
at defiance all ordinary rules, and, rap- 
idly as she has sprung into being, shows 
every sign of a vigorous prosperity. 
When the late lamented emperor be- 
came King of Prussia, in 1861, upon the 
demise of his brother, King Frederick 
William IV., Berlin contained a popula- 
tion of five hundred thousand ; to-day its 
inhabitants number one million three 
hundred thousand, and still its bound- 
aries are enlarging. 

The singular greatness of Berlin is 
not by any means confined to numerical 
strength and outward size, but its prog- 
ress and position as an educational and 
artistic centre are equally remarkable, 
while the thrilling and romantic inci- 


every 


dents that throw the most fascinating of 


attractions around a spot, are here found 
in such numbers that one might fancy— 
to read the history of Berlin—that they 


EMPEROR, 


of a United 
Germany. 

The power of Kaiser Wilhelm seems to 
have been based upon the affections of a 
proud and admiring people, which, after 
all, affords the stable foundation whereon 
to rest the pillars of any government. 
But memory has transmuted the good, 
beautiful, broken-hearted Queen Louisa 
into the idol of the German nation, and 
few there are who do not cherish the be- 
lief that the ideal of a United Germany 
was first conceived in the brain of this 
pure, patriotic queen, and that it was 
seeds planted by his mother’s influence 
that germinated years afterward in the 
breast of her son Wilhelm. It was the 
kindling memory of her eloquent words 
that nerved him to heroic deeds, and his 
practical realization of patriotic plans was 
unfolded to him by that noble mother in 
early childhood. 

The hand of retributive justice is recog- 
nized by many in the downfall of Na- 
poleon III., effected by the son of her 
who had been so cruelly mocked and 
downtrodden by Napoleon I., in the hey- 
day of his pride and power. With what 
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strange, prophetic inspiration 
sang the poet of «The Sword 
and Lyre,’’ young K6rner, him- 
self so soon to bite the dust: 
‘* So shall thine image on our banners stay, 
And through the night guide on to vic- 
tory’s day. 
Touisa ! stoop to aid us from on high ! 
Louisa! be our vengeful battle-cry !* 


Accident brought the writer 
into a home-like familiarity with 
the 7hiergarten, beyond contra- 
diction unique among parks. It 
is a grand forest in the midst of 
teeming city life, and to occupy a 
suite of apartments, as we did, in 
a handsome row of gray stone 
houses, fronting upon the 7hzer- 
garten, offered a happy intermin- 
gling of city and country enjoy- 
ments not to be surpassed. Of 
a July evening, to sit upon our 
balcony, and watch the moon rise 
above the noble forest-trees in 
front of us, stretching widely to 
the right and left, with the sound 
of Kroll’s orchestra making sweet 
melody for our ears, was luxury 
itself. For the air was mild and 
balmy enough to render sitting 
out of doors safe and erijoyable. 
Some of our neighbors cultivated 
flowers, so that the night air was 
often laden with their perfumes, 
and by day the place beautified 
by the brightness of gay 
blossoms and trellised 
vines. 

[In den Zelten,* of which 
we speak, is considered 
one of the most desirable 
for a residence in 
the city, and de- 
its name 
from immediate 
proximity to a 
series of restau- 
rantsoropen-air 


sites 


rives 


eating-houses, 
established by 
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miles, as he often did, he felt, of 
course, the need for refreshments, 
and at this convenient spot caused 
a beer-garden to be opened, which 
at first was literally under tent- 
cover, but now boasts many a gay, 
substantial booth, with countless 
tables laid in bower, balcony, and 
beneath branching trees in gar- 
dens alive with the omnipresent 
English sparrow. Hither resort 
a concourse of men, women, and 
children, to dine, lunch, and sup, 
but more especially to drink beer, 
upon Sundays and other holidays. 

Thirty years ago, when George 
Eliot first visited Berlin, she 
spoke of the small, stunted trees 
of the 7hiergarten, which had 
then but recently been laid off. 
Now, the size of its shade trees is 
amazing, considering the natural 
sterility of the soil upon which 
they are grown, and the variety 
and luxuriance of their foliage 
is all that could be desired. Art 
is so well concealed that nature 
appears to hold undivided sway, 
and upon the hottest day one 
breathes an atmosphere of re- 
freshing coolness, as, in treading 
the long avenues of the 7hier- 


garten, one is completely shaded 


from the beating rays of the sun 
beneath a lofty arch, formed by 
the interlacing boughs 
of giant linden, oak, or 
fir-trees, that line the 
way on either hand. 
The deer from which 
the park derived its 
name no longer haunt 
its recesses, but count- 
less m ul- 
titudes of 
birds build 
nests there 
undisturb- 
ed, and, in 
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the early 
morning, 
make the 
woods vo- 
cal with 
their mer- 
ry songs. 
The paths 
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are kept scrupulously clean by peasant 
women, dressed in blue cotton gowns and 
broad-brimmed hats, who, with long- 
handled thorn brooms, sweep the sandy 
surface so clean that it really seems as 
if, in time, they must remove the very 
ground itself. The vista of leafy bower 
is enchanting, and nothing is easier than 
for the pedestrian to lose his way amid 
the meanderings of its regularly-irregular 
avenues. But one is glad tobe lost, when 
surprised by a new scene of beauty at every 
turn, such, for instance, as the //ora Platz, 
which is a large circle of greensward, in- 
tersected by gorgeous flower-beds geomet- 
rically arranged. In the midst of the 
Platz stands a marble statue of Flora, and 
around the verges of the circle are placed 
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comfortable seats for the accommodation 
of the public. Around the whole sweeps 
a broad road, where, at certain hours, the 
military bring their fine horses, to ex 
ercise them, and display their gaits. 
Indeed, it is the favorite resort for eques- 
trians, and during the fashionable sea 
son always presents a gay and animated 
scene. Several beautiful lakes diversify 
and brighten the 7hiergarten, upon the 
bosom of which nestles the most charm 
ing of islands, and floats many a stately 
swan. Among these, Rousseau's Island 
is conspicuous as a spot of ideal loveli- 
ness. But to Louisa’s Island turn the 
feet of the larger number of pilgrims. 
Across a romantic little bridge, overhung 
with drooping shrubbery, we come upon 
a most impressive scene. In 
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the centre of a_ beautifully 
laid-out farterre, blooming 
with the rarest and sweetest 
flowers, rises from a lofty 
pedestal the pure white mar- 
ble statue of this beau tdéal 
of German womanhood, 
Queen Louisa of Prussia. 

Its whiteness is still im- 
maculate, and some of the 
minor details of its execution 
are exquisite; for instance, 
the lace veil that gracefully 
envelops the whole back of 
the figure, lies as lightly and 
softly as if it were verily the 
delicate fabric that it repre- 
sents. 

Not far distant, facing his 
queen, may be seen through 
the foliage that monument of 
Frederick William III. by 
Drake, which is esteemed the 
finest work of artin the 7h7er- 
garten. Even the pedestal 
itself, rising to a height of 
eighteen feet, is worthy of 
attentive study, the blessings 
of peace being portrayed on 
each side in relief by well- 
conceived groups of represen 
tative figures. The 7hzer- 
garten is traversed by stately 
avenues, whence diverge most 
inviting looking woodland 
paths. 

The Szeges Allée, or Avenue 
of Victory, leads to the A0- 
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nig’s Platz, which is one of the hand- 
somest public squares in the city, or- 
namented by two ever-playing fount- 
ains, and crowned by the Monument of 
Victory, which rises in the centre to a 
height of two hundred feet, from a mas- 
sive pedestal that is supported upon a 
circular terrace, approached by a flight 
of eight granite steps. The monument 
is a tall, round shaft of gray sandstone, 
adorned with cannon taken from the 
Danes, Austrians, and French, arranged 
so as to give the column a fluted look. 
These trophies of war are heavily gilded, 
as is also the statue of Bonessia in heroic 
size, which towers above the city, and 
from her lofty stand appears to be in the 
act of crowning it with laurel. 

From a railed-in gallery running 
around the column near its summit, a 
superb view of the city and its environs 
is to be had, giving one the best ideas at- 
tainable of the skill with which architect 
and landscape-gardener have worked har- 
moniously together for the embellish- 
ment of the Prussian capital, which lies 
mapped out at one’s feet in proportions 
amazingly vast. One familiar with the 


city remarked: ‘‘To get an idea of Ber- 
lin’s true size, you should ascend to the 
top of the Rathhaus, two miles away, 
whence you can get a view of the eastern 
and old part of the town, with an equally 
extended view of the western and new 


portion. It is only by combining the 
two pictures that you can conceive of its 
real magnitude.’’ The bronze bas-reliefs 
at the base of the Column of Victory will 
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bear the closest scrutiny, representing 
scenes of the war with and triumph over 
France with such exactness that the por- 
traits of the German Emperor and his 
generals are distinctly recognizable. 
From this spot, sacred to the glory of 
war, the visitor pursues the Avenue of 
Peace, the Brandenburger Thor.* ‘This 
proud portal furnishes approach from 
the 7hiergarten to the famous Unter den 
Linden, a street which for forty years 
has been called the handsomest in Eu- 
rope. The Brandenburger Thor is at its 
west end, and consists of five corridors, 
the central one of which is reserved for 
the use of the Kaiser and imperial family. 
These corridors are divided by Doric col- 
umns eighty feet in height, while pedes- 
trians use open colonnades to the right 
and left. The crowning ornament of this 
portal, however, is the chariot of Victory 
drawn by four horses, executed in bronze 
by the immortal Schadow. This splendid 
work was carried to Paris in 1807 by the 
all-conquering Napoleon I., but was re- 
stored to its place by the Allies in 1814. 
Passing through this imposing en- 
trance, we see on the right the Pariser 
Platz, or Parisian square, with its cooling 
fountain and lovely flowers. Its beauty 
may be imagined if one remembers that 
the grass is kept green and closely 
shaven, and that the flowers are rarely 
beautiful, while the magnificent palace 
of the French Ambassador forms the 
background of the picture. The broad 


* The Brandenburg Gate. 
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THE EMPEROR’S PALACE. 


avenue intervening is usually crowded 
with gay equipages, and then, if you bear 
in mind that a similar square with its 
flowers and fountains stands opposite, 
fronting other fine palaces, you may form 
a pretty accurate idea of one of the most 
admired points about Berlin. 

From the Brandenburger Thor the 
Unter den Linden extends in a straight 
line to the monument of Frederick the 
Great. It is truly denominated «the 
heart of Berlin.’’ Its width is one hundred 
and ninety-six feet, and the illustration 
gives one an idea of its arrangement, but 
not its commodiousness, which we would 
do so well to imitate in our American 
cities. There is a broad pavement for 
pedestrians, then a drive for carriages, 
and another one for wagons and beasts of 
burden; each side of the street being lined 
by that double row of linden trees, from 
which it takes itsname. The upper part 
of the street, after leaving the Parisian 
square,is lined with as magnificent stores, 
hotels, cafés, and public buildings as can 
be found in the world. There is by no 


witnessed in New York. There is a quiet 
and leisurely air about the moving throng, 
and a much greater disposition to ob- 
serve one’s fellow passer-by than in our 
metropolis, where only something very 
peculiar attracts the least attention. The 
number of gay military uniforms gives a 
pronounced tone to the Berlin sidewalks, 
which, added to the perpetual marching 
and countermarching of soldiers to the 
sound of drum and fife, quite grates upon 
the ears of peace-loving republicans—at 
least those of the softer sex. Never while 
we stayed in Berlin was there a single 
day, Sunday included, during which we 
did not hear the tramp of soldiery as they 
passed our door. A well-informed Ger- 
man gentleman assured us that so perfect 
was the government’s control of the mil- 
itary by an admirably arranged system 
of telegraphic communication, that if 
Berlin was threatened, enough protectors 
could be summoned to her defence in a 
few hours to render her impregnable. 
The Passage is a short cut from Unter 
den Linden through to Friedrich Strasse, 
another very handsome and busy mart, 
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where, by the way, is the office of the 
United States Consulate General, a point 
to which American citizens naturally 
gravitate. This passage is a finely con- 
structed arcade, lined with a tempting 
display of all manner of jewelry, glass, 
and dainty dry-goods, besides inviting to 
various entertainments, such as the wax- 
work exhibition, panoramas, and aquari- 
ums. There is always something novel 
to be seen in the Passage, and it is well 
worth visiting, as the crowds frequenting 
it seem to prove. 

The grand statue of Frederick the 
Great, opposite the emperor's palace, ap- 
propriately closes the Linden proper. It 
was executed by Rauch, and its founda- 
tion-stone was laid May, 1840, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Frederick’s acces- 
sion to the throne of Prussia. The 
accurate photograph here reproduced 
gives one an excellent idea of one of the 
most impressive equestrian statues in the 
world, and the near view we have of one 
end of the Kaiser’s palace shows us the 
Prussian eagle that perches on either 
corner of his abode, and the ornamental 
cornice edging the roof, which is very 
plain compared with that which adorns 


many a more humble residence in Berlin. 
When the flag floats from the roof, it is 
known that the Kaiser is at home, and 
whenever he leaves, it is withdrawn. 
From the window in the foreground the 
lamented Kaiser Wilhelm was _ accus- 
tomed to show himself to his loyal 
people, frequently bowing and smiling 
with affability to those who bowed to 
him from the street. 

The Crown Prince’s palace is a few 
yards lower down, and finished rather 
more ornately. On the north side of the 
Linden, in front of the University build- 
ing, are placed statues of the brothers 
Humboldt. The royal library is adjacent 
to the emperor’s palace, in the rear. Its 
style is rococo, and the stone of which it 
is built a pale gray. Nine thousand vol- 
umes are treasured in this library, be- 
sides a vast store of fifteen thousand 
manuscripts, some of them very rare and 
proportionately curious. 

To the right of the Crown Prince's 
palace the Linden expands into a square, 
known as the Opera Platz, which is artis- 
tically laid off in grass plats adorned 
with shrubbery and embellished by five 
of Rauch’s best statues, heroic size, rep- 
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resenting German generals distinguished 
in the war of 1813-15. 

Keeping one’s face to the east after 
leaving the Linden, one passes over the 
castle-bridge, which here spans the Spree, 
and leads one at once into the midst of 
buildings that contain the very core of 
what Berlin owns of the attractive and 
precious. This bridge is very spacious, 
and has been standing since 1822. Eight 
symbolic groups of statuary in white 
marble, executed by first-rate sculptors, 
adorn the handsome parapet. The sub- 
jects are illustrative of the training and 
career of a brave soldier. 

The bridge leads to the Lus/garten, or 
Pleasure Garden, a square beautifully 
laid off with parterres of grass and flow- 
ers, a fountain, and for its central orna- 
ment a monument of King Frederick 
William III., by A. Wolff, set up in 1871, 
during the rejoicings with which victory 
over the French celebrated. The 
Dom is on the east of this lovely square, 
the royal palace to the south, and the 

1useums and National Gallery to the 
north. Days, even weeks, may be spent 
here in sight-seeing, and then much left 
behind unexplored. 

The royal palace, or Schloss, as they 
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BRANDENBURGER THOR. 


call it, dates back to the electoral times, 
its nucleus having been built by Elector 
Frederick II., in 1451. It has been added 
to from time to time, until now it boasts 
of six hundred apartments, including 
two chapels, one devoted especially to 
the use of the Order of the Black 
Eagle, the other an octagonal structure 
having walls and pavements of varie- 
gated marble, with its ceiling and upper 
walls covered with frescos on a gold 
ground. ‘The altar, of pale-hued yellow 
marble, is from Egyptian quarries, while 
the pulpit and candelabra are of finest 
Carrara marble. 

Extensive as are the accommodations 
in this huge quadrangular building, en- 
closing four courts, none of the imperial 
family make their home there, although 
when a royal marriage takes place the 
state bridal chamber is brought into 
requisition. Strangers readily find ac- 
cess to the palace upon the payment of a 
small fee and application to the castellan, 
who lives upon the ground floor, and to 
whom one is directed by a guardsman on 
duty. Generally at ten a.m., the hour 
when the doors are open, quite a crowd 
has assembled, and the ascent begins 
through a broad portal of an inclined 
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plane, made thus to take the place of a 
spacious staircase. 

Arrived at the head of this ascent, we 
enter a large hall furnished with an im- 
mense fire-place, brass andirons, shovels, 
and tongs, and set around with some war- 
like plaster casts. Here the visitors are 
made to don rush-bottomed slippers that 
they may glide over the polished pave- 
ments without scratching or otherwise 
injuring them, and now we _ proceed 
swiftly under the guidance of a domestic, 
who points at each object of interest, and 
explains itin German. The size of the 
apartments, their lofty ceilings, and rich 
upholstery, all produce the impression 
of a genuinely royal abode, while the por- 
traiture on the walls of many a deed of 
heroism by the progenitors of the reign- 
ing family for several centuries back 
heightens the sense of awe with which one 
enters the haunts of departed grandeur. 
The old throne-room particularly fulfils 
one’s ideas of what a palace should be. It 
is entered by an immense door, the wings 
of which are artistically carved, while 
over the two lesser side-doors are finely- 
executed allegorical representations of the 
four quarters of the globe. The massive 
old mahogany sideboard groans under a 
weight of magnificent silver plate, in 
the style of olden times, while there is 
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also displayed a shield of sterling silver, 
presented by the city of Berlin to King 
Frederick William 1V., and a column of 
solid silver, eight feet high, given to 
Kaiser Wilhelm by officers of his army 
and navy on the sixtieth anniversary of 
the day when he had voluntarily adopted 
the profession of arms as his own, when 
a mere lad. 

The picture gallery contains some real 
gems of art by such painters as Van 
Dyck and David, while other paintings 
are intensely interesting as illustrative of 
crises in Prussian history. A beautiful 
work of art, Schadow’s group of Queen 
Louisa and her sister, is only to be seen 
by separate application to the castellan. 
It is to be found in what are known as the 
petits appartements of Frederick William 
II., and is well worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. In one grand hall, knownas 
the white sa/on, twelve Electors of Bran- 
denburg are grouped around the room 
in marble effigy statues, which date as far 
back as to the great Elector, while upon 
the landing of the staircase leading up to 
it also stand statues that lend an air of 
decided grandeur to the approach. 

Not only history but legend has lent a 
charm to this palace, for here a phantom, 
known as ‘‘the white lady,’’ is said to 
wander around at midnight, wringing 
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ENTRANCE TO 


a member of the 
is to be ushered 
The impos- 


her hands whenever 


Hohenzollern family 
into the presence of death. 
ing front entrance tothe royal palace is 
flanked by two horse-tamers in bronze, 
executed by the Baron Clodt, a St. Peters- 
burg sculptor, and presented to the King 
of Prussia by his brother-in-law, Em- 


peror Nicholas, in 1842. The representa- 
tion of them given here includes a gen- 
eral view of the castle-bridge and Unter 
den Linden from this point. The wealth 
of Virginia creeper seen gracing a vener- 
able palace in Europe is gratifying to 
American pride. 

With our minds still dwelling upon 
Prussia's past, we proceed to the Elector’s 
bridge, southwest of the palace, and ex- 
amine an equestrian statue of that great 
man, the true founder of his family, with 
feelings of deep interest. It is a work of 
the first part of the eighteenth century, by 
Schliiter, anda meritoriousone. There is 
much strength and dignity expressed in 
the knight’s attitude of calm repose, and 
the horse shares in his rider’s look of con- 

cious power. ‘The position of the statue, 
hemmed in by commonplace buildings, 
1s not conducive to its reputation. 
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Across the Hercules bridge—so called 
from two groups of statuary by Schadow 
that embellish it—we pass to the Monbi- 
jou palace, dating from 1708, once the 
residence of the Electress Sophia Doro- 
thea, but now used mainly as a museum 
devoted specially to mementos of the 
Hohenzollern family from the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth century. One wing of 
it is set aside for an English chapel, 
where the Empress Victoria, while crown 
princess, was accustomed to attend relig- 
ious services, according to the ritual of 
the Church of England, held in her native 
tongue. Thither also many humbler 
home-sick individuals repair to listen to 
sounds grown doubly musical, since the 
ear has been trying to accustom itself to 
Teutonic gutturals. 

The Hohenzollern Museum is highly 
commended to all interested in Prussian 
or French history. The personal effects 
of Frederick the Great seen here are 
intensely suggestive, from the suit of 
clothes he wore as a baby to his war-horse 
Condé, with saddle and trappings just as 
they were last used. The mementos of 
Queen Louisa are infinitely touching to 
one who has followed her eventful career, 
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and become acquainted with her patriot- 
ism as a queen, her loveliness and hero- 
ism as a woman. 

Let us now take a glance at the one 
Dom, or cathedral, of which Berlin boasts. 
Kaiser Wilhelm I. for many years was a 
faithful attendant upon worship here, 
occupying the imperial pew. There are 
some interesting tombs here, notably the 
sarcophagi of the Great Elector (1688) and 
King Frederick William I. (1713) ; and the 
recumbent figures of an old knight of the 
middle ages, lying helmeted and gaunt- 
leted on his couch of stone, to the right 
and left of the doors of entrance, give a 
venerable and old-world air to this unpre- 
tending place of worship. This cathe- 
dral was built in 1747, and restored in 
1817. 

Now we come to the Royal Museums, 
which may well evoke the encomiums of 
stranger as well as student, and beggar 
description. The old museum, with its 
eighteen Ionic columns and exquisite 
facade of mosaic, is a worthy repository 
of art treasures, and the new museum is 
on an equally great scale. 

It is idle, in one brief article, to attempt 
a description of the contents of Berlin’s 
Museum and National Art Gallery, which 
are constantly being increased. Suffice it 
to say, that in no department are they 
contemptible, in some they are une- 
qualled, and when their comparatively 
recent foundation is considered, the rich- 
ness of their display is marvellous. Into 


the lap of Berlin have been poured all 
the treasures of antiquity gained by the 
exhumations of Schliemann at Troy and 
elsewhere. Four halls modelled exactly 
after Egyptian architecture, including 
one representing a temple, and crowded 
with the trophies of Egyptian research, 
offer to the student of Egyptology the 
finest opportunities in the world, and are 
thrillingly impressive to behold. ‘While 
her picture-galleries are not so rich as are 
those of Dresden, Paris, Rome, or Flor- 
ence in specimens of the old masters, 
even of their works there is an interest- 
ing display, arranged in chronological 
order; while of modern paintings there 
are enough charming specimens to fill 
the visitor with amazement and de- 
light. 

Berlin is rapidly rising to the front 
rank, not only as a musical centre, but 
also in the pictorial art, as all must ad- 
mit whe have lately visited her annual 
artexhibitions. The industry, the skill, 
the versatility, and grasp of genius there- 
in displayed have filled spectators with 
admiring wonder, and proved that mod- 
ern German ascendancy is based upon 
something firmer and subtler than the 
arm of military prowess. Thurman as 
an illustrator, Giissow as a_ portrait- 
painter, Achenbach as a genre painter, 
besides many others, have attained to a 
world-wide fame, and are enjoying sub- 
stantial fruits of their labors in the hom- 
age that gold pays to genius. 
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Art students throng the a/e/iers of Ber- 
lin, and to her conservatory of music 
has been transferred the supremacy once 
boasted of by Leipzig, when Mendels- 
sohn was its ruling spirit: 

The Industrial Museum, quartered mid- 
between the Pottsdamer and Ascan- 
squares, with their magnificent 
railroad stations, is exceedingly perfect 
in its domain. Here the history of every 
of handicraft may be studied by 
specimens of its progress from the earliest 
to the most recent dates. All kinds of 
manufactures are here illustrated as prac- 
tised by all nations, and the educational 
value of the collection is beyond all price, 
to say nothing of the exquisite gratifica- 
tion of the intelligent mind of beholding, 
as in one grand panorama, the fairest 
fruits of human manual labor, as_per- 
formed from the earliest ages up to the 
present time. 

A School of Design, frequented by a 
thousand pupils, puts to practical use the 
specimens in the Museum, and doubtless 
the nation will speedily reap the benefit 
in the greater skill of artisans who have 
enjoyed such a training. A larger and 
grander edifice has recently been erected 


way 
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sort 


to supplement the one built in 1867, 
and the exploration and discovery par- 
ties now at work under the auspices of 
the German Government will, doubtless, 
soon fill it to overflowing with new and 


yet more curious odjets de vertu. From 
amidst a bewildering array of objects to 
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awaken interest, there stands forth con- 
spicuously upon the writer's mind the 
impression of an exact model, in old 
wood, of the ship upon which the Doge 
of Venice used, once a year, to wed the 
Adriatic, dropping a ring into its briny 
depths. 

The New Exchange is one of the sights 
of Berlin. It stands in full view of the 
National Gallery, across the Spree, and 
has the honor of being the first public 
building in the city that was built of 
stone instead of the customary brick 
covered with stucco. 

Its exterior is imposing in the extreme, 
with its long rows of columns, its grand 
proportions, and the groups of marble 
statuary upon its roof. If the stranger 
gains admission there during business 
hours, from 12M. to 2 p.M., he will behold 
a scene strongly reminding him of the 
Stock and Gold Exchange of New York, 
only the theatre of action is upon a larger 
and more impressive scale. The hall is 
two hundred and fifty feet long by fifty 
in breadth, and the walls are lined and 
arched with variegated marbles or their 
semblances. The Grain Exchange occu- 
pies one-half, the Money Exchange the 
other half of this immense room, sepa- 
rated by columned arches. Visitors view 
the animated, exciting scene from a gal- 
lery circling around the whole building, 

, and the surging, struggling 

f crowds of eager contestants for 
the prizes of trade can never be 
forgotten by one who has wit- 
nessed the scene. 
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The finest group of buildings in Berlin, 
from an architectural point of view, con- 
sists of the Royal Theatre, the French 
Church, and New Church, to be found 
upon the Gensd’ armen Markt. 

The great sculptor Schinkel is thought 
to be at his best in the construction 
of the theatre in the style of the venais- 
sance, and the churches are a noble com- 
plement to the picture, built in the pure 
classical style of Greece. In front of 
the theatre, in the centre of a plot of 
velvety turf, rises a monument to Schil- 
ler, flanked by allegorical marble figures, 
all meant to do homage to the immortal 
poet. This spot is known as the Sch7/ler 
Platz. 

We have made only the most cursory 
allusion to one of the most distinctive 
features of Berlin life, viz., its concert 
gardens, but the omission has been made 
because the importation of the German 
beer-garden into many of our cities has 
made the scene somewhat a familiar one 
to Americans. The out-of-doors family 
life there tasted, where music is listened 
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to while the universal beer is indulged in, 
has in it its pleasant features, and greatly 
enlivens the city, even for the transient 
visitor. 

The University of Berlin, with its one 
hundred and seventy-five professors and 
twelve thousand students, has no supe- 
rior asa fountain of learning, and is in- 
creasing in influence and prestige with 
every semester. 

From whatever point of view, then, 
Berlin be considered, her importance can 
not be overlooked. 

The deep tragedy recently enacted in 
the person of her last best-beloved Fred- 
erick, and the gravity of the burdens 
falling upon the shoulders of his youth- 
ful successor, attract thither every eye, 
and render timely, we trust, the above 
outline of her chief points of topograph- 
ical interest, as well as the endeavor 
to gain some conception of the artistic, 
intellectual, and commercial activities 
that enable her to sustain the prominent 
part she is now bearing, and is likely to 
bear in the future. 
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a rare old 
book called 
_«*L’Espion 
Chinois, ou 
¢l’Envoyé 
‘Secret de la 
Cour Pékin 
pour exam- 
iner 1’Etat 
Présent de 
l’Europe,”’ 
the mandarin 
Sin-Ho-Li 
writes to 
his friend 
Champ-Pi-Pi 
_ as follows : 
— ‘‘Tam now 
GONDOLA HITCHING-POST. in V en i ce, 
that is to say at sea in a large boat built 
of stone, which art and nature have kept 
at anchor for more than thirteen centuries. 

‘‘Every one here keeps their carriage 
anchored at their door, and the carriage is 
a sort of tomb in which they daily bury 
themselves for five or six hours with 
great regularity.”’ 

Few of the numberless creations of hu- 
man ingenuity in the way of boat-build- 
ing are so well known as these carriages 
of the Venetians. They are invariably 
associated with every event of their his- 
tory—so picturesque in their festivals, 
so intimate and friendly in their adven- 
tures, and such an inseparable feature in 
their daily life, that their origin must be 
of interest. If we go back far enough 
we find that all sorts of water craft have 
a common ancestor. 
there may be some 
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OF THE GONDOLA. 


By HERBERT PIERSON. 


terest in tracing the gradual develop- 
ment of the gondola from the rude dug- 
out of primitive times to the finished 
creation of to-day, which glides along 
with the ease and grace of a sea-bird, 
and is the very embodiment of all poetry 
possible in boat-building. In building 
a craft best suited to the needs of Venice, 
the workers could borrow no ideas from 
others. They had to meet emergencies 
that did not exist elsewhere. No other 
country or people could offer them hints 
in the working out of the problem. 

The peculiar requirements gave their 
craft originality, and the name kept pace 
with the gradual changes. Little by lit- 
tle the ancient ‘‘cymbula’’ (which was 
a common name for all small boats) was 
changed into ‘‘lundula,’’ and finally be- 
came ‘‘ gondola.’’ Both in structure and 
name they made haste slowly in those 
old days. They deliberated over im- 
provements for hundreds of years with- 
out making an innovation, with a fine 
conservative spirit against change that 
remains a national trait to this day. 

We must therefore go back to the fish- 
ermen who, fleeing before Attila so many 
years ago, founded their city in the secu- 
rity of these lagoons. It was long before 
prosperity increased their wants, and de- 
sireof luxury madethem dissatisfied. Liv- 
ing a life of hardship, and inured to vicis- 
situdes, the small open boat they used was 
quite sufficient. In general form it still 
exists, a case of arrested development, 
and resembles the «‘ Margheretta’’ in the 
print. The only new requirement was 
that these boats should float in the shal- 
lowest water where shoals and 

quicksands abound. In 
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other respects it was unchanged from the 
original type, and bore a strong resem- 
blance to the boats of most early peoples, 
and the canoes of the Indians. In Car- 
paccio’s time, the Venetians had come to 
desire something more, and in his charm- 
ing pictures of old Venice, the /é/se, or 
cabin, shows in the first stage of its devel- 
opment. It was, as shown in the sketch, 
of rudimentary construction. Two pieces 
of wood bent in arches, and joined by 
straight horizontal pieces, were held to- 
gether with cords to form the frame-work. 
This covered with a small square of cloth 
for shade, was sufficient for the wants of 
a patrician in 1506, and fixed for all time 
the general shape of the /é/se. 

It was a natural sequence that with 
time the small protection of such an 
awning from the sun should be discov- 
ered, and its size gradually increased. 
The city was no longer a collection of 
fishermen’s cabins. Palaces, rich in col- 
ored marbles and mosaics, and splendid 
in carving, had been reared on every side. 
The gondola, too, began to blossom into 
anew splendor. The awnings stretched 


themselves out and Siairrnaciey 
grew costly. Rich vice. 
stuffs of silk and velvet embroidered with 
gold appeared, and the owners vied with 
one another in proclaiming their wealth. 
This grew so extravagant that a pater- 
nal government stepped in at last and 
decided by law that nothing but black 
should be permitted. 

When the /e/se had been once per- 
manently established, new requirements 
were discovered. The city was growing 
rapidly. The scanty wooden bridges 
were replaced by stone arches. At high 
tide these arches did not give room for 
the felse. They were narrow, also, and 
two gondolas could not pass without 
brushing the stone walls with costly silk 
or-embroidered velvet. The gondolier 
called to his aid a pole, about the height 
of the arched sticks of the /e/se. This 
he placed in the bow to warn him, as he 
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passed under the arch, as to the amount 
of room he would have, so that, if it 
touched, he could draw back in time. 

Whether this was the original shape of 
the ferro, or prow, is immaterial, for it 
soon gave place to a more permanent and 
artistic arrangement. As will be seen 
in the sketches taken from old prints of 
the period, the bow and stern show con- 
siderable development from the simple 
form of the fisherman’s boat. While use 
is a prime object, yet beauty of shape is 
not overlooked by these people, whose 
artistic instincts were always of the 
highest. The swan’s neck seems to have 
suggested the form of the prow, with a 
hint of the head in the broadening end. 
It was originally of wood, faced with 
metal, with a row of spikes below, partly 
for protection in collision, and partly for 
ornament. They were somewhat heavy, 
these shining prows of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They were made 
for wear and to stand hard knocks if 
need be. They are the sturdy parents of 
the ferro of to-day. It was the gondola 
of thisshape which was used when Venice 
was at the, highest pinnacle of her splen- 
dor and power. Such a boat bore Des- 
demona through the Grand Canal, or 
awaited Bassanio at the wooden draw- 
bridge, which was the Azalfo of those 
days. Ina processionof these boats, the 
bride and her friends made a ceremoni- 
ous tour of the various convents where 
members of her family were nuns. The 
old chronicles of the period teem with 
allusions to the important part the gon- 
dola played in the joys and sorrows of 
the people. It was their constant servant 
in matters of business as of pleasure— 
whether for a meeting at the Signory, or, 
in the warm summer evening, to bear 
them to the gardens of Murano. The 
people, as the historian says, ‘‘ went on 
the canals to catch the cool breeze all 
through the evening till midnight, with 
the music of the lute and various instru- 
ments to their great delight, partaking 
also of their suppers in the boats with 
wonderful pleasure.’’ 

While retaining the general form in 
the seventeenth century, the /evvo was 
modified, and the heavy ‘ beak’’ gave 
way to more delicatecreations. The per- 
fumed ’/ustrissime, whose costume cost 
a small fortune, had taken the place of 
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From an old print. 


THE DOGE'S GRAND BARGE. 


the sturdy soldiers and sailors of yore. 
Notwithstanding all the laws of Doge 
and Signory, luxury was come to stay. 
The position of the republic of St. Mark’s 
seemed fixed and secure among the na- 
tions of the earth. Then came the era 
of feasting and /esfas, when the city, 
drunken with prosperity, abandoned it- 
self to excesses of pleasure and frivolity. 
This lasted till the eventful day when, 
without a struggle, the republic fell at 
the threat of a Corsican adventurer, 
like over-ripe fruit. In the sketch of a 
gondola’s prow that I have given, there 
lingers an echo of those times, when use 
was secondary, and beauty the only ne- 
cessity. Weseem to catch a glimpse of 
the original owner and his habits, of his 
frescoed rooms, his crowds of retainers 
making way for him as he walks down 
the great stone stairway to the gondola 
that waits for him at the painted posts. 
There is a stir of silken draperies in the 
carven balcony, and beauty watches the 
cavalier set sail. We read his mind in 
these cupids in arabesques, rioting among 
quaint birds and beasts, and we wager 
the lute and the ball-room, or a night’s 


gambling in the Adotto were more to 


his taste than affairs of state. Although 
modified during the seventeenth century 
by freaks of luxurious patricians, the gon- 
dola’s prow in general retained a strong 
likeness to the earlier form. It grew 
lighter, thinner, and composed entirely 
of metal. The head retained its general 
profile, and the spikes became thin blades 
alternating with spaces of equal width. 
In the eighteenth century, when taste, 
having passed the full flower of the 
‘‘Renaissance,’’ went to decay in the 
horrors of the ‘ Barroque,’”’ the gon- 
dola suffered with all other things. The 
men of that period, whose delight was 
in romping cherubs, tumbling god- 
desses, and rustic stone work, must 
needs try their hands at improving the 
gondola down to their level. Their suc- 
cess may be seen in the sketches which 
show the gondolas of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It will be seen that 
there is an effort at originality without 
inventive power. The clear outline of the 
prow has become ragged and ugly. It 
has a worm-eaten appearance, a confused 
shape, more like candle-dripping than 
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hard metal. Figures and shapeless orna- 
ments are strewn about in a useless and 
artificial manner. It was the era of ec- 
centricity in gondolas as in everything 
else. The fantastic and the abnormal 
flourished, and the beautiful was lost. 
The fé/se at that period reached its most 
extravagant development. Little could 
the patrician of Carpaccio’s time have 
imagined that his simple bent rods, to 
hold an awning, could ever be the ances- 
tor of such wonderful affairs. The accu- 
mulation of carving and bad taste reached 
such a pitch that it was only limited by 
the size of the boat, till the fashion died 
of its own extravagance, and later intel- 
ligence swept its superfluities away. It 
was a case of the survival of the fittest, 
and all that comes down to us from that 
period, as a step in the evolution of the 
gondola, is that the covering of the fé/se 
is fixed and not bey 
movable ,, 
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at pleasure as in the old print. From that 
time to the present few more changes were 
made. Some slight alterations in the lines 
of the body secured a lighter and more 
graceful appearance. The ca/icapo is the 
one innovation that is comparatively mod 
ern. Itis that trailing cloth from the back 
of the fe/se, and originated in a desire for 
greater privacy on the part of the occu- 
pants. The queer tufts on the roof are, 
I take it, a slight survival of the extrav- 
agant decoration of the ‘ Barroque’’ 
period, as they were unknown before. 

As we emerge, therefore, from the dusk 
of history, we perceive, in the gondola of 
the present, the slow growth of centuries. 
It is the fruit of a tree whose roots reach 
down to the birth of the republic, and 
we see that the years of rise, splendor, 
and decline left traces upon it as they 
passed. 

Without her gondolas the ‘Queen of 

_ the Adriatic’’ would cease to be the 

Venice of our imagination. If the 

time ever comes when the last 

t—. gondola shall make its last 

iil voyage among the crooked 

canals of the city, with 
its departure will go 
much that gives ro- 
mance to the past and 
a tinge of poetry to the 
prosaic present. As I 
pass a group of gondo- 
liers chatting idly by 
their rocking boats, I 
feel grateful to them 
for their content. If 
they have heard the 
marvellous tales of the 
land beyond the sea 
where gold is to be 
picked upin the streets, 
I rejoice that they have 
not been tempted from 
their humble.-toil. 
They have seen the lit- 
tle steamers which, 
spite of Mr. Ruskin’s 
protest, profane the 
Grand Canal, and they 
must fear that the time 
will come when they 
will be crowded out. 
Even now their lot is 
in strong contrast with 
that of their predeces- 
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sors. No longer the pets of the old ’Zzs- 
trissime, decked in costly liveries, hur- 
rying about on important missions of 
love or law, they are chiefly old men, 
content to idle away their days in the 
sunshine, if they can earn enough to keep 
off hunger. Time has been no kinder 
to master than to servant. The palace, 
at whose doors in other days fleets of 
gondolas waited at the gayly painted 
posts bearing the escutcheon of the 


family, has passed into other hands— 
perhaps let as lodgings to the /ores- 


tieri. The frescos are fading from the 
walls, the carven balconies are crum- 
bling, and the art treasures are scattered 
over the world. Of all the past glory of 
the republic, the gondola remains in its 
perfection unchanged by the general ruin. 

The method of rowing has not been 
alluded to, from the fact that in all the 
changes in structure it remained the 
same. As the gondolier is obliged to 
face the prow on account of the crooked 
streets, the stroke has always been a 
push of the long sweep. Every one who 
has attempted it discovers that it re- 
quires experience for success in keep- 
ing the oar in the notch and giving the 
peculiar return stroke that serves to keep 
it straight. To what a degree of perfec- 
tion the professional attains, all who have 
been in Venice can testify. Under his 
skilful hands the gondola becomes a 
thing of life, darting hither and thither, 
avoiding others by a hand’s breadth, 
turning sharp corners, or gliding through 
narrow canals scarcely wider than itself. 
\s we lean back on comfortable cushions, 
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the gondola seems 

gifted with life and 

movement of its 

own. The cries of 

the oarsmen at the 

corners, “To the 

right!” «Tothe 

left!” seem but 

vaguely associated 

-. with our progress. 

.. They are rather like 

the plaintive notes 

of a sea bird, hover- 

ing above us, as in 

a magic boat we 

glide among the immaterial splendors of 
a fairy-land. 

In writing of the gondola, any sketch 
would be incomplete wherein no mention 
was made of those two /es/as, where the 
‘‘domestic boat of the Venetians,’’ as 
Mutinelli calls it, played a most impor- 
tant part—that is, in the yearly solemnity 
of the marriage with the Adriatic and the 
regatta. 

Of the first, while the central figure 
was always the great gilded Bucintoro, 
the nuptial-ship of the Doge, it was 
but the head of a procession that em- 
braced nearly all of the water-craft of 
the city. The state barges of the am- 
bassadors, the papal legate, the church, 
and all down to the smallest /isolera 
took a share in the greatest of Venetian 
solemnities. 

The old print of the ceremony, dat- 
ing from the first half of the eighteenth 
century, gives a good idea of what the 
Bucintoro was in general form, with- 
out the splendor of its gilding, or the 
richness of the canopy of crimson vel- 
vet embroidered with gold, above which 
floated the proud gon/falone of the winged 
lion. The prow carried the figure of 
Justice and the sides were enriched with 
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allegorical statues of peace, sea, land, and 
other ornaments. 

In attempting a description of the cere- 
mony, I can not do better than quote the 
authoress of the ‘‘ Feste Veneziane,’’ one 
who was an eye-witness and enthusiastic 
admirer of all pertaining to the history 
and grandeur of her city. 

«« Let me recall those times,’’ she says, 
in conversation with Cantu. «At mid- 
day, having heard mass in the Chapel 
of the Collegio, the Doge descends the 
Giant Stairs, issues from the Porta della 
Carta,* and passes the booths of the mer- 
cers and glass venders, erected for the fair 
beginning that evening. He is preceded 
by eight standard-bearers, with the flags 
of the republic,—red, blue, white, and 
purple—given by the Pope Alexander ITI. 
to the Doge Ziani. Six trumpets of sil- 


ver, borne by as many boys, mix their 
notes with the clangor of the bells of the 


city. Behind come the retinues of the 
ambassadors, in sumptuous liveries, and 
the fifty Commandatori in their flowing 
blue robes and red caps ; then follow mu- 
sicians and the squires of the Doge in 
black velvet. Then the guards of the 
Doge, two chancellors, the secretary of 
the Pregadi, a deacon clad in purple and 
bearing a wax taper, six canons, three 
parish priests in their sacerdotal robes, 
and the Doge’s chaplain dressed in crim- 
son. The grand chancellor is known by 
his crimson vesture. Two squires bear 
the Doge’s chair and the cushion of 


*The principal en- 
trance to the Doge's 
palace, opening on the 

Piazzetia. 


cloth of gold. And the Doge—the repre- 
sentative, and not the master of his coun- 
try ; the executor, not the maker of the 
laws; citizen and prince; revered and 
guarded ; sovereign of individuals ; serv- 
ant of the state—comes clad in a long 
mantle of ermine, cassock of blue, and 
vest and hose of ‘occa d’oro,+ with the 
gold bonnet on his head under the um- 
brella borne by a squire, and surrounded 
by the foreign ambassadors and the papal 
nuncio, while his drawn sword is carried 
by a patrician recently destined for some 
government of land or sea, and soon to 
depart upon his mission. In the rear 
comes a throng of personages—the grand 
captain of the city, the judges, the three 
chiefs of the forty, the Avogouori, the 
three chiefs of the Council of Ten, the 
three censors, and the sixty of the sen- 
ate, with the sixty of the Aggzunfia, all 
in robes of crimson silk. 

‘On the Bucinéoro, each takes the post 
assigned him, and the prince ascends the 
throne. The admiral of the arsenal and 
the Zzdo stands in frontas pilot. At the 
helm is the Admiral of Malamocco, and 
around him the ship-carpenters of the 
arsenal. The Aucintoro, amid redoubled 
clamor of bells and roar of cannon, quits 
the Riva and majestically ploughs the 
lagoon, surrounded by innumerable boats 
of every form and size. 

‘The patriarch, who has already sent 
several vases of flowers to do courtesy to 
the company in the Aucintoro, joins them 
at the Island of St. Elena, and sprinkles 
their course with holy water. So they 
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reach the port of Lido, whence they 
formerly issued out upon the open sea,— 
but in my time they paused there, turn- 
ing the stern of the vessel to the sea. 
Then the Doge, amid the thunders of the 
artillery of the fort, took the ring blessed 
by the patriarch—who now emptied a 
cup of holy water into the sea,—and, ad- 
vancing into a little gallery behind his 
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throne, threw the ring into the waves, pro- 
nouncing the words: ‘ Desponsamus te, 
mare in signum veri perpetuique dominii.’ 
Proceeding then to the church of San 
Nicolo, they listened to a solemn mass, 
and returned to Venice, where the digni- 
taries were entertained at a banquet, while 
the multitude peacefully dispersed among 
the labyrinths of booths erected for the 
fair.”’ 

From occupying a secondary place in 
the splendid pageantry of Ascension Day, 
the gondola in the regatta took the first. 
In the exciting scenes of that picturesque 
pastime, since adopted the world over, 
the gondola was the object on which all 
eyes were fixed. The festival became, as 
it were, the glorification of the boat, an 

‘t of homage on the part of the multi- 
tude toward their invaluable ally. 
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The custom reaches back into antiquity 
so far that the beginning is uncertain. 
With the dawn of the fourteenth century 
it became an established fact, never to be 
utterly discontinued. 

What they were like is best told in 
the words of Venetian writers. 

‘On the day of the spectacle, some 
time before starting, the boats, having 
secured licenses on previous days, re- 
paired to the place called Ponta de S. 

Antonio, now the gardens, and there 
ranged themselves in line behind a 
rope stretched across, called sfa- 
ghetto. Upon the signal for start- 

\ ing being given, the cord was 

\, dropped, and all at once the 
\ boats started over the prescribed 
} course to a point in the Grand 
' Canal called the Ponte de la 
Crose, where stood a post 
called e/ paleto. They rowed 

around this, and returned to a 


point called the volta de canal, which is 
between the palace of the Foscari and 


the Balbi. In this place a macchina was 
erected in which sat the judges whose 
office was to decide disputes and award 
the prizes to the rowers. In the front of 
this macchina, changed to-day into a sort 
of Joggia, or balcony, were displayed four 
banners. The first, red, for the success- 
ful oarsman ; the second, blue ; the third, 
green ; and the fourth, yellow, on which 
a pig was painted.’’ A prize in money 
was also given; and in the days when 
a regatta consisted of many races, the 
macchina was gay with numerous banners 
for the winners, the same number of flags 
being awarded at the end of each race. 
The gondoliers’ families treasured these 
trophies of victory jealously in their pos- 
session. Only out of the fulness of 
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gratitude did some lay them on the altars 
of their parish church, as offerings in 
return for some signal blessings. 

When, with the coming of a stranger 
of distinction, a regatta was announced, 
preparations of the champions began. 
‘‘From that time,’’ says the author of 
‘‘Feste Veneziane,’’ ‘‘the gondolier ceased 
to be a servant; he became almost an 
adopted son, his master giving him 
every possible assistance and encourage- 
ment in the daily exercises by which he 
trained himself for the contest ; and his 
parish priest visiting him in his own 
house to bless his person, his boat, and 
the image of the Madonna, or other saint 
attached to the gondola. When the great 
day arrived, the Canalazzo swarmed with 
boats of every kind; all the trades and 
callings had each its boats appropriately 
mounted and adorned; and the private 
societies filled an hundred more. The 
chief families among the nobility ap- 
peared in their boats, on which they had 

‘lavished their taste and wealth. The 
rowers were dressed in the most profuse 
and elaborate luxury, and barges were 
made to represent historical and mytho- 
logical conceptions. 

‘‘Imagine that superb canal, flanked 
on either side by a long line of edifices of 
every sort; with great numbers of ma- 
jestic marble palaces, their windows and 
balconies decked with damasks, stuffs 
of the Levant, tapestries and velvets, the 
vivid colors of which were animated 
still more by borders and fringes of gold, 
on which leaned beautiful women richly 
dressed, and wearing tremulous and glit- 
tering jewels in their hair. Wherever the 
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eye turned, it beheld a vast multitude, — 
in the doorways, on the vivas, and even 
on the roofs. 

‘The cannons give the signal of de- 
parture. The boats dart over the water 
with the rapidity of lightning. They ad- 
vance and fall behind alternately. One 
champion who seems to yield the way to 
a rival, suddenly leaves him in the rear. 
The shouts of his friends and kinsmen 
hail his advantage, while others, already 
passing him, force him to redouble his ef- 
forts. Some weaker ones succumb mid- 
way, exhausted. They withdraw; and 
the kindly Venetian populace will not 
aggravate their shame with jeers. The 
spectators glance at them compassion- 
ately, and turn again to those still in the 
lists. Here and there they encourage 
them by waving handkerchiefs, and the 
women toss their shawls inthe air. Each 
patrician, following close upon his gon- 
dolier’s boat, incites him with his voice, 
salutes him by name, and flatters his pride. 

‘« The water foams under the repeated 
strokes of the oars; it leaps up in spray 
and falls in showers on the backs of the 
rowers, already dripping with their own 
sweat. At last behold the dauntless mor- 
tal who seizes the red banner! His rival 
had aimost clutched it, but one mighty 
stroke of the oar gave him the victory. 
The air reverberates with a clapping of 
hands so loud that at the remotest point 
on the canal the moment of triumph is 
known. The victors plant on their agile 
boat the conquered flag, and, instead of 
thinking to rest their weary arms, take 
up the oars again and retrace their course 
to receive congratulations and applause.”’ 


THE LION OF ST. MARK’S. 





By W. H. GILpeErR. 


COMPARISON of the means employed by 
various savage nations for communicating 
between distant points, with the most im- 
proved scientific methods of civilized na- 
tions, has long been to me an interesting 

- study. 


| ; i With two Esquimau hunters I 
was once standing upon the 
top of a rocky hill, about two 


days’ journey inland from the north shore of Hudson’s Bay. We had been looking 
for reindeer, but had seen none. Already we had walked a long distance, and 
crossed many hills ez route, for it is the custom with the Esquimaux, as with the 
Indians, to go over the top of a hill rather than around it. This is not only to 
have a fine outlook from an elevation, but because it is impossible to convince 
a savage that it is not the shorter route. It was about noon, and we were tired, so 
we stopped to rest a few minutes and to smokea pipe. We had not been in the 
enjoyment of these luxuries long, before I heard the faint sound of a human voice 
borne upon the stiff wind that was blowing from the northward. I called the 
attention of my companions to this sound, and, brushing their long black locks 
from over their ears, they threw themselves down in the lee of a great rock and 
listened. They, too, heard the voice, and said the person calling was so far off that 
they could not understand what he said. In the meantime I swept the crest of a 
range of hills in the direction of the voice with my field-glass, and finally made 
out the figure of some one who was waving what looked like a huge piece of cloth. 
I passed the glass to Sebeeucktalee, one of my guides, and he at once recognized 
a hunter named Aluktay, and said he signaled us to come over where he was, 
that there were reindeer there. The hills did not appear far off, but it was a full 
hour before we reached the man who had signaled us tocome. He then told us 
that there were plenty of reindeer beyond that line of hills, and that his tent and 
that of two other hunters were pitched within easy reach of the hunting-grounds. 
He gave my two friends some raw venison, and to me, as an especial favor, a 
nice raw tongue from which he first, very politely, bit off the hard outside skin. It 
was the first raw meat I had eaten ; but, having fasted since the previous noon, I 
had too keen an appetite to be particular about trifles. During this little luncheon, 
Aluktay told of the quantity of reindeer near his camp, and invited us to go over 
there with him. It was nearly dark when we reached the camp, and during the 
walk I had ample time to wonder how-he had succeeded in informing my com- 
panions that there were reindeer around, when too far away to be heard. I could 
understand that he might beckon to them to come to him, but the more I thought 
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“ COME HERE.” 
about it, the more I was puzzled over the 
method of communicating the fact of 
there being good hunting-grounds where 
he was. 

The following day my guides Sebeeuck- 
talee and Koomana went back to bring 
their tent and the old folks up to this 
new camp, and I went out to hunt with 
Aluktay. During that day he explained 
to me the Esquimau signal code. I 
found it very interesting at the time, and 
later on its usefulness was demonstrated 
almost daily during my residence with 
these people. Aluktay described to me 
that when an Esquimau wished to talk 
with those at a distance, he would take 
a position on an eminence where his body 
could be plainly seen against the sky or 
a snow-covered hillside. With his body 
placed so as to directly face those with 
whom he wished to communicate, he ex- 
tends his right arm and moves it up and 
down like a pump-handle. This signal 
means ‘‘ Come here.’’ When so far away 
that the motion of the arm could not be 
distinctly seen, he would take off his coat, 
and using that as a flag, make the same 
motion, which would thus be more con- 
spicuous. It was with his coat that he 
made the signal when communicating 
with us the previous day. If after 
this he moved his left arm, or the coat, 
in a similar manner, but on the left side, 
he meant: ‘Bring dogs.’’ Then, by 
pointing both arms nearly straight up 
from the shoulder, as a rude symbol of 
the antlers of a reindeer, he would indi- 
cate that he had killed reindeer, and the 
number of times the arms were so raised 


would denote the number killed, so that 
his friends would know how many dogs 
to bring. The reply to the message is 
made by the receiver turning his right 
side toward the sender and bending his 
body forward, making a right angle at 
the waist, which would mean “ yes ;”’ in 
the opposite direction would mean ‘ no,” 
or that there was no one to send, or that 
there were no dogs around. 


“BRING DOGS.” 


The day that Lieutenant Schwatka 
and I arrived back at Hudson’s Bay from 
our sledge journey to King William's 
Land, after nearly a year’s absence, we 
saw some people at a great distance on 
the ice at the mouth of Connery River. 
Before starting on the journey, the year 
previous, Toolooah had arranged with 
the people of his tribe, that as soon as 
they were discovered by us, he would 
wave a deer-skin as a signal of our safe 
return, and also to assure them the ap- 
proaching party was a friendly one. It 
can well be imagined that the excitement 
in our little band was intense at this 
moment, and when Toolooah fired a gun 
and then jumped upon the loaded sled 
and waved the deer-skin for several 
minutes, indicating «‘Come here,’’ it 
seemed as if I could scarcely contain 
myself. These people have almost tele- 
scopic vision, and it had often seemed to 
me that they could see better with their 
naked eyés than I could with a field- 
glass. It is needless, therefore, to say that 
they saw their friends long before I 
could even see the little black speck that 
first indicates the approach of a man or 
other animal upon the broad expanse of 
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snow. The signal was seen, and soon 
the men came running toward us, while 
our dogs, catching the excitement of the 
moment, or scenting the vicinity of 
habitation, ran equally fast toward the 
sea. It was not long before my keen- 
eyed friends began to recognize the indi- 
viduals as they approached, and shouted 
out their names to us, who were less 
gifted. First of all came Armow, our dear, 
good old friend; then, too, were Pappah, 
Aluktay, Brownie, Petulark, Ter-re-ah- 
nee-ak, and a number of others. Our re- 
ception was most hearty, and all the more 
so, perhaps, that they had long since 


given us up as having starved to death, or 
been killed by the dreaded Netchillik 
Esquimaux, whose country we had to 


“DEER.” 


pass through on our journey. Tome that 
was one of the happiest days of my life, 
and only paralleled by the day, two 
years later, upon which I reached a Rus- 
sian settlement in Northeastern Siberia, 
after fifty-four days of the hardest journey 
I ever made. 

The Esquimaux have also a very sim- 
pie but efficient method of leaving infor- 
mation for those who may come after 
them. For instance: Once when on a 
Siedge journey from Marble Island, 
Hudson’s Bay, to Depot Island, about 
one hundred and fifty miles to the north, 
I was three or four days behind Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka, who was in charge of 
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another party of our native allies. One 
day we came upon four blocks of snow 
placed upon each other, so as to make a 
wide pillar, and upon this were set the 
head and antlers of a reindeer. This was 
interpreted to me by my guides as show- 
ing that Toolooah, Schwatka’s hunter, 
had killed four reindeer there three days 
before. The number of blocks indicated 
the number killed, and the number of 
days was apparent to my people by the 
condition of the snow. They knew it 
was Toolooah by the way the blocks 
were cut. I could have learned very 
easily how to read the symbol that four 
reindeer had been killed by somebody, 
but it would take a vast amount of ex- 
perience to know by whom, and the time 
that had elapsed. These savages can tell 
unmistakably, and so, too, dothey know, 
from the condition as to frost, the length 
of time the snow has been cut. By 
touching the tracks of people or wild 
animals, they can tell when they passed 
that way almost to an hour, if the tracks 
have been made within a day or two. 
The Indians of the great Western plains 
have now a system hardly exceeded in 
efficiency by the military code of the 
civilized world. For many years their 
only means of communicating at a dis- 
tance was by signal fires upon the hill- 
tops at night, and by columns of smoke 
during the day. They have a method, 
not well known to those outside the 
native tribes, of covering a fire until a 
sufficient quantity of smoke has been ac- 
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cumulated, when it will suddenly burst 
forth into a column of thick, heavy 
smoke that cannot fail to attract attention, 
even at a great distance. These signal- 
fires and smoke-signals are still in use 
among them, but they have besides a code 
of signals that is telegraphed from point 
to point by sun flashes made with a small 
mirror. Their code is not known beyond 
their own ranks, further than that it is 
not a system of words, but that certain 
flashes of longer or shorter duration, or 
that vibrations intermingled with steady 
rays, signify conditions or events that it 
was previously arranged they should in- 
dicate. The Indian heliograph is the 
small, round mirror in a metal case, which 
has always been an article of trade with 
savages all over the world. 

Every Indian hunter or warrior wears 
one of these little mirrors sus- 
pended from a string around 
his neck, and its use is con- 
stant with him. An officer of 
the army who recently was acting as com- 
missary of subsistence on an Apache 
reservation told me that on one occasion 
the stock cattle for issue to the Indians 
arrived unexpectedly, when he supposed 
there were not more than ten Indians 
within twenty miles of the post, except 
those around headquarters. These at 
once put their little heliographs to use, 
and responses were immediately flashed 
from the neighboring hill-tops, and re- 
peated to those beyond. The result was 
that within three hours there were more 
than twenty-five hundred Indians at the 
point of issue, and others were still 
coming in hot haste from every direction 
across the plains. 

Last winter, when travelling in the 
northwest territory of Canada, with 
Swampy Cree Indians as guides and 
helpers, we frequently came upon the 
tracks of reindeer and of ptarmigan. 
With the toe of his boot or the butt of his 
gun an Indian would turn over one of the 
footprints of the ptarmigan in the deep, 
soft snow and tell when the impression 
had been made. Ifthe track stuck together 
like a snow-ball, it was an old one, that 
the bird had trodden the previous day. 
If, on the contrary, the footprint broke 
and crumbled, it was fresh, and following 
up the tracks, my guides would soon 
come upon the covey, and we would have 
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fresh birds at our next meal. 


So, too, 
with the reindeer tracks. If they were 
frozen and hard when pressed with the 
gloved hand, they were old ; but if still 
soft, and the scattered particles on eithe: 
side of the track glistened and sparkled 
in the sunlight with all the colors of the 
rainbow, the tracks were fresh. Some- 
times they had been made so recently 
that we spoke in whispers to avoid alarm- 
ing the game that might be close at hand 
in the adjacent woods. 

These Swampy Crees have nearly all 
been taught to read and write, using 
an alphabet devised by one of the 
missionary bishops, and they frequently 
write messages on the snow for the 
information of those whe follow them. 
As they could not write the time of 
day by the clock, or understand it if 
written, they would mark the time with 
a very primitive sun-dial. This was 
simply a stick stuck in the snow and a 
line drawn along the shadow, the whole 
encircled by a line drawn around, thus: 

The condition of the 
snow indicated the day, 
and the shadow of the 
stick the hour. Trees 
around camping places 
would often be blazed 
and messages left upon 
them by writing with a burned stick and 
afterward rubbing grease over it to fix it. 
Once we read that ‘‘ Wiskeejak caught 
lots of fish in the river, just above the 
crossing place; where the big fallen tree 
is.’”’ This was given as a useful hint in 
case of our being short of food at that 
point. 

There are so few noises to disturb the 
universal stillness of that waste-land of 
the north that sounds could sometimes 
be heard at a long distance. For in- 
stance: Our party was encamped with 
about two hundred Esquimaux on De- 
pot Island, in North Hudson’s Bay, in 
the spring of 1880. The ice-bridge, that 
in winter connects the island with the 
main land, had broken away, leaving a 
stretch of about two miles of open water 
between the nearest points. The boats 
were kept hauled out on the rocks at a 
favorable point for landing and embark- 
ing, in a sheltered part of the island. 
The hunters frequently visited the main- 
land for the purpose of hunting reindeer, 
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SIGNALING BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


and were taken across by the boats, 
which afterward returned to the island. 
When the hunters desired to return, 
which was usually after about two or 
three days’ absence, they would come to 
the nearest point on the mainland, and 
shout to their friends to ‘come with a 
boat to bring them home. I have fre- 
quently heard the sound of their voices 
at that distance, and knew they were 
talking, but was not sufficiently familiar 
with the language to understand them 
when so indistinctly heard. The na- 
tives, however, would tell me who the 
hunter was, and how many reindeer he 
had killed. Had the wind been blowing 
in the opposite direction, or if in winter 
when the ground is covered with snow, 
the returning hunter would probably 
take a position on a little eminence, so 
that his body could be seen against the 
snow, and signal by the Esquimau code. 

When Lieutenant Putnam and I had 
our little house on the island of Eet-eet’- 
lan, on the northern coast of Siberia, in 
he winter of 1881-82, I told him about 


the Esquimau signal-code, and _ sug- 
gested that we might make use of it as 
far as it went. 

‘Why don’t you learn the ‘Wig- 
wag’?’’ said he, thus irreverently refer- 
ring to the flag-signal system in use by 
the army and navy. I knew no reason 
why I should not, and so addressed my- 
self to the task of committing to mem- 
ory the code alphabet, in which the let- 
ters are represented by combinations of 
the figures 1 and 2, and are indicated 
by the waving of a flag to the right or 
left. I found it intensely interesting, 
and when I became sufficiently profi- 
cient to be able to spell out a few words 
to Putnam across the water or ice be- 
tween our island home and the village 
on the mainland, about three-quarters of 
a mile away, I was a very happy indi- 
vidual. The native Tchouktchis also 
manifested a keen interest in our move- 
ments when they found out that we were 
talking, but neither this nor any other of 
the strange things of the white squatters 
in their land ever excited so much interest 
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and admiration as 
the wonderful «« talk- 
ing paper,” by 
which title they 
designated the writ- 
ten notes that Put- 
nam and I used to 
write to each other 
when separated. 

The first time I 
had occasion to write 
I had started inland 
dog team to visit the || Reindeer Tchouk- 
tchis and get a sup- " ply of fresh rein- 
deer meat. On reaching a village about 
twelve miles from our abode, I bor- 
rowed a couple of good dogs from one 
of the villagers, and promised him two 
plugs of tobacco for their services. Not 
wishing to reduce my slender stock of 
trading-material, I took out my note- 
book, and tearing therefrom a leaf, wrote 
a line to Putnam, asking him to give 
the bearer the promised tobacco. The 
man looked very much disappointed 
when he saw that all he got for the use 
of two of his best dogs for a week was a 
little piece of paper. I told him to take 
it to Mr. Putnam, on the island, and he 
would give him the tobacco. The next 
day he went to the island, and after 
being there some time, and not getting 
any tobacco, he finally gave the piece of 
paper to Mr. Putnam, who, upon look- 
ing at it, got up immediately, and 
handed the doubting savage the two 
plugs I had promised him, telling him 
at the same time that they were for the 
use of the dogs he had ioaned me. Then 
his face beamed with pleasure and as- 
tonishment, and the wonderful paper 
was handed around from one to another, 
all examining it very closely, though 
without arriving at any satisfactory solu- 
tion of the great mystery. 

Some time after that, Putnam made a 
journey of two weeks’ duration, and from 
near the farthest point reached, sent me 
a note describing his whole journey and 
many of the people whom he met. This 
he gave to a man who was coming down 
the eoast to where our house was located, 
and from whom he had purchased some 
fur-clothing. He told me to give the 
bearer a hunting-knife, some calico, and 
three plugs of tobacco. The remarkable 
affair of the note I had sent in from the 
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q field had already 
been related along 
the coast, and this 
new piece of paper 
was, consequently, 
looked upon as very 
precious indeed. 
When handed to me 
it was enclosed be- 
tween two flat pieces 
had been dug out so 
sinking of the letter 

and the firm clos- |]/ing of the edges of 
the boards sur- “roundingit. Around 
this was wrapped some thin deer-skin, and 
thewhole was bound togetherwith not less 
than ten yards of string, made by plaiting 
thin strands of reindeer-sinew. While 
opening this package in the single room 
of our dwelling, which was crowded al- 
most to suffocation, every eye was directed 
upon my movements, and when at last 
the letter was reached, the general inter- 
est became still more intense. I read the 
letter through carefully, and, first of all, 
gave the man who had handed it to me the 
articles Putnam had promised. This was 
received with a murmur of applause, for 
the bearer had evidently told them what 
he was to receive ; but when, later, I told 
them about all Putnam’s adventures and 
described the people he had met,—none of 
whom I had ever seen,—and then, to cap 
the climax, called one of the new-comers 
by name (he was easily recognized by a 
remarkable scar on his face), they 
thought me a medicine-man of the 
highest order. Later, when I travelled 
along that coast, on my journey across 
the continent, they brought to me sick 
people to be cured ; but as my medicine- 
chest contained nothing but six mor- 
phine pills of a quarter of a grain each, 
which the ship’s surgeon had prepared 
especially for the trip, my sphere of use- 
fulness was not very broad. One man, I 
remember, followed me three days, buoyed 
up with the hope that I would supply him 
with teeth, that he very much needed. 
This I saw when he opened his mouth and 
showed me that all the teeth in his upper 
jaw were on one side of his head, while in 
the lower jaw they occupied the other 
side, so that they could not possibly 
come together. He said it tired him to 
eat frozen meat, and I could not doubt it, 
but neither could I help him. 
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of wood, which 
as to admit of the 
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In or cross-country conversations, 
Putnam and I used the «‘ General Service 
Code,’”’ which was at that time the stand- 
ard for both army and navy signalling. 

The alphabet is made from combina- 
tions of numbers represented by different 
movements of flags. The signals are 
usually made with flags four feet square. 
There are two flags in each set: one 
white, with red centre; the other red, 
with white centre. The white flag is 
used when there is a dark background, 
and red against a light one. While sig- 
nalling, the flagman faces exactly the 
communicating station ; the flag is held 
directly above the head, butt of staff at 
the waist. 

Letters are signalled by making, one 
after the other, the following motions 
for the figures standing for each letter. 
When two or more figures follow each 
other, there is a pause between the mo- 
tion for each of the figures. 

To make ‘‘ one ’”’ Sd the flag is waved 
to the ground on the right side, and 
brought back above the head. 

To make «two ’’ (2), the flag is waved 
to the ground on the left side, and 
brought back above the head. 

To make «‘ three”’ (3), or front, the flag 
is waved to the ground in front, and 
brought back above the head. 

Putnam had already enlisted my ear- 
nest interest in the subject by telling me 
how the cadets at Annapolis and West 
Point could talk with each other across a 
room without speaking or attracting atten- 
tion, by simply pulling the right side of 
the mustache to indicate the figure 1 and 
the left side for 2. Or still less conspic- 
uously, if, where the feet could be seen, 
by moving the right foot for the figure 1 
and the left for 2. 

I took a most childlike delight in the 
study, and it appeared to me that 
after I had learned this code I need 
never talk again. 

I had seen the «‘ wig-wag”’ 
used by the officers of United , 

States steamship Rodgers on 4 
many occasions. By that i 
means, when feeling the way 
into a harbor not well known 
Or incorrectly charted, the 
course was given to the ship 
with the flag alphabet, from 
a boat which had been sent 
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ahead to sound out the channel, and in 
many other ways it was found to be ex- 
ceedingly useful. 

The code then used was abandoned in 
March, 1886, and has been replaced with 
the «Army and Navy Code,’’ which is 
simply the Morse alphabet, consisting of 
dots and dashes. 

This code has supplanted all others for 
military purposes, because of its simplic- 
ity and universality. 

The signals with flags are made to the 
right for a dot and to the left for a dash. 
Or if with the heliograph, lantern, or 
other light, one flash represents a dot, and 
two, simultaneously displayed, a dash. 

For signalling during the daytime, by 
whatever code, if the sun is shining, the 
heliograph may be used. This instru- 
ment, which is simply a mirror (or two 
mirrors rather, for the sun’s rays are re- 
flected from one to the other, and then 
thrown upon the opposite station), is 
especially adapted to long distances, as 
the distance at which the reflection can 
be seen, if with a sufficiently large mirror 
and when the atmospheric conditions are 
the best, is only limited by the curvature 
of the earth’s surface. This is overcome 
to some extent by elevating the stations. 
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The United States Coast Survey, which 
has made extensive use of the helio- 
trope, or heliograph, in its trigonometri- 
cal work, has succeeded in establishing 
communication over the greatest dis- 
tances ever attained. This was in Califor- 
nia, where the reflections from a twelve- 
inch mirror were made and observed be- 
tween Mount Shasta and Mount Helena, 
one hundred and ninety miles, and 
between Mount Shasta and Mount Lola, 
one hundred and sixty-nine miles. Of 
course, these observations could only 
be made under the most favorable atmos- 
pheric conditions, and the stations at 
Mount Shasta and Mount Helena had to 
represent between them an altitude of 
about twenty thousand feet, in order to 
overcome the curvature of the surface of 
the earth. 

I noticed, while with the French army 
in Tonkin, in 1883-4, that the military 
telegraph from Haiphong to Hanoi—dis- 
tant about sixty miles in a direct line 
and about one hundred miles by the river 
—was for a considerable part of the line 
an optical telegraph, using a heliograph 
in the daytime and lanterns with para- 
bolic reflectors at night. The longest 
interval was from the Elephant Head, a 
high, rocky hill, the most conspicuous 
landmark near Haiphong, and Haid- 
zuong, about twenty-two miles distant in 
a direct line, where were a military post 
and a log tower for the signal-station. 
This portion of the line ran entirely 
through the enemy’s country, where it 
would have been impossible to maintain 
a wire without a heavy guard of troops 
to watch it. Even then it would surely 
be cut and destroyed at night. The 
French were therefore entirely dependent 
upon the optical telegraph, a system that 
requires no wire and that can communi- 
cate directly over the heads of an enemy’s 
army. 

There can certainly be no question as 
to the value of the optical telegraph as an 
adjunct to the field electric telegraph in 
military operations. The great difficulty 


hasalways been tomakean uninterrupted 
means ofcommunication. Theheliograph 
can, of course, be used only when the 
sun shines ; while flags are not distinctly 
visible under the same conditions, they 
are much more serviceable for cloudy 
Neither can be seen at night, 


weather. 
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and torches, lanterns, or electric lights 
must be substituted. Foggy or smoky 
weather, if very thick, would render all 
of these methods useless, though, with 
the intense lights now in use, fogs may 
be penetrated that would heretofore have 
cut off communication entirely. 

In August and September, 1886, almost 
the entire region of Manitoba, eastern 
Saskatchewan and western Ontario, and 
the country to the northward, was envel- 
oped in smoke from extensive forest fires, 
for a period of three weeks. The smoke 
was so intense on Lake Winnipeg that 
the Northwestern Transportation Compa- 
ny’s steamboat was prevented from mak- 
ing her regular trip, and in some places 
business was almost entirely suspended. 
Through such an atmosphere no signals 
could be seen. In the delta of the Red 
River, in Tonkin, during the so-called 
dry season, the fog is so dense and so un- 
interrupted that, for three months, it is 
impossible to see the sun. At this season 
everything in and out of the house is 
wet. Weeds and fungi grow up through 
the cracks in the tile floor of your bed- 
room, and the shoes that you removed 
from your feet on retiring at night will 
be green with mould in the morning. 
During this season an optical telegraph 
is almost useless ; but it would be as wise 
to argue that, because in bad weather a 
lighthouse can not be seen at a distance, 
it is therefore useless, as to assert that 
an optical telegraph is worthless because 
it can not be seen through a fog. 

It is at a disadvantage in Tonkin un- 
doubtedly, but even there, with electric 
lights set in parabolic reflectors, the ef- 
fectiveness of this form of telegraph is so 
greatly increased as to render signalling 
still practicable. 

Heretofore much difficulty has often 
arisen in using the heliograph to distin- 
guish between the long and the short ex- 
posures of the flash which marks the dif- 
ference between the dot and the dash by 
which the alphabet is expressed. The 
rule is that the flash for a dash should be 
three times the length of that for a dot; 
but, in receiving a message, it requires 
one who is a thorough expert to avoid 
mistakes. To obviate this difficulty, 
Lieutenant John P. Finley, assistant to 
the chief signal officer of the United 
States Army, has devised an instrument 
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that is destined to revolutionize the 
method of signalling both by the he- 
liograph and by lanterns or electric 
lights. He uses the same alphabet, 
but uses one flash or 
one light to represent 
a dot and two flashes 
or two lights, simulta- 
neously exposed, to in- 
dicate a dash. In this 
way there can be no 
possibility of mistak- 
ing one for the 
other. His instru- 
ments, with the 
various improve 
ments and adapta- 
; = tion to night ser- 
vice, with lanterns 
or electric lights, 
cover every branch 
of signalling by flashes 
of light, and have al- 
most entirely replaced 
those heretofore in use in 
this country and abroad for 
military purposes. 
, Itis much to be regretted 
INDIAN SHORE SIORALS. that so little interest is man- 
ifested at the present time by the United States Signal Corps in the subject of military 
signalling. The signal-service school of instruction, at Fort Meyer, no longer exists. 
It was abolished by act of Congress, and has since been occupied as a cavalry post. 
General Greeley, chief signal officer of the United States Army, earnestly desires to re- 
vive the military signalling branch of the signal-service and to have the corps some 
thing more than a meteorological bureau. It rests with the present Congress to take 
the proper action in the reorganization of the signal corps upon a proper basis, and 
to make adequate provision to carry out the chief signal officer’s laudable purpose. 
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ERUSALEM is 
the pilgrimage 
city of the world. 
Holy to the Chris- 
tians, the Moham- 
medans look upon 
it as second to 
Mecca. They lo- 
cate the judgment 
seat upon the 
walls which sur- 
round the Mosque 
of Omar, which 
stands on the site 
of Solomon’s great 
temple. They 
make their pil- 
grimages from all 
parts of the Mohammedan world to wor- 
ship at this mosque, and they prostrate 
themselves before the sacred rock within 
it as they do before the holy black stone 
of Mecca. 

The prophet Mohammed said that this 
spot was the holiest in the world, and 
that one prayer here was worth a thou- 
sand elsewhere. The Christians of the 
Eastern churches are brought up in much 
the same faith. They believe that the 
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prayers made within the walls of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at the foot 
of Mount Calvary have a wonderful effi- 
cacy, and they gather in Jerusalem every 
Easter by the tens of thousands. They 
come from the wilds of Abyssinia, from 
the flat plains of Egypt, from the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Greece, and from all 
over Russia, even to the borders of Si- 
beria, to drop their tears upon the tomb, 
and to live over the terrible events of Pas- 
sion week. They come from all parts of 
Asia Minor, and the Syrians and the Ar- 
menians jostle the Kopts and the Arabi- 
ans on their way to prayers. Within the 
last two years the Latin pilgrimages have 
been steadily increasing, and during the 
Easter of 1889 there were bands of Chris- 
tians from Italy, France, and Spain. It 
was during this Easter that the first pil- 
grimage was made by a body of Christians 
from America to Jerusalem, when more 
than one hundred pilgrims from all sec- 
tions of the United States, under the lead- 
ership of the Bishop of Tennessee, took 
part in the Latin celebrations in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

This holy week of 1889 was one of the 
most remarkable that Jerusalem has ever 
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had. By acurious coincidence, the calen- 
dars of the various sects fixed the holy 
feasts on the same days, and the Jewish 
Passover and the Mohammedan festival 
of Nebu Musa, or the pilgrimage from 
the Mosque of Omar to the tomb of 
Moses, came during Easter week. These 
celebrations packed the narrow, vaulted, 
winding streets of Jerusalem with a jam 
of crushed andcrushing humanity. They 
filled the monasteries which surround the 
walls with tens of thousands of pilgrims, 
and clothed the Holy City in a greater 
variety of colors than were in the coat 
which Jacob gave to his favorite son 
Joseph. 

Jerusalem all told does not cover more 
than three hundred acres of ground. It 
is made up of hill and hollow, filled with 
flat-roofed, box-like houses of yellowish- 
white limestone, which are piled one on 
the top of the other as though some giant 
had pitched them into the air from the 
Mount of Olives across the way, and had 
let them fall where they would. There 
is no regularity in the city. The streets 
wind in and out and up and down, now 
becoming narrow, murky tunnels, and 
now roofed with the blue sky of Palestine. 
They are so narrow that no wheeled vehi- 


cle is allowed to come within the gates 
of the city, and standing in the middle of 
many of them you can touch the walls on 
both sides with your outstretched hands. 
Most of the houses are of two stories, and 
they are built close up to the cobble-stone 
pavements, walling the streets, as it were, 
with stone. In these walls are cave-like 
stores with vaulted roofs, and with no 
light but that which comes in from the 
front. These stores are so small that the 
customer cannot enter them, andthe buy- 
ing is done standing outside. It is in 
such streets that the thousands of pil- 
grims move to and fro at Easter. 
Jerusalem now contains about forty 
thousand people. I doubt whether there 
is a town of five hundred population in 
the United States which is built upon 
three hundred acres of land. Here there 
are eighty times that number of citizens, 
and the strangers swell the number to 
as many more. But the bulk of this 
mass is crowded during Easter week into 
the section of the city surrounding the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. There 
are scores of thousands of worshippers 
in an area less than that of a city block, 
and the two or three narrow streets lead- 
ing to the sanctuary become so crowded, 
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that Turkish soldiers must be constantly 
on guard to keep them in order. The 
gay colors of the clothes of the Orient 
turn the streets into a flowing mass of 
broken rainbows, and the jabber of 
score of languages makes a noise quite 
as remarkabie as that which surrounded 
the Tower of Babel. 

Let me give you a picture of David’s 
Street as it looked to me the day after 
Palm Sunday. This is the narrow way 
which leads from Jaffa gate down into the 
city. Itis about ten feet wide, and you 
go through it into the Christian street, 
which, by a second turn, brings you to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. At 
the top of it is the Tower of David, 
square stone structure one hundred feet 
high, a part of which was in existence 
before the Christian era, and in front of 
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which Turkish soldiers are always on 
guard. There is a large square in front 
of this which forms the vegetable mar- 
ket of Jerusalem, in which peddlers from 
Bethlehem and other parts of the country 
about the Holy City sit on the stones 
with baskets about them. Standing 
among them, with your back to the tower, 
in front of you, as far as you can see, 
there is a moving mass of pilgrims and 
natives of all ages and sexes and of all 
costumes. ‘Twenty different nations are 
represented inthe faces which look to- 
ward yours, and the head-dresses alone 
have all the colors of the rainbow. Here 
is an Ethiopian priest, in a tall black cap 
and a long black gown, whose black eyes 
are set in features as dark as oiled ebony. 
He is one of the Abyssinian fathers, and 
he has his place in the worship at Easter. 
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That mahogany-faced man in a yellow 
gown isa Persian, and the fierce Ishmael 
itish heathen behind him, in a blanket 
of black and white stripes and copper- 
bronzed face crowned by a yellow silk 
handkerchief, bound upon his head with 
black ropes of -wool, is a Bedouin: he 
is of Mohammedan faith, and is on his 
way to worship at the mosque. Behind 
him comes a woman in a white sheet, so 
draped about her that it looks like a bal- 
loon ; her features are covered with a yel- 
low gauze cloth with red leaves printed 
upon it; she is the wife of a Mohamme- 
dan merchant, and her face is not to be 
shown outside the harem. That slender, 
black-eyed girl, with the dark roses in 
her cheeks, is the daughter of a Polish 
Jew, and you see that her cap is black, 
and that, like all of her sisters, she wears 
a little silk flowered shawl. 

You turn your eyes from the river of 
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color below you and look at the market- 
girls at your feet. Some of the prettiest 
women in the world are peddling vege- 
tables about you. As you note their 
complexions you can hardly realize that 
they live under the sun of the tropics. 
Their skins are as fair as the cheeks of 
the girls of Dublin, and their regular 
features would make them beauties in 
Washington. They wear high caps bound 
round with silver coins, row after row 
rising up from their foreheads against a 
background of black velvet, and these 
coins, added to those which are strung 
about their necks and hang down their 
bosoms, form the dowry which they will 
give their husbands on marriage. 

Here is a crowd of Russian peasants 
who have come perhaps from the borders 
of Siberia. The honest bronzed faces of 
the women look out under the brown 
handkerchief which they have tied about 
their heads in place of bonnets, and their 
short dresses of cheap cotton or wool 
come half way down over their high- 
topped boots. The men have tall fur 
caps, and their coats are made with skirts 
as full as the petticoats of the women. 
The faces of both sexes are strong, and 
honesty and industry shine out through 
every feature. As they pass you can read 
in their eyes the characters and the lives 
of Tolstoi’s novels, and you wonder at 
the possible future of the mighty Slav 
race to which they belong. They cross 
themselves as two black-gowned, tall- 
capped Greek priests pass them. 

Push your way into the crowd. That 
tall soldier of the Sultan, in red fez capand 
European uniform, breaks the way for 
you. You pass good-natured Moslems in 
turbans of black, yellow, and green, and 
Jerusalem Jews, who salute you in Polish ; 
you are jostled by bronze-faced Bedouin 

girls in gypsy dress, and by Bethle- 
hem shepherds clad in rough sheep- 
skins. Going by the market-women 
squatting at the turning, you follow 
the crowd and pass on be- 
tween walls of little cell-like 
stores, selling candles and 
rosaries, until you come to 
the entrance of one of these 
long, tunnel-like bazars for 
which Jerusalem is noted. 
Leaving this, you turn into 
another arch at the right, 
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and diving with the surging crowd 
through vaulted caves of stores, which 
wind this way and that, down more steps, 
by money-changers, who sit at the cor- 
ners of the streets with little glass-covered 
boxes of gold and silver coins before 
them, past beggars by the dozen, the 
lame, the halt, and the blind, you come 
into the court which stands in front of 
the great Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and you are in the heart of the Easter of 
Jerusalem. 

This court is on what must have been 
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known a razor. He is selling candles of 
all kinds and sizes, from tapers as big as 
your little finger to great cylinders as 
thick as yourarm, to pilgrims who go on 
to burn them before the altars within the 
sepulchre. 

There is a rosary-peddler. She is a 
Bethlehem girl, and she has two bushels 
of rosaries piled up around her, strings 
of beads made of olive wood and of the 
stones or pits of the olive fruit painted 
black and white, and long strands of 
beads of mother-of-pearl turned out at 
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the standing-place of the multitude who 
took part in our Lord’s crucifixion. On 
the opposite side of it from the entrance, 
in a corner of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is the Rock of Calvary, and the 
buildings which surround it are the con- 
vents and monasteries of the various 
Christian sects. A stream of worshippers 
of all nations, colors, ages, and sexes 
passes continuously among the hordes 
of beggars who squat on the stones with 
their wares around them. Here is a 


candle-seller, a young Syrian of twenty- 


nve 


whose rich brown face has never 


Bethlehem. She is doing arushing busi- 
ness, and her gray dress shows out in 
striking contrast to the black face and 
gown of that Abyssinian priest who is 
buying of her. At her right is another 
rosary-peddler. It is a fair-faced Greek 
in a fez and calico gown, who has just 
made a sale to one of the Americans. 
There are two hundred men and women 
squatting in this court selling Easter 
wares, and you see all around you the 
characters of the Scriptures. Here is a 
dark brown man whose face reminds 
you of that of Judas in Leonardo Da 
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Vinci’s Last Supper. He is peddling little 
crosses of mother-of-pearl, and his bag 
lies behind him. Here is a woman with 
a face as beautifully sad as that of Mary 
Magdalen, and there is an old man selling 
pictures of the church dignitaries, whose 
patriarchal beard and honest eyes make 
you think of Abraham the Patriarch. 
Here are German peasants buying beads 
of an Armenian merchant. There are 
peddlers of brass rings and glass bracelets 
from Hebron. ‘The crier of drinks in 
bare feet and blue gown, with his water 
skin bottle on his back, passes along 
announcing his wares by clinking his 
two brass drinking-cups together. 

Watch the crowd which moves on ina 
never-ending stream toward the door of 
the church ! It is the same, morning and 
evening, day in and day out. Its foot- 
steps have worn the flag-stones of this 
busy court to the smoothness of marble, 
and it goes on year after year and genera- 
tion after generation. Enter within the 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the church 
which these people believe covers the 
spot on which Christ was crucified and 
in which the tomb from which he rose is 


kept. 


It is the church which Constan- 
tine built, the church for which the Cru- 
saders fought, the church in which is the 
chapel in which all of the religious world 
of Christendom would bow. 

It is a vast building of yellow lime- 
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stone, rising out of and above a jumble 
of houses in front of the court which I 
have described, with a dome a little 
smaller than that of our Capitol at Wash- 
ington. At oneside a chapel rises above 
the other parts of the structure to the 
second story, and the whole stands upon 
hill and valley so that the chapel rests 
upon a rock high above the level of the 
ground floor. This rock is supposed to 
be Calvary, upon which the cross of Christ 
stood. Around the rotunda a series of 
buildings extend, consisting of the gaud- 
ily decorated churches and chapels of a 
dozen different denominations and sects. 
A wide, vaulted aisle runs around be- 
tween these and tlre rotunda into which 
they open. 

Entering, you go through a high arched 
door past a ledge cut into the wall at the 
right, in which Mohammedan officers 
smoke long-stemmed water-pipes while 
they sit with their legs crossed and di- 
rect the Turkish soldiers who are here 
to keep the warring sects of Christians 
in order. You go on into a great square 
vestibule, in the centre of which, with 
rows of immense candles at its head and 
foot, under a long row of beautifully cov- 
ered brass lamps, lies a rectangular stone 
of rose-colored marble about eight feet 
long and four feet wide. It is four in- 
ches above the floor, and around its edges 
at intervals burn the wax tapers of wor- 
shippers. This is the stone on which it 
is said the body of the Lord was laid 
when it was anointed for burial. As 
you look at it, you see pilgrim after pil- 
grim walk forward and prostrate himself 
before it. He gets down on his knees, 
and bows his head to the floor, then leans 
over and kisses the stone. As you come 
closer, you find that the marble has been 
worn into roughness by the pressure of 
human lips, and if you will s.and and 
watch the earnest worshippers who pray 
before it, you cannot but be impressed 
with their faith. An old peasant woman 
in black, who trembles as she puts her 
long thin hands caressingly on the mar 
ble, bends over and touches it again and 
again with her withered lips. A pretty 
boy of ten crosses himself and kneels be- 
side his Armenian mother, while they go 
through their devotions together. A 
gray-haired peasant in a sheep-skin coat 
and a white turban kisses the stone not 
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a foot away from a_ well- 
dressed man, Spaniard or 
Italian. Another man lays 
his beads on the slab, that 
they may be blessed by the 
contact, and crosses himself 
as he rises. Thereisa Syrian 
kavass in Turkish trousers 
and gold vest, and here come 
two pretty women with 
cream-colored faces, whose 
large black eyes drop tears 
as they bend low over the 
They are Christians 
from near Damascus, and 
their home is not far from 
Lebanon. Beside them kneel 
a family of Greeks, the men 
of whom are in the ballet-girl 
costume of the Albanians, 
followed by a richly dressed 
lady, who lays some cakes of 
incense on the slab, and prays 
long before it. Behind her 
two Russian women, 
who have long strips of white 
linen in their hands. They 
wait until the crowd has par- 
tially thinned, and then they 
measure the stone with this 
cloth, and cut it into strips 
of just the size of the slab. 
They rub these strips over 
the stone, praying as they do 
so, for these are to be their winding 
sheets, and they believe that, buried 
in them, they will rest more easily in 
their graves. : 

It is difficult to appreciate the solem- 
nity of the worship of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. There is superstition 
mixed with earnest, honest faith, as is so 
often the case in the poor, weak human 
brain, even in those who lay claims to 
greater intellectuality than these poor 
pilgrims. These tens of thousands of 
pilgrims continue to pray as they rise 
from the Stone of Unction, and it is with 
bowed heads that they walk on into the 
great rotunda of the sepulchre itself. 
Here in the very centre rises an oblong 
marble structure about thirty feet high, 
twenty-five feet long, and seventeen feet 
wide. This is the tomb of Christ. It is 
more like a chapel than a tomb, and its 
lront and sides are covered with candles. 
Curious brass lamps, with glass globes 
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of different colors, hang like a frieze 
around its alabaster top, and between 
these are oil paintings with scriptural 
scenes upon them. In its front, in gold 
pillars as high as a man, are columns of 
painted wax, each six inches thick and 
twelve feet long, and at the top of each 
of these a flame trembles. The marble is 
yellow with age, and the architecture of 
the building is rather rude than artistic. 

It is entered by a low door, through 
which at Easter a stream of parti-colored 
humanity ever flows. You enter, and in 
a vestibule so dark that you can hardly 
see the features of the crowds around 
you, you find the same kissing and pray- 
ing going on. A column of marble 
about three feet high stands in the centre 
of this vestibule, and upon this thou- 
sands of kisses are pressed every day. 
Into its top is set a piece of the stone 
which was rolled from the door of Christ’s 
tomb itself. The stones walling the tomb 
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are very thick, and the door is so nar- 
row that only one man can enter it at a 
time, and so low that even boys bow their 
heads in going in. The room of the tomb 
is so small that it will only hold four per- 
sons. It is dimly lighted with candles, 


and a Greek priest in cap and gown is 
always on guard. 


At the right of the 


THE 


room, set into the wall, there is a marble 
slab of the purest white, which rests upon 
another slab about four feet high, form- 
ing a box or ledge, which fills one side 
of the room. This box is supposed to 
have been the sepulchre of Christ, the 
holiest of the holy places of the earth to 
the people of the Christian world. It is 
always filled with worshippers, who pray 
and drop their tears, and then reverently 
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back their way out to give place to 
others. 

All of the Christian sects claim a right 
to the tomb, and it is free of access to 
every denomination. The chapels of the 
various churches which look into the 
rotunda are gorgeously decorated, and 
each sect has some special relic of the 
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crucifixion which its people consider 
their especial charge and which they 
guard with the greatest of reverence. 
One chapel contains the stocks in which 
some of the saints were imprisoned, and 
the chapel of the Syrians has the tomb of 
Nicodemus and of Joseph of Arimathea. 
The Latins have the column of the 
scourging. The Greeks have the finest 
chapel of all that surround the rotunda, 
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and they are, both in wealth and power, 
in the predominance in the Church of 
the Sepulchre. 

The Oriental Christians are very super- 
stitious, and they have implicit faith in 
the stories connected with the sepulchre. 
They believe that the ceremonies of 
Easter carry with them saving grace, and 
they are for this holy week in a wild 
state of religious excitement. The offi- 
cers of the various churches do all they 
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can to increase this excitement, and the 
result is a series of religious pageants in 
which each patriarch and his bishops try 
to outshine in splendor and gorgeous 
ceremonials the other churches. The 
competition is so great that at times the 
various sects break out into very unchris- 
tian fights, and in 1834 there was a riot 
in the Holy Sepulchre, in which more 
than three hundred pilgrims were suffo- 
cated or trampled to death. During the 
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ceremonies of 1889, regiments of Turkish 
soldiers were stationed in the more holy 
of the spots of Jerusalem, and several 
companies surrounded the various patri- 
archs in their church celebrations. 

The celebrations began with Palm 
Sunday. The patriarchs blessed the 
palms, and these were distributed by the 
thousands to the people. Every man, 
woman, and child in all Jerusalem seemed 
to be waving palm branches; and the 
court, and the Church of the Sepulchre, 
were filled with green. The Greek 
patriarch and his bishops marched three 
times around the grand aisle outside of 
the rotunda of the church, bearing a cross 
of gold and preceded by clouds of incense 
from urns which were carried by bishops 
in gorgeous white brocaded silk gowns, 
covered with roses of red and gold. There 
were a score or more of bishops in the 
procession who had crosses of diamonds 
six inches long hung upon their breasts, 
and whose long black hair flowed out of 
their high black caps and down upon 
their shoulders. The Greek patriarch, 
who is the central figure in all of these 
celebrations and who is the head of the 
Greek Church in Palestine and Arabia, 
He was 


carried the gold cross-like staff. 
dressed in the most gorgeous of gowns 
of cloth of gold and silver, and upon his 
handsome gray head was his cap of high 
office—a great dome-like tiara of silver 
and gold, which fairly blazed with dia- 


monds, emeralds, and rubies, each of 
which was worth a fortune. 

On Holy Thursday the Latins cele- 
brated a grand mass, and the washing of 
the feet took place at the door of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The Greeks held their cere- 
mony in the court in front of the church, 
and the patriarch, here in the open air, 
washed the feet of twelve of his bishops 
in commemoration of the feet-washing of 
the apostles by Christ, after the observ- 
ance of the Last Supper. This Greek 
foot-washing is one of the great sights of 
Easter, and a large number of pilgrims 
slept in the court that they might have 
places to see it on the morning of the 
celebration. At daylight the court was 
packed, and for hours before the cere- 
mony began, the streets leading to the 
church were jammed with a crowd of 
Mohammedans and Christians, of Orien- 
tals and Occidentals, such as you will see 
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nowhere else inthe world. In the centre 
of the court stood an oval rostrum, about 
four feet above the stones. Around its 
floor ran an iron railing enclosing a space 
about eight feet wide and twelve feet 
long. Inside the railing and running 
around it were seats, and at the back was 
a gold and white arm-chair cushioned 
with red satin. This stage was for the 
ceremony, and the chair was the throne 
of the patriarch. The other seats were 
for the bishops. Around this platform, 
to keep back the crowd, was a guard of 
soldiers, and back of these, in a solid 
mass, were the people. I sat on a house- 
top, with the consular kavass in sword 
and staff beside me, and looked with won- 
der at the twenty thousand people below. 
The steps leading to the chapel of Mount 
Calvary were filled with Mohammedan 
women with veiled faces, in sheet-like 
gowns, and every niche and corner of 
the buildings surrounding the court was 
covered by Greek men and boys, who 
held on as they could to the walls. The 
ledges of the convent were filled with 
Syrians, and even the roof of the sepul- 
chre itself had its coping of picturesque 
humanity. 

There was a stir in the crowd, and I 
looked toward the door of the church. 
Headed by two fierce-looking Syrian kav- 
asses with swords at their sides and with 
long thick staffs headed with silver, came 
the bishops, and in their midst the dig- 
nified figure of the patriarch himself. 
The grand procession passed slowly and 
dignifiedly through the mass, and a won- 
derful silence succeeded as the bishops 
mounted the steps of the rostrum. The 
patriarch took his seat on his chair of 
state, and the twelve bishops arranged 
themselves, in two divisions of six, on 
each side of the platform—fine looking 
men all of them, with full silken beards. 
Presently a chanting solo was heard from 
the convent beyond. I looked, and there 
against the wall, in an improvised pulpit 
above the heads of the multitude, a Greek 
priest, in black cap and gown, stood with 
a gold-plated book open on a rack in front 
of him. His chant continued during 
the greater part of the proceedings. 
A priest brought to the rostrum a large 
golden pitcher in a basin of gold as large 
as a foot-bath, and placed it in front of 
the patriarch. As his blessedness and 
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THE 


the bishops rose, there was a waving of 
the candle-made crosses, a passing of the 
hands this way and that, and a great deal 
f bowing, which is understood only by 
the Greeks and Russians. 
‘hen the patriarch prepared for the 
washing. He stood in front of his chair 
id took off his great dome of a hat. As 
did so, his long gray locks fell down 
almost to his waist, and his fair, open, 


} 


dignified face shone out under the sun. 
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He next laid off his grand gown ; piece 
by piece the cloth of gold was removed, 
and he at last stood forth in a white robe 
of the finest cream-colored silk crépe 
bound round the waist ‘vith a gold and 
white girdle. In this still grand attire, 
personating the Saviour, he took a long 
Turkish bath-towel and twisted it about 
his loins, and then, stooping over, he 
poured the water from the gold pitcher 
into the basin. The twelve bishops, in 
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the meantime, were busy getting their 
feet out of their English congress-gaiters 
and in pulling their white cotton socks 
off for the washing. Each has one foot 
bare as the patriarch comes around with 
the basin, and each holds out his bare foot 
to be washed. This the patriarch does very 
quickly, rubbing the toot with water and 
drying it with a towel. As he finished 
he bent over and kissed the foot he had 
washed, and then went on to the next 
apostle. The last bishop represented St. 
Peter, and, after the example of Peter of 
the past, he objected to having his feet 
washed by his Lord; he rose and gestic- 
ulated violently, but the patriarch opens 
the Bible and reads to him the admonition 
which Christ made to Peter; he shook 
his hand at Peter as he did so, and a 
moment later Peter sat down humbly and 
submitted to the washing. 

At this moment, the bells of the Greek 
churches all over Jerusalem burst out in a 
chorus of rejoicing. The preacher against 
the wall chanted louder than ever, and 
the great crowd surged this way and that 
in their efforts to get nearer the platform. 
The patriarch descended, the bishops fol- 
lowed, and in double file they marched 
out through the crowd, with the kavasses 
clearing the way. As they did so, a priest 
carried a vase of the holy water in which 
the feet had been washed, in front of the 
patriarch, and into this his blessedness 
dipped a great bouquet of roses and 
sprinkled the water over the crowd. The 
people held their faces up to catch the 
purifying rain, and they rushed to the 
platform and wiped up the drops that had 
fallen on the floor, with their handker- 
chiefs, passing them over their faces. 

A disgraceful scene occurred on Friday, 
when the supposed miracle of the holy 
fire was performed in the rotunda of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Latin churches 
have not taken part in this ceremony dur- 
ing the past three hundred years. The 
Roman Catholics protest against it, and 
it is now managed entirely by the Greeks 
and the other superstitious churches of 
the Orient. The Greeks say that the 
miracle has been celebrated ever since 
the days of theapostles. It is mentioned 
in theological literature as far back as the 
ninth century, and in the twelfth century 
it was used as a means to rouse enthu- 
siasm against the enemies of Christian- 
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ity. Mostof the pilgrims of the Eastern 
churches believe that the fire actually 
comes down from heaven, and that they 
are able to ignite their candles from 
flames sent by God. This holy fire ap- 
pears precisely at two o'clock Pp. m. 
every Saturday ‘before Easter in the 
tomb of the Holy Sepulchre. All of the 
lights of the church have been put out 
beforehand, and the people stand for 
hours and wait for the holy fire. There 
are holes in the walls of the sepulchre 
itself, and through these candles are 
passed to the patriarch of Jerusalem, who 
is inside; he lights them with the 
sacred flame and hands them, burning, 
out again. Other candles are lighted 
from these, and messengers running 
carry the holy fire all over Palestine, to 
Bethlehem and to Nazareth, to the Sea of 
Galilee and to the different parts of the 
earth from which the pilgrims come. 
The interest in this cememony is as great 
as that which surrounds the passion play 
of Oberammergau. 

The night before the miracle hundreds 
sleep in different chapels arid in the ro- 
tunda, in order to hold good places for the 
morrow, and during the day the churches 
are thronged to such an extent that peo- 
ple are often injured by the crush. 

In the morning every one has a bunch 
of candlesin his hand. There are ten 
thousand dozens of candles in the crowd 
below you, and all are to be lighted 
within an hour with fire from heaven, as 
they believe. They are by no means all 
so noisy as the Greek fanatics who have 
been singing denunciations of the Jews. 

Now the ceremonies begin. The Greek 
patriarch and his bishops in gorgeous 
dresses march three times round the 
sepulchre with banners, praying. They 
ask God to send down the fire, and their 
march is preceded by a flag and a cross. 
There is chanting and crossing, and then 
the Kopts follow their Ethiopian patri- 
arch, gorgeous in his gold cap and gown. 
Now there is silence, and the only sound 
is that of the squeezing of the mass as it 
breathlessly watches. 

The patriarch has entered the sepulchre, 
and the fire is expected from heaven. No 
one suspects that it comes from his luci- 
fer matches, and the scratching, if there 
be any, is not heard. It appears to be all 
dark within the walls of the sepulchre. 
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Now there is a shout, a faint light shines 
out at the holes. The soldiers struggle 
to keep the crowd back. Men with whips 
run this way and that, making roads 
through the mass which the soldiers try 
to keep clear. The priests stand at the 
holes in the walls, and great bunches of 
candles are passed in. They are handed 
out lighted, and fleet-footed runners 
seize them and run to the various chap- 
els. The Kopt chapel, at the back of the 
sepulchre, blazes with lights, and in less 
time than it takes for me to write this 
sentence, the whole of the mass below 
me blaze of fire. ‘Every man, 
woman, and child has his or her candle 
lighted, and the lights are hauled up by 
strings from one gallery to the other. 
Now a black-hatted priest creeps along 
the roof of the chapel of the sepulchre. 
He lights the hundreds of lamps and 
candles upon its edges; and as I look 
over it I see that the Greek chapel be- 
yond blazes with thousands of colored 
lights. The lamps over the whole of 
the great church are burning, and fleet- 
footed runners outside are carrying the 
holy fire over the country. 

The smoke comes up in great volumes, 


was a 


and the air is perceptibly warmer. These 
ten thousand people and the thousands 
of lights in the church were all lighted 
by hands in just seven minutes by the 


watch, and within fifteen minutes the 
fire was all over Jerusalem. 

Every day of the Holy Week had its 
ceremonies. American pilgrims visited 
the spots made holy by association with 
Christ's life about Jerusalem. They 
kissed the ground on which Stephen was 
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stoned, they visited the monastery which 
now stands on the floor of the house of 
Pontius Pilate. They prayed before 
Christ’s prison, and they held services 
all along the Via Dolorosa, kneeling and 
praying at the various stations. At the 
Jewish Passover, thousands came up to 
Jerusalem from different parts of Pales- 
tine, and the ceremonies of the feast are 
much the same as in the days of Christ. 
The Easter festival itself was not so 
wonderful in comparison with the ser- 
vices of the week. The day was ushered 
in with the ringing of bells, and the pil- 
grims among the Russians rushed into 
each other’s arms and gave the ‘‘ kiss of 
peace.’’ I saw many an affecting meet- 
ing among the women from Russia. The 
Easter celebrations were more notable for 
the display of fine vestments and gor- 
geous plate than for the excellence of the 
music and unusual features in the cere- 
monies. The Latin churches held their 
services in front of the chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Latin patriarch 
officiating with the American bishop 
from Tennessee among the dignitaries at 
his side. There was a solemn high mass 
in front of the sepulchre, and after this 
the patriarch and bishops, followed by 
the crowd bearing lighted candles, 
marched around the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, chanting and offering up their 
prayers on the spots made holy by their 
association with the Saviour’s death and 
burial. The ceremonies of the Greek 
Church come later, when all over the hills 
about Jerusalem can be heard the voices 
of the people and the sound of the bells 
which sang the song of the risen Saviour. 
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OBERT BROWNING'S place among 

the English poets can hardly be de- 
termined in the nineteenth century. The 
great in letters and art stand too near the 
public eye, to be judged fairly in their 
own age; they must be viewed down the 
harmonizing vista of time, to be set in 
right relation to their fellow-workers and 
the world. 

The man of genius is generally under- 
valued during his life and overestimated 
at his death ; especially does he come in 
conflict with the popular judgment, if 
he breaks from tradition and the estab- 
lished order, and creates for himself a 
new form of expression. 


popular 
The popular idea of poetry is 
that it should be so plain that he may 


Browning has not been a 


poet. 


read who runs. It demands sound be- 
fore sense, feeling before thought, form 
before substance; but with Browning, 
form and sound are subservient to sub- 
stance and sense, and thought, too pro- 
found and too subtle to be caught on 
the wing, pervades and characterizes 
all his work. He has cared more to 
be genuine and true to himself, than 
to be popular with the multitude. In 
his poem entitled «« Popularity,’ he has 
given his idea of the value of popular 
success. 
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We may fitly apply the first verses to 
the poet himself : 


* Stand still, true poet that you are, 
I know you; let me try and draw you. 
Some night you’ll fail us. When afar 
You rise, remember one man saw you, 
Knew you, and named a star. 
“ My star, God’s glow-worm! Why extend 
That loving hand of His, which leads you, 
Yet locks you safe from end to end 
Of this dark world, unless He needs you— 
Just saves your light to spend? 
“His clenched Hand shall unclose at last, 
I know, and let out all the beauty. 
My poet holds the future fast, 
Accepts the coming ages’ duty, 
Their present for this past. 


“That day the earth’s feast-master’s brow 
Shall clear, to God the chalice raising ; 
‘ Others give best at first, but Thou 
Forever set’stour table praising— 
Keep’st the good wine till now.’ ” 


Yet from the first he has prized the appre- 
ciation of the few, and been pleased to find 
it growing steadily into the approval of 
the many : his last words were of gratifi- 
cation at hearing that his last volume was 
out and eagerly sought. 

For a full half of this busy century 
Robert Browning has poured out the ful- 


ness of his vigorous thought, his quick 


sympathy, his earnest endeavor. Fifty 
years of firm purpose and steadfast devo- 
tion can not fail to leave a lasting mark. 
It has been happily said of Browning, 
that he has not merely written books, 
but «achieved a literature.’’ This litera- 
ture bears from first to last the stamp of 
his strong personality ; it borrows noth- 
ing from his predecessors, it has slight 
affiliation with his contemporaries ; it is 
unique, and stands alone. 

Such an author can not be crowded 
into a niche. 

Shall we rank him with the great dra- 
matists? If we take up one of his plays, 

Colombe’s Birthday,”’ «A Blot on the 
‘Scutcheon,’’ or ‘In a Balcony,’’ we 
are sure to alight upon some strong 
scene, vivid in color, vigorous in lan- 
guage and all aglow with life, which 
transports us to the age of Shake- 
speare, and into the very presence of 
Webster or Ford. Under its spell, we 
decide that Browning is above all else a 
dramatist. So undoubtedly he would 

ive been had he been born in the Eliza- 

than period ; but our own age does not 
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offer the best opportunity for the writer 
of plays, and Browning’s message is to 
the thinker rather than to the actor, for 
the study rather than the stage. Yet the 
unmistakable dramatic fire pervades his 
work, and often bursts through in unex- 
pected places, to vivify and illuminate 
the seriousness of his solid thought. 

If we open at one of his striking dra- 
matic lyrics or idyls, ‘‘ The Confessional,”’ 
‘«« Christina and Monaldeschi,’’ or «‘ Mar- 
tin Relph,’’ we discover wherein he 
differs from the old dramatists: they 
were pledged to the dramatic form, but 
here we find one who can give us the 
dramatic element, pure and simple, with- 
out the form, a power demanding a finer 
touch and a more subtle skill. 

If we bring together the love poems, 
scattered liberally through the Browning 
volumes, each a gem, crystallized about a 
point of pure light or a flash of lambent 
flame, such as «‘ My Star,”’ ‘‘ Two in the 
Campagna,’’ ‘The Flower’s Name’’— 
we are moved to enlist the author with 
the noted lyrists who have set our rough 
English to musical measures. But, be- 
fore we have read many stanzas, we per- 
ceive that we are not dealing with a 
sentimental poet, but with one who 
‘«blows thro’ bronze,’’ and ‘“ works in 
fresco,’’ to whose teeming thought the 
measured sonnet and the lilting lyric 
can not give ‘‘ample scope or verge 
enough.”’ 

If next,we turn to ‘‘ The Flight of the 
Duchess,’’ ‘‘ The Glove,’’ or ‘‘The Inn 
Album,”’ each the embodiment of a ro- 
mantic story, we incline to class our 
author with the poets of romance ; but if 
we read behind the lines, we find that the 
romantic tale is but a mask, through 
which is uttered some deep lesson of life, 
some great conflict of the soul ; and we 
conclude that no pent-up conventional 
school can ‘contract his powers,’’ since 
the whole boundless universe is his 
stage. Dramatic, lyric, romantic, philo- 
sophic, psychic, Browning’s poetry has 
traits of each of these orders, and belongs 
in part to them all. 

Of the poets nearest his time, Brown- 
ing seems to have been most in sympa- 
thy with Shelley. We find assurance of 
this in his earliest work, ‘ Pauline,’’ 
written at the age of twenty-one, in 
which he invokes him with tender rever- 
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ence, under the name of ‘‘ Sun-treader.”’ 
A more delicate, yet subtly sweet flower, 
is dropped at Shelley’s feet, in the exqui- 
site little poem, ‘‘ Memorabilia.”’ 


‘Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you? 
And did you speak to him again ? 
How strange it seems, and new ! 
“But you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 
And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter ! 


“I crossed a moor with a name ofits own 
And a use in the world, no doubt, 
Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
’Mid the blank miles round about. 


‘*For there I picked up on the heather, 
And there I putinside my breast 
A moulted feather, an eagle feather— 
Well, I forget the rest.” 


The influence of both Shelley and 
Keats is discernible in the poet’s next 
work, ‘‘Paracelsus,’’ written two years 
later, notably in its musical songs : 


“* Heap cassia, saudal-buds and stripes 
Of labdanum and aloe-balls "*— 


reminiscent of Keats in its melody and 
its Oriental imagery ; and 


“ Over the sea our galleys went,” 


in its fine spiritual significance sugges- 
tive of Shelley. 

Of all modern English poets, Byron is 
the one with whom Browning found the 
least accord. Not only in externals but 
also in essentials the two are antipodal : 
Byron self-centred to the core—Brown- 
ing merging himself in the consideration 
of others ; Byron melodious, fluent, re- 
joicing in color, form, euphony—Brown- 
ing rugged, forceful, careless of form, re- 
gardful of thought ; Byron misanthropic, 
gloomy, despondent, out of tune with 
the world and himself—Browning sunny, 
cheerful, optimistic, in harmony with the 
universe ; Byron with his wail, 

“‘T have not loved the world, nor the world me,” 
—Browning with his note of cheer : 


“ This world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank: it means intensely and means good.” 

But, although the peculiar quality of 
Browning’s genius places him upon 
a solitary pedestal in the grand gal- 
lery of British poets, there is nothing 
recluse to be noted in his life, nothing 
exclusive in the nature of his work ; on 
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the contrary, for range and variety he is 
the most inclusive of all the writers of 
the Victorian age. 

In spite of the vast extent and the ex- 
acting character of the labor of his life, 
he has kept himself in touch with his 
time, its discoveries and inventions, its 
history and philosophy. Often he has 
been in advance of it, sometimes even of 
the specialists ; as in the case of the doc- 
trine of the evolution of man, which he 
set forth, in words that burn, in his poem 
of ‘‘ Paracelsus,’’ twenty-five years be- 
fore Darwin and Huxley were ready to 
announce it to the world. In the same 
poem the poet foreruns the philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, in a passage of great 
beauty and force, beginning : 

“ Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness.” 

This spiritual foresight, evinced in his 
earliest poem, is the more remarkable 
when we consider the extreme youth of 
the poet. 

Browning is the delight of artists, for 
his interior and thorough knowledge of 
art, its value and significance as a means 
of expression. A well-known English 
artist has said of him: ‘: Browning’s 
deep penetration into matters of art has 
always delighted me. His clear divina- 
tion of the restless individualities that 
can be subjugated, and lost even, in the 
exhibition of the ordered graces of art, 
he has shown again and again. There 
is a great band of artists—of all kinds 
—to whom he has revealed himself as 
a true friend, and we love him because 
he first loved us.’’ His instinctive bent 
toward art, quickened by foreign travel, 
and developed by years of residence in 
‘Italy, my Italy,’”’ has found expression 
in those well-known poems, ‘Andrea 
del Sarto,”’ «Fra Lippo Lippi,’ ‘Old 
Pictures in Florence,’’ and in other art- 
poems not so widely read ; it glows, too, 
on many a page and lights up many a 
line, in the long array of his plays, idyls, 
and monologues. 

In the realm of music he has left us 
valuable studies in «‘ A Toccata of Galup- 
pi’s,’’ ‘‘ Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,”’ 
‘‘Charles Avison,’’ and, best of all, in 
‘Abt Vogler,’”’ that inestimable poem, 
which, now diving to the depths of the 
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composer’s soul, now soaring to the 
heights of impassioned prophecy, bears 
us on its swelling waves up and on, to 
mountain-peaks only scaled by the most 
aspiring souls. 

Art, music, science, philosophy, the 
essential-womanly—each of these great 
themes has found in Robert Browning a 
true and faithful interpreter; but these 
have interested him, not independently 
or ultimately, but in their relation to the 
great problems of life, man, the soul, 
and the universe. This scrutiny of the 
soul is both the foundation and the key- 
stone of Browning’s magnificent work ; 
by this effort must his earthly life be es- 
timated, by this achievement must his 
place in the world of literature be meas- 
ured. 

At the very outset the young poet be- 
gan to search, with his ‘‘ inquiring eye,”’ 
the human soul in its complex relations 
to other souls and to the universal plan ; 
and to question, with his ‘tongue so 
varied in discourse,’’ the why, whence, 
and whither. 

‘‘Paracelsus’’ sounds the first note on 
this full chord: since the Divine Unity 
consists of wisdom and love, it is only 


in the harmonious union of knowledge 
and love, that man, becoming god-like, 


attains his possible perfection. <‘‘Sor- 
dello’’ takes up the strainin a different 
key: it tells the story of a soul, and how 
it gained out of all in which it seemed 
only to fail. The motif of ‘Pippa 
Passes,”’ is that nothing is great or small 
in the sight of God, and that the least 
one of us may be the unconscious instru- 
ment of his mightiest plan or purpose. 
The same thought finds utterance in 
‘The Boy and the Angel.’’ The pathetic 
drama of «*A Blot on the ’Scutcheon ”’ 
reveals the futility of human pride, and 
warns that ‘‘vengeance is God’s, not 
man's.’’ The key-note of ‘(In a Bal- 
cony’’ is struck in the word of the hero, 
Norbert : 


‘ruth is the strong thing : let man’s life be true !"’ 


The play of « Luria’’ deals with a sin- 
cere, impassioned, savage nature, sub- 
jected to the tests of civilization—its 
craft, selfishness, and treachery—held by 
an overmastering devotion to the city of 
h is adoption, and falling a martyr to his 
disappointment. It depicts the conflict 
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in the breast of Luria, the progress of his 
soul under the discipline of defeat, and 
the saving influence of his open, trusting 
nature, in revealing unto themselves the 
faithless self-seekers who have betrayed 
his trust. 

«The Ring and the Book,’’ regarded 
by students of Browning as the greatest 
of all the dramatic poems, both in gran- 
deur of conception and brilliancy of exe- 
cution, embodies the idea of the many- 
sidedness of truth and the fallacy of 
human judgment, concisely expressed in 
these three lines, near the close of the 
poem : 

“Our human speech is naught, 


Our human testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation, words and wind.” 


‘‘Fifine at the Fair,’’ that sophistical, 
subtle, and ingenious piece of argument, 
is a curious study of the difference be- 
tween man’s idea of constancy and 
woman’s. 

‘James Lee’s Wife,’’ a wonderful 
analysis, sure and keen, of a woman’s 
soul-experiences, tells, upon a sad minor 
key, the mystery of change, its inevita- 
ble place in the order of progress, and 
the wisdom of accepting it and rising 
with it to victory. 

** Nothing can be as it has been before ; 
Better, so call it, only not the same. 
To draw one beauty into our heart's core 
And keep it changeless ! such our claim ; 
So answered—Never more ! 
‘Simple? Why, this is the old woe o’ the world; 
Tune, to whose rise and fall we‘live and die. 
Rise with it, then! Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled !”” 


«The Statue and the Bust”’ illustrates 
the wrong and sin of vacillation and 
infirmity of purpose. Its argument is 
that, since will is the great force of the 
soul, the creative and God-like faculty, 
want of will, irresolution, indecision, 
which is the opposite quality, the nega- 
tive of that positive, constitutes a barrier 
to the soul’s progress, and is therefore a 
sin, 

“‘ And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost, 

Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 

‘Caliban upon Setebos,’’ a striking ex- 
ample of the availability of the grotesque 
in art, while setting forth the natural 
theology of the natural man, has, for 
its central meaning, the inference that, 
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more or less unconsciously, each human 
being, of whatever kind or degree, con- 
structs his own Deity ; or, that each man 
is nearest to his own God. 


“ He is strong, and Lord. 
Am strong myself compared to yondercrabs . 
That march now from the mountain to the sea ; 
Let twenty pass, and stone the twenty-first, 
Loving not, hating not, just choosing so. 
Say, the first straggler that boasts purple spots 
Shall join the file, one pincer twisted off; 
Say, this bruised fellow shall receive a worm, 
And two worms he whose nippers end in red. 
As it likes me each time, I do: so He.” 


These fragmentary allusions to a few 
prominent poems are sufficient to show, 
if that were necessary, that Browning is 
eminently the Poet of Purpose, and that 
his purpose has been to throw light upon 
the darkness that gathers about our feet, 
and to disentangle some of the complex- 
ities that beset our onward way. 

A great master of language, he has 
not been satisfied to marshal words into 
line and verse, just to produce a fine ef- 
fect. A true lover of art, in all its varied 


forms, he has not spent his life in selfish 
devotion at its shrine, but has nobly put 
it to its highest use, taking art’s way, 


* Because it is the glory and good of art, 
That art remains the one way possible 
Ofspeakingtruth ...... 
So may you paint your picture, twice show truth, 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall ;— 
So, note by note, bring music from your mind, 
Deeper than ever the Andante dived ; — 
So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside.” 


The writer, whether poet, novelist, or 
essayist, who would catch the ear and 
touch the heart of this generation, with 
its restless questioning, its hunger and 
thirst for truth, must open the windows 
of his soul heavenward for the light, and 
stand ready to give as freely as he has 
received. 

Certainly, Robert Browning has re- 
ceived freely and given generously. We 
owe him much. He has bequeathed to 
us, in his life, a worthy example of 
‘work for work’s sake,’’ verifying his 
own stirring lines : 

** Man’s work is to labor and leaven, — 

As best he may,—earth here with heaven ; 
*Tis work for work's sake that he’s needing: 
Let him work on and on, as if speeding 
Work’s end, but not dream of succeeding ’ 
Because if success were intended, 

Why, heaven would begin ere earth ended !”’ 
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With no pretence to philanthropy, no 
assumption of a message or a mission, 
he has toiled for man in his own God- 
given way, trustingly and steadfastly. 
If we pluck anywhere a ‘‘ pomegranate ’’ 
from the fruitful tree of his life’s work, 
and ‘cut deep down the middle,’’ we 
shall ‘find within a heart blood-tinc- 
tured, of a veined humanity.’’ So said 
the one who knew him best and who was 
to him 


“The dearest poet I ever knew, 
Dearest and greatest and best to me.” 


He has evolved for us, in the warp and 
woof of his many-folded web of poesy, a 
philosophy of life, hopeful, courageous, 
consistent. 

In an age tending heavily toward 
materialism, he has held high the torch 
of spirituality, kept clear and burning 
from the central fires of his own sun- 
bright soul. 

In a day of pessimism, he has raised 
and dedicated to optimism an enduring 
temple, whose stately pillars are the 
Mind, the Heart, and the Soul, based 
upon the firm foundation-stones of Rea- 
son, Love, and Faith. 

The Victorian age may well be proud 
of its two great poets, Browning and 
Tennyson ; each has put his stamp upon 
the pure gold of its literature. There is 
room for both in the hearts of the lovers 
of English verse. If there are some who 
yield to Robert Browning a larger place 
than to his brother-poet, it is because 
they have found a more sustaining 
strength, a more penetrating sympathy, 
a more jubilant note, in his triumphant 
song, than in the sweet cadences and the 
sad minors of the great Laureate. 

To these the grand old poet can never 
die ; death can not touch him, the Poet of 
Life and Action, in whose thought that 
which the world calls death was never a 
finality, but only an event in the progress 
of life, an ‘incident in the development 
of the soul.’’ To them he lives and will 
live ever—a brave spirit, true to the best 
thought of his own time, yet reaching 
back with one hand to the mighty Eliza- 
bethan age, and stretching forward with 
the other to the mightier ages yet to be. 


‘“* Our poet holds the Future fast, 
Accepts the coming ages’ duty ; 
Their Present for this Past.” 
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ARIZONA, 1885. 


By CHARLES F. LUMMIs. 


CLIMBIN’ the Mesa Grande, 
’N’ the bronchos fit to drap, 

’Th the sand hub-high, ’n’ the white-het sky, 
Like the breath o’ hell—gee-¢ap / 


Nary a pasagero— 
Jes’ me ’n’ the stage; ’n’ in’t, 

Thet Fargo box fr’m the P’int o’ Rocks 
’Th dust f’r the Frisco mint. 


Ten thous’n’ cool, I reck’n, 
Ten thous’n’ ef ther’s a nick— 
’N’ me on the drive at sixty-five, 
’N’ the po’r ol’ wife gone sick ! 


Yo’ Bill Green! Wot yo’ think'n’ ? 
Be yo’ locoed, ’r wot? I ’llow 

Et’s a purty bust, ef the Line cain’t trust 
O? Bill f’r a white man zow / 


Trust me? Bet yo’ gue si, now! 
We're po’r ez the ribs o’ grief; 

But the Boy ’n’ Sue—’t ’d kill the two 
Ef Dad wuz to turn to thief! 


Ef Jim wuz only yer, now, 
F’r to sorter ease the road 

’Th his han’s’me phiz, ’n’ thet laff o’ his— 
’N’ to help to guard the load! 


Po’r Jim! Et gallds him awful, 
This rustle f’r daily bread ; 


’Th his mammy down, ’n’ no work in town, 
’N’ nuth’n’ to hope ahead. 


He says to me this morn’n’— 
Thet quiet ’n’ despurtlike— 
‘“‘Dad, Im a-goin’ to the Cabezon, 
’N’ [ll die but I’ll make a strike! 


‘“‘T cain’t stan’ this no longer, 
F’r ’t ain’t nuther jest n’r right!” 
’N’ out he lit. Jim’s wild a bit, 
But yo’ bet his heart is white! 


Ef only—whoa, yo’ devils! 
A hold-up, ez shore ez chalk ! 

Throw up my han’s? Why, f’r shore! A man’s 
A fool to despute sech talk ! 


Whoop! 7hen I ketched yo’ nappin’ ! 
Thet box is a trifle more’n 

A load f’r one ’n’ not drap his gun— 
Now sposen you throw up yo'rn / 

Don’t tech thet gun! Yo’ ijjit, 
Take THET! Hed to tumble him / 

Deader’n a rat—why, thet’s my ol’ hat— 
’N’ the mask—h-h-h! Christ! My jim! 








By DANIEL MORGAN TAYLOR, 


Hd) 

Z I has been said, and 

$ not without some 

= “S$ show of justice in 

the assertion, that the military is the most 
conservative of all classes; and doubtless 
the legionaries, over their camp-fires, dis- 
cussed and condemned that lengthening 
of the sword which historians have vari- 
ously ascribed as the cause and effect of 
the contraction of the frontiers of Imperial 
Rome, and drew gloomy auguries from 
any change, however slight, in the matter 
of their equipment or foimation. This 
spirit has been preserved in the military 
body of our country to the present day, 
so that there are veterans yet living who 
can tell of the bitter opposition in our 
own army to the introduction of the 
percussion-cap and consequent abolition 
of the flint-lock, and comparatively young 
soldiers remember the gloomy shake of 
the head with which the proposition to 
substitute the breech for the muzzle- 
loader was received. The records of 
the War Department, indeed, contain, it 
is said, a report condemning an arm 
which was conceded to be most excel- 
lent in other respects, because its adop- 
tion would necessitate a slight change 
in the existing manual of arms. But, 
with all this, soldiers appear as rank in- 
novators when compared with legisla- 
tors upon military affairs, for to-day our 
statute-book, carefully revised and codi- 
fied in 1878, contains the following re- 
markable laws then reénacted, while the 
memories of the world were full of the 
Franco-German and Russo-Turkish wars, 
and the names of the Chassepot, the 
German needle-gun, and the Martini- 
Henry, with which they had been fought, 


Captain of Ordnance, U.S. Army. 


were familiar as house- 

hold words. Look at them 

carefully and see what is 

required of the militiaman who would to-: 
day obey his country’s laws and stand 
ready to spring to her defence : 

‘«Sec. 1628, R. S. Every citizen shall, 
after notice of his enrollment, be con- 
stantly provided with a good musket or 
firelock of a bore sufficient for ball of the 
eighteenth part of a pound, a sufficient 
bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a 
knapsack, a pouch with a box therein to 
contain not less than twenty-four cart- 
ridges, suited to the bore of his musket 
or firelock, each cartridge to contain a 
proper quantity of powder and ball; or 
with a good rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch 
and powder-horn, twenty balls suited to 
the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a 
pound of powder.... Each commis- 
sioned officer shall be armed with a sword 
or hanger and spontoon.”’ 

««Sec. 1632. There shall be formed for 
each battalion at least one company of 
grenadiers, light infantry, or riflemen. 
. .. For each company of artillery there 
shall be one captain, two lieutenants, 
four sergeants, four corporals, six gun- 
ners, six bombardiers, one drummer, and 
one fifer. The officers shall be armed 
with a sword or hanger, a fusee, bayonet, 
and belt with a cartridge box to contain 
twelve cartridges. ... For each troop 
of horse . . . the commissioned officers 
shall furnish themselves with good horses 
of at least fourteen hands and a half high, 
and shall be armed with a sword and pair 
of pistols, the holsters to be covered with 
bearskin caps. Each dragoon shall fur- 
nish himself with a serviceable horse 
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. .. a good saddle, bridle, mail-pillion, 
and valise, holsters, anda breast-plate 
and crupper.”’ 

These are only a part of the laws which 
in this year of grace 1890 appear upon 
our statute-book under the title of 
“militia.’’ When we reflect that another 
section requires the enrolling in the 
militia, with very few exceptions, of every 
able-bodied male citizen ‘‘ who is of the 
age of eighteen years, and under the age 
of forty-five years,’ and that the pres- 
ent estimated number of such citizens is 
seven million nine hundred and twenty- 
one thousand four hundred and eighty- 
two, it is not difficult to see why the 
militia thus called for is to-day as non- 
existent as the equipments and organiza- 
tions prescribed for it in the laws govern- 
ing it are obsolete. A brief history of 
how this came to pass will, it is thought, 
prove instructive. 

The fundamental law upon which our 
militia system was originally constructed 
is to be found in the Constitution of the 
United States, which, in article 1, sec. 8, 
grants authority to the Congress ‘to pro- 
vide for calling forth the Militia to execute 
the Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrec- 
tions, and repel Invasions,’’ and «to pro- 
vide for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing the Militia, and for governing such 
Part of them as may be employed in the 
Service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively the Appointment of 
officers, and the Authority of training the 
Militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress,’’ and the inception 
of the militia is to be found in the action 
taken in accordance with the resolutions 
passed by the Continental Congress, July 
18th, 1775, which recommended ‘ that ail 
able-bodied, effective men between sixteen 
and fifty years of age in each colony im- 
mediately form themselves into regular 
companies of militia.’’ One ofthese res- 
olutions recommended that one-fourth 
of the militia in each colony, composed of 
volunteers, be selected from minute men, 
and that a more particular and diligent 
attention be paid to their instruction in 
military discipline. This resolution may 
well be considered the incipient germ of 
the present National Guard system of the 
United States. 

The first House of Representatives, as 
one of its earliest acts, appointed a com- 
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mittee to prepare a bill for the organiza- 
tion of the militia, which committee, 
however, never reported, but at the next 
session, in 1790, General Knox, then 
Secretary of War, submitted his plan for 
this purpose, which was embodied in a 
bill which was discussed for the next two 
sessions. The result of this discussion 
may be found in the present militia law, 
which, enacted in 1792, is practically the 
one upon our statute-book to-day, and the 
one upon which we must act until the 
powers that be shall grant us a better 
one. Knox’s plan had for its prominent 
features provisions requiring the general 
government to furnish arms, equipments, 
and uniforms, and to. bear all the ex- 
penses of camps of instruction in which 
portions of the militia were to be annually 
assembled. 

Although the existing law is an utter 
absurdity, it has not remained so because 
ofignorance of its nature, for Washington 
said of it, shortly after its enactment, that 
it «‘exhibited such striking defects as 
would not have 
been supplied but 
by the zeal of our 
citizens,’’ and dur- 
ing the whole of 
his time as Presi- 
dent he did not 
fail, at each ses- 
sion of Congress, 
to urge in his mes- 
sage that the law 
might be so modi- 
fied as to become 
useful. 

The formation 
of the provisional 
army, called for by 
our threatened 
troubles with 
France in 1798, 
rendered further 
discussion of the 
militia question 
unnecessary ; but 
with the passing 
of these difficul- 
ties the question 
again arose, and it 
was due to Jeffer- 
son’s efforts that 
the act now found 


as section one MILITIAMAN OF 1839. 
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thousand six hundred and sixty-one, R. 
S., was passed. 

This act provided two hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually as a fund for arm- 
ing and equipping the militia, but the 
provision of the old law requiring each 
citizen to equip himself has never been 
repealed, and the ‘‘equipping’’ done 
under the act was confined to ordnance 
stores. 

While this act took a long stride in the 
direction of carrying out General Knox’s 
plan, it was not until 1887 that uniforms 
and camp equipage were added to the 
limited list of what could be furnished 
under the act, and the States still have to 
bear the entire cost of camps of instruc- 
tion. 

As early as 1805, the increase of popu- 
lation showed the uselessness of the re- 
quirement of active military duty from 
the whole male population, and it began 
to be looked upon as an unnecessary 
burden ; but still the law remained un- 
changed in spite of urgent appeals to 
Congress for action upon the subject, 
made in the annual messages of Jefferson 
and Madison. 

Later, Secretary of War Graham sub- 
mitted a report upon the subject in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the fourteenth 
Congress, and this report was referred to 
a committee, of which General W. H. 
Harrison, the grandfather of the present 
Chief Magistrate, was chairman. General 
Harrison, who was a representative from 
Ohio, was much interested in the subject, 
and continued to keep interest in it alive, 
making, in 1818 and 1819, reports urgently 
calling for action. 

No action, however, was taken until 
1825, when Secretary of War Barbour 
convened a board, which had for mem- 
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bers many of the most distinguished 
officers of the army and the militia. To 
this board was submitted a voluminous 
correspondence, which was the result of 
a circular letter previously addressed by 
the Secretary of War to the governors of 
all the States and to certain prominent 
citizens. General Winfield Scott, Colonel 
Zachary Taylor, and Generals Cadwalader 
of Pennsylvania, Sumner of Massachu- 
setts, and Daniel of North Carolina, were 
members of the board, among whose rec- 
ommendations were the establishment 
of the office of Adjutant-General of the 
Militia, and that officers of the regu- 
lar army be furnished to instruct the 
annual camps. The duration of these 
camps was to be ten days in each year, 
the United States paying the militia 
for their loss of time and defraying 
the travelling expenses to and from the 
camps. 

Jackson, in his message to Congress in 
1835, urged the necessity for action, and 
Secretary Cass discussed the matter in 
his annual report, but still nothing was 
done. 

In 1840 Secretary Poinsett submitted 
a plan to Congress which so radically 
changed the existing law and the rela- 
tions between the militia, the States, and 
the general government, that it was fore- 
doomed to failure from its inception. It 
proposed three classes—the active, the 
reserve, and the mass. The active mili- 
tia, numbering one hundred thousand, 
was to be apportioned to the States, each 
of which was to be required by the gen- 
eral government to keep its quota at all 
times full, either by voluntary enlistment 
or by draft. One fourth of the active 
militia was to pass into the reserve annu- 
ally. The whole active militia was to be 
ordered into service and put under pay 
annually for thirty days, which time 
they would spend in camps of instruc- 
tion. 

In 1846 another effort was made to 
limit peace enrollment to the ages be- 
tween twenty-one and fifty, and that the 
force thus enrolled should constitute the 
active militia, whose officers should annu- 
ally serve in camps of instruction under 
pay from the United States. 

During all these years of unsuccessful 
recommendations, unfruitful debates, and 
abortive bills, the militia system, as 
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1. Philadelphia City 
Troops. ‘ 

2New England 
Minute-man. 

3. New York Rifle- 
man. 

4. Connecticut Foot- 
guards. 

5. Virginia Rifle- 
man. 


COLONIAL MILITIAMEN, 


called for by the statute-book, had been 
declining, until, at the outbreak of the 
Mexican war, it was virtually dead, and 
the military spirit of the people had, 
without law, been finding an outlet for 
itself in volunteer organizations, whose 
efficiency was demonstrated in that con- 
test. After its close, the interest in the 
volunteer militia increased. The States 
devoted to their volunteer militia the 
small supplies of arms and equipments 
procured by the annual appropriations 
made under the Act of 1808, but these sup- 
plies were so manifestly inadequate that 
they were supplemented by large State 
appropriations. And this system still 
continues in force, our present National 
Guard being practically the volunteer 
militia referred to in the resolutions of 
1775, to whose instruction in military 
discipline «(a more particular and dili- 
gent attention’’ was to be paid. For 
their support and equipment they to-day 
look to the annual allotment from the 
United States, supplemented in many 
cases by large State appropriations. 

In 1860 an attempt was made to in- 
crease the annual appropriation, the 
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representatives appearing to recognize 
for the first time that our militia system 
existed only on the statute-book, and 
that the volunteer militia system had 
evolved itself in obedience to the call of 
necessity, and all that was then needed 
was support, and not laws of constitution 
and organization. It was in this debate 
that Vallandigham said of the volunteer 
militia, that it would ‘‘in time become 
the National Guard of America."’ 

The existence of a state of war and the 
creation of the superb army which the 
United States put forward in 1861 to pro- 
tect its national existence, put a stop 
to Congressional discussion of a militia 
system until, with the coming of peace, 
the thirty-ninth Congress saw a revival 
of the subject, and several bills looking 
to the reorganization of the militia were 
unsuccessfully introduced. The cause of 
the rejection of some of these was that 
they contained provisions that were by 
many thought to transcend the constitu- 
tional powers of Congress. Ip examining 
them, however, it can be seen in all, that 
hope of amending the old system had 
been by this time definitely abandoned, 
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and the generally-accepted idea was to 
assist and encourage the formation of an 
active volunteer militia and to provide 
for its efficiency. 

The amendment of section one thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-one, R. S., 
which was made by the Act of February 
12th, 1887, and which, while doubling the 
appropriation of two hundred thousand 
dollars, hitherto made, also allowed the 
issue of uniforms, tents, and camp equi- 
page, practically completes the history of 
legislation upon this subject to the pres- 
ent time. It will be seen, from what has 
gone before, that Knox’s idea of having 
the United States furnish uniforms, arms, 
and equipments, is to-day being carried 
out to a limited extent, the present an- 
nual appropriation of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars being altogether inadequate 
for the purpose, and that his idea—and 
that of the board of which Scott was pres- 
ident—of the United States paying the 
expenses of the camps of instruction, as 
well as the cre- 
ation of the of- 
fice of Adju- 
tant-General of 
the Militia, are 
seeds which 
have not yet 
germinated. 
As a_ result, 
while our peo- 
ple are natur- 
ally among the 
most military 
in existence, 
we have as a 
grand total for 
the militia 
about one hun- 
dred and six 
thousand men, 
and this in- 
cludes good, 
bad, and indif- 
ferent ; and, 
while the effi- 
ciency of the 
militia is un- 
doubtedly rap- 
idly increas- 
ing, it is not 

thought that 

MILITIAMAN OF THE PRESENT 
eee we could 
WASHINGTON GRAY. gather, in the 
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event of sudden necessity, more than 
fifty thousand men for immediate ser- 
vice. And this with a population of over 
sixty millions ! * 

Within one year from the time when 
the present more liberal law went into 
effect, the active, organized, uniformed 
militia increased by nearly ten thousand, 
and there would appear to be no reason 
to doubt that further liberality on the 
part of the general government will be 
followed by equally good results. The 
State of New York pays annually for her 
militia about the same amount as the 
general government appropriates for the 
militia of all the States and Territories. 
In view of the facts that our little regular 
army is so scattered as to render it use- 
less for immediate work ; that the Do- 
minion of Canada has a militia force of 
about thirty thousand along our north- 
ern frontier; that the home garrisons of 
Great Britain could be thrown on the 
shores of Lake Ontario in less than a 
fortnight, and an army of her veteran 
troops from India to Winnipeg in little 
over a month; that Great Britain has 
over a hundred war vessels whose draught 
will allow them to pass the St. Lawrence 
system of canals to the great lakes, where 
the majesty of our naval power is repre- 
sented by one vessel of an antiquated 
type, and that—as Colonel Maurice of the 
Royal Artillery has shown—in modern 
warfare it is the rule for actual hostilities 
to precede a declaration of war—in view of 
all this, is it not the part of wisdom for 
the general government to encourage by 
liberal appropriations and all other means 
possible such increase of the volunteer 
militia as will render it certain that 
when the call to arms shall sound, at 
least one hundred thousand well-armed, 
thoroughly - equipped, well - disciplined, 
and similarly-uniformed members of the 


* It is estimated by a well-informed writer in 7he 
Fortnightly Review that France can put seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men in the field in six days, 
and it is understood that M. de Freycinet proposes to 
so multiply the railway lines leading toward the 
German frontier as to throw four hundred thousand 


men on that frontier within forty-eight hours. The 
English Intelligence Department estimates that Ger- 
many can have two million eighty-two thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-eight men on the march 
to the French frontier in ten days from the giving of 
the order for mobilization. These figures show the 
importance attached by these governments to prompt- 
itudein getting the first troops into the field. 
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National Guard will step into ranks with- 
in twenty-four hours, to form the first line 
of defence? With our material resources 
and population, there will be no difficulty 
(granted time be allowed for the purpose) 
in organizing armies whose numbers 
shall mount into the millions ; but that 
it may be done, it is imperatively neces- 
sary that we have a first line of defence, 
and for this at least one hundred thou- 
sand men are needed. It is not safe to 
count on more than fifty per cent. of 
the total militia force being available at 
once, and, therefore, the national safety 
imperatively demands that our National 
Guard should number two hundred thou- 
sand. The States are already bearing as 
heavy burdens on this account as they 
can stand, and the general government 
must make liberal appropriations in order 
that the desired results may be attained. 
It is essential for the proper organization 
of this force that there be an Adjutant- 
General of the Militia. Scott and Tay- 
lor saw this in 1825, and the conditions 
of the problem in this respect have not 
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changed in the years that have inter- 
vened.* 

The necessity for camps of instruction, 
as shown by Knox in 1790, still exists, 
and it is too much to expect of the States 
that they shall bear all the expenses 
of these camps, whose real function is 
to prepare the National Guardsman for 
duties which he will probably never as- 
sume until he has ceased to be a National 
Guardsman and become a soldier of the 
United States. It is only reasonable, 
therefore, that the cost of these camps 
be provided for by the general govern- 
ment. 

When this shall be done, when the 
wise recommendations of the far-sighted 
and gallant soldiers of our earlier days 
shall be carried into effect, then, and then 
only, may we hope to see our National 
Guard become what it is susceptible of 
being, and what it should be, ‘a well- 
regulated militia,’ that prop and security 
which we have the assurance of the Con- 
stitution is ‘necessary to the security of 
a free State.”’ 


*A forthcoming life of Colonel E. Ellsworth will 
show that one of his cherished schemes for the ad- 
vancement of the militia was the creation of this 
office, and there is reason to believe that President 

Lincoln seriously contemplated 

such action, and the appoint- 

.- ment of Ellsworth to fill the 
= position. 
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By ToMASSO SALVINI. 


As the moth fondly wings to the light, 
To be caught in the flame’s burning 
blast, 
And destroyed by th’ embrace of the fire, 
So am I, in the sacred and bright 
Blaze of Art, by my own wishing cast, 
\ll consumed by my fatal desire. 


Sweet music, Euterpe, is thine, 
Nor leav’st thou Terpsichore lonely ; 


(Translated by John Malone.) 


Of the Muses, what homage has mine ? 
Merely words—and ever words only. 


Upon a crag I saw a flower, 

The emblem of Love's blissful power : 
To pluck it from the beetling height 
I put my life in perilous plight. 

But what to me the hap of death 

If, even with my latest breath, 

Kind Fortune give me to possess 

An instant of Love’s glad caress? 
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By Cor. CHARLES CHAILLE-LONG. 


N ocean of sand, whose pale yellow 

hue is lost in the blue of the hea- 
vens; a vast mirror reflecting in fan- 
tastic mirages a host of phantom cara- 
vans; a silence as profound as that 
which envelops the sea, broken only at 
times by the sullen roar of the kamsin 
or simoon winds—such is the desert. 
True, there is the oasis, which rises 
as if by magic, where tower the grace- 
ful palm and acacia, and where limpid 
springs and rivulets are ‘ margined 
by fruits of gold and whispering myr- 
tles.’’ These, however, are rare excep- 
tions certainly in the Desert of Korosko 
to which memory reverts, a desert called 
the Great Atmour, across which General 
Gordon undertook the dramatic ride 
which preceded the tragedy at Khartoum. 
Egypt, it has been said, is the Nile. It 
is no less true that she is also the desert. 
Amron, the Arab conqueror, in his report 
to the Caliph Omar, makes this apparent 
in his beautiful description in which he 
says : 

‘©O Prince of the Faithful! Egypt of- 
fers in turn the image of a sandy desert, 
of a liquid and silvered plain, a black 
and marshy soil; a green and waving 
prairie ; a garden, ornamented with flow- 
ers and fields, covered with golden har- 


Blessed be the Creator for such 


’ 


vests. 
marvellous things.’ 

Egypt proper has an habitable area of 
twenty-nine thousand and four hundred 
kilometers square, being nearly the exact 
size of Belgium. This is, however, but a 
small part of Egypt, for if her waste lands 
are accounted, her area would exceed 
one million kilometers square. In this 
sum of space, the desert plays an import- 
ant véle, and in its product of quarries 
and mines has contributed a great part 
to Egypt’s former splendor and magnifi- 
cence. 

Korosko, in latitude twenty-two degrees 
and thirty-five minutes north, and longi- 
tude thirty degrees thirty-five minutes 
east, is a little town on the right bank of 
the Nile, boasting only of a few rude 
houses and a telegraph station. It is a 
point, however, of no little importance, 
for it is there that the caravan under- 
takes the difficult transit of the Atmour 
to reach the Soudan at Abou Hamed, two 
hundred and ninety miles distant, where 
the Nile, quitting its northerly course, 
breaks abruptly to the westward, and 
after describing the arc of a circle marked 
by El Debbe, resumes its natural direc- 
tion at Korosko. It is to cut off the long 
détour made by the river that Korosko 
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serves as the point of departure for the 
caravans bound for the Soudan. The 
Korosko Desert is par excellence the most 
difficult to cross, and nothing but the 
urgent demands of commerce compel the 
sacrifices and hardships endured by its 
fearless and hardy navigators, inured 
to its dangers from birth. It is a desert 
without oasis or water; not a tree or bush 
springs from its sandy bosom ; and there 
is nothing to break the monotony except 
the heaps of stones here and there,—rude 
memorials which mark the grave of the 
simple dzshareen Arab who has fallen by 
the way ; or, as seen in the rays ofa relent- 
less sun, shining like mounds of snow, 
the bleached and pearl-white ribs of the 
‘ship of the desert,’’ who has foundered 
under his weary load, and, what with the 
dry atmosphere and extreme heat, is 
quickly preserved, the skin withering 
away into air, and the bones left to 
whiten, serving thus as guide-posts along 
the trackless route. 

Hussein Halifa was the Chetkh El At- 
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mour, in April, 1875, when, coming from 
the Nile’s source, I had arrived at Berber, 
and was hastening to Cairo under orders 
from Gordon, then governor-general at 
Gondokoro, to assume command of an 
expedition to the east coast. Halifa was 
a splendid type of the Berberian race, to 
which he belonged. Though jet black, 
he possessed none of the characteristics 
of the negro. He was tall, splendidly 
formed, and his extremities were small 
and finely shapen, almost to effeminacy. 
The head and cast of face were decidedly 
Roman, and had it not been for the white 
turban and his black face, he might 
readily have been taken for a citizen of 
Rome, dressed in a /oga, which hung from 
his shoulders with all the grace affected 
by the é/égants of the once «lofty city.”’ 
Halifa, it will be remembered, has played 
no unimportant 7d/e in the recent Soudan 
tragedy. Under Gordon’s former admin- 
istration, he was made governor of Ber- 
ber. When the former returned to the 
Soudan in 1884, it was Halifa who caused 
the Orbanes Bedouins to escort him 
across the Atmour. Later, he was in- 
trusted with one hundred thousand 
pounds, which was destined by the 
Egyptian Government for Gordon, but 
which fell into the Mahdi’s hands, as 
did Halifa when Berber surrendered to 
the rebels. The Chezkh has been charged 
with having been in secret sympathy 
with the Mahdi, but there is nothing to 
prove an assertion which is not justified 
by the former honorable record of the 
man. 

To resume, Halifa welcomed me at 
Berber with inimitable grace and kind- 
ness. He informed me of the urgent 
orders he had received from the Khe- 
dive to hasten my transit of the At- 
mour. With this view, he had already 
collected the necessary animals—not 
the ordinary slow and irksome camel, 
whose see-saw motion is simple tor- 
ture, mental and physical, but the 
fleet hedjine, who bears the same rela- 
tion to the camel as the race-horse does 
to the cart-horse. The African camel 

is single-humped, and only in the 
cold regions of Upper Asia is found 
the camelus bactriarensis, with two 
humps. Madame de Gasparin, in 
her spiritual description of the 
camel, says: ‘Ce, qui distingue 
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le chameau du dromadaire, ce n’est ni 
l’espéce ni la bosse, il n’y a qu'une 
espéce, et il n’y a qu’une bosse. C’est 
l’allure. Le chameau est le cheval de 
trait; le dromadaire (hedjine) est le cheval 
de selle.’’ (The distinction between the 
camel and the dromedary is not in the 
species nor in the hump. There is but 
one species and one hump. It is in the 
gait. The camel is the draught-horse, 
and the dromedary is the saddle-horse.) 
As I have said, it was upon these we 
were to cross the Atmour. 

The hedjine is somewhat taller than 
the camel, and stands fully ten feet high. 
In order to mount, his driver approaches, 
and, holding the bridle, emits a peculiar 
hissing sound, which causes the brute to 
fall upon his knees, though protesting 
with all the force he can, by slobbering 
and grunting, his ill-will. When your seat 
has been attained, he struggles to regain 
his feet, and care must be taken, in the 
violent lurching both forward and back- 
ward, that you are not thrown. To pre- 
vent this, the saddle is furnished with a 
pommel, both front and rear, to which 
the rider convulsively clings during the 
movement. Once erect, the only diffi- 
culty which remains is to learn by prac- 
tice how to accommodate yourself to the 
rotary sort of motion, which is readily 
acquired. 

Exaggerated stories are told of the 
camel's power of endurance—that he 
can go for twenty-five days, or more, 
without water; when the truth is, five 
days is the limit, and there are very few 
who can pass the fourth day and survive. 
As a rule, he is given a small quantity of 
water each day, after having been given 
his ration of dourah, of which he par- 
takes at the same time as his driver. 
Water is carried in gerbehs and zanzi- 
miéhs, leathern bags suspended from the 
saddles ; a camel’s load varying from two 
to three hundred kilos for a long journey, 
although he may bear twice the weight 
for a short distance. My caravan was to 
be under the special care of Halifa him- 
self. It consisted of myself and drivers, 
my two orderlies, Said and Abdel—two 
Niam Niam warriors—two boys of the 
Mahdi and Uganda tribes, M'’Tsé, princess 
daughter of King M’Tsé, and Ticki-Ticki 
or the Akka woman of the pygmy people 
west of the Nile. 
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The providence of nature can be no 
better illustrated than in the creation of 
the camel for a service for which he is 
particularly adapted. He is furnished 
water-tight compartments, and these, in 
the inception of a journey, are filled to 
repletion, by exciting his thirst, which 
his driver does by depriving him of drink 
for several days beforehand. 

During the journey, and when not 
many hours distant from Korosko, our 
caravan passed a camel, which, no longer 
able to proceed, had been abandoned by 
the preceding party, and he was already 
in the throes of death when we arrived. 
Struggling to his feet, he made a desper- 
ate effort to join us, but fell with a feeble 
groan, and died the same instant. 

The route from Berber to Abou-Hamed, 
distant one hundred and fifty miles, 
runs along the river, and entails no 
special hardship except the pitiless rays 
of the sun and the exasperating heat. 
At Abou-Hamed, the toil of the journey 
commences. On the first of May, at 
early dawn, we were in the saddle, and 
Halifa, after careful inspection, gives 
the word of command, Yel/a/ (‘Let her 
go’’), and our caravan is soon flying 
through space, figuratively, afloat in the 
desert, bound for the haven of Korosko, 
borne upon the decks of our ‘ ships of the 
desert.’’ Soon the river is lost to view, 
and as the unbroken horizon appears, 
edged around by a thin rim of sand, the 
sun rises like an illuminated balloon, 
from out of the earth, seemingly within 
good rifle range. 

Sunrise in the desert—what a sublime 
spectacle! There is a flash of light, 
which falls, like a shadow, athwart the 
sky. It is the first blush of the day-god. 
In a moment there is a deep glow, and 
old Sol bursts upon the great world of 
sand, coming up as from a burning cra- 
ter, pausing to rest his fiery head upon 
the rim of earth for an instant, as if to 
condense its force for its heated journey. 
The cool, invigorating air is quickly 
converted into a veritable furnace. In 
vain one seeks relief from the painful 
reverberation of light and heat, in vain 
draw around the head the coufiah which 
encircles it, and which only serves as a 
partial protection. The head reels with 
a sensation that the brain is being baked, 
while the skin upon the face, already 
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burned and blackened, cracks like so 
much parchment. 

Eight days of such an ordeal! I thought 
how is it possible to endure it. I was 
weak and emaciated from the effect of the 
deadly jungle fever of the interior, and 
was but little prepared for such ajourney ; 
but I do not doubt that I owe my quick 
recuperation to the serious shaking up re- 
ceived in the transit of the Atmour. The 
desert is no place for the epicure. There 
is no fuel, and even if there was, the race 
against time precludes its use. The Be- 
douin and his camel eat the sun-parched 
dourah ; my diet is a little more luxuri- 
ous, and consists of raw onions and 
black bread, called doksamat. A halt 
is made at noon, at sundown, at 
midnight, and early in the morning. 
The camels are parked face to face. ¢ 
with the drivers in the intervals ; 
and, the simple repast con- 
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cluded, the caravan is given an hour of 
repose. 

Sunset is the hour of the day most 
sacred to the Moslem. It is then, even 
in the desert, the Muezzin call to prayer 
is heard: «Allah ye allahit Mehemet el 
Rassoul Allah !’’ ‘The necessary ablu- 
tions are performed with sand in default 
of water, and when these are concluded, 
the Arabs fall upon their knees, their 
faces turned toward the east, muttering 
the while the one word which is ever on 
the lips of the faithful—A//ah / There is 
a solemnity in their devotion which can- 
not be portrayed. The sun, meanwhile, 

sinks slowly into its seeming 
searing molten bed, and spreads 
its reddened rays like a mantle 
over the forms and faces of 
these simple, dusky children 
of the desert. The next in- 
stant, all is hushed 

in silence, for the 

caravan is wrapped 

in the profound 
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slumber in which it is to find strength 
forthe night march. This journey across 
the Atmour is a race against time, for 
time means evaporation of the limited 
supply of water carried, and for this rea- 
son the caravan is kept, with the least 
possible respite, always in motion. 

An hour has passed, and the caravan is 
again ez route. ‘The extreme heat of the 
day now gives place to a cool breeze, 
which at midnight causes one to shiver 
with cold. And this, in turn, produces 
a numbness and a disposition to sleep, 
which becomes a positive torture. There 
is a real danger in succumbing, as I know 
by the cruel experience of being dashed 
headlong from my camel—an accident 
which has happened to both Said, as well 
as several of my anthropological collec- 
tion, fortunately without other result in 
each case than ugly and painful bruises. 
Halifa rides during the night by my side, 
and engages me in conversation, and but 
for his saving arm, I should more than 
once have repeated my fall. The Cheikh, 
however, watched me closely, for the 
Khedive’s order holds him responsible for 
my arrival at Korosko, without a broken 
neck. But for the racking disposition to 
sleep, what a grand promenade this night 
ride in the desert! The moon is up, the 
heavens are thickly studded with stars, 
and the very sands glow, under the mel- 
low light, with the sparkle of diamonds. 
Through this golden star and moonlit 
sheen, our caravan glides with rapid but 


noiseless steps, like phantoms in air, 
guided only by the stars. When the halt 
is made at midnight, I fall at full length 
upon the sand, wrapped in my military 
cloak, and in a moment am plunged so 
deep in the embrace of the drowsy god 
that not all of the thunders of Olympus 
could have awakened me. From out o1 
this ‘‘mantle, which covers all human 
thoughts,’’ I was rudely awakened by the 
implacable Halifa. «‘Owam,’’ he cries to 
the caravan, whilst he placed me in the 
saddle, still half-awake, and an instant 
after, we are off like an arrow shot into 
space. Each day is but a repetition of its 
fellow, varied, now and again, by mirages 
which excite the wonder and thirst of the 
uninitiated. The taciturn dzshareen never 
heeds the deceptive lakes of water which 
appear upon our flanks; he knows full 
well that there is no water on this desert, 
and the phenomenon to him is only an- 
other sign by which the prophet seeks to 
test his powers of endurance and abnega- 
tion. The truth is, the native does not 
suffer from thirst. His has been a life ot 
sobriety ; his lips have never tasted alco- 
hol; and, his food the most simple and 
unseasoned, with a pebble in his mouth 
to increase the flow of saliva, the dzshar- 
een can resist the craving of thirst for an 
incredibly longtime. The mirage is ca- 
pricious and fantastic in its character: 
at one moment our caravan can be seen 
inverted in the clouds ; at another, there 
is a great, shining lake of crystal water; 
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and again, reflecting a double sun, as the 
poet has said : 

“ Sur les flots vermeils, 

Comme deux rois amis, on voyait deux soleils 
Venir au-devant l'un de I’autre.”’ 

Not many years ago, Mehemet-Ali, the 
Pacha of Egypt, undertook to send a regi- 
ment across the Atmour to the Soudan. 
Misled by the mirage and crazed with 
thirst, the troopers broke from their 
guides and all of them perished. The 
lesson was not lost upon Sir Garnet, who 
did not dare to attempt this short cut to 
the ‘‘ rescue of Gordon.”’ 

The Libyan Desert is an immense 
plateau of calcareous nummulites over 
which is spread a covering of sand in 
which grains of quartz impart a yellow 
or reddish hue. These quartz-like sands 
are of evident foreign origin and would 
seem to indicate that the waters of the 
sea had brought from mountainous dis- 
tricts their débris of primitive rock. 
The geologist Zittel is of the opinion 
that the incessant friction of the sands, 
blown about by the winds, has brought 
about a chemical modification in the 
structure of the stones, for one may see a 
great quantity of silex which contains in 


the center a vognon impression, as if en- 
graved by the hand of man. 

I collected a number of spheric-shaped 
stones which resemble the lava 
rocks of Vesuvius, except 
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that they have been polished by sand 
friction, a fact which suggested to an 
officer the idea of utilizing them as can- 
non-balls. Mehemet-Ali, however, did 
not see fit to profit by the suggestion. 

Among the myriads of nummulites 
found in the desert, according to Caillaud 
and Russeger, there are cameos, jasper, 
and agate. 

At Assouau there exist the famous 
quarries of Syénite stone, from which the 
Pharaohs cut out the monoliths for obe- 
lisks and statues. The D’jebel Silsileh, 
between Assouau and Esneh, contributed 
a great share of the stone out of which 
Egypt’s monuments were constructed. 
The Mokattam hills, at Cairo, and the 
hills of Beni-Souef, have furnished the 
stone and translucent alabaster with 
which the citadel and mosques of Cairo 
have been built. 

In the vicinity of the Red Sea, where 
runs the Arabian chain, there may be 
found rock crystal, granite, gneiss, and 
porphyry, all of which bear witness to 
the fact that the desert, though uninhab- 
itable, has contributed largely to the 
grandeur and magnificence of Egypt. 

A description of the desert is not com- 
plete without mention of the oasis or woh. 
They do not enter into the plan of the 
Korosko Atmour, but are principally 

grouped like archipelagoes in. the 
zone comprised between thirty-six and 
».. twenty-seven degrees latitude north. 
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THE SAHARA AT THE PYRAMIDS. 


Algeria possesses more than three 
hundred. In Egypt, the principal ones 
are Dokbleh, El-Gharbi and El Syona. 
In this latter, tradition holds that Alex- 
ander went to consult the famous oracle 
of Ammon. In the little oasis of Fara- 
Jreh, three hundred kilometers from 


Sioub, ‘far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,’’ there exists a religious 
sect known as the Sid-es-Senoussi, one of 
the famous confréries by which the re- 
ligion of Islam owes its propagation and 
impulsion among the inhabitants of the 


Soudan. The Mahdi, sustained by the 
Senoussi of which he was the ordained 
agent, was enabled to overcome Gordon, 
who, although fully warned of the danger, 
blindly refused to believe that the Mahdi 
was other than a miserable slave-trader 
whom he could purchase with the Egyp- 
tian gold he carried with him as his only 
arms to Khartoum. 

Strabo has compared the Sahara to 
the skin of the panther, the surface of 
which is the desert, and the black spots 
the verdure of the oasis. The origin of 
the oasis, though not absolutely deter- 
mined, is said to be due to a system of 
subterranean rivers flowing from the Nile 
or the rain regions, and which in certain 
places, forced upward by hydrostatic 
pressure, breaks through and forms in 
the surface veritable artesian wells. 
M. Daubrée, of the Académie des Sciences, 
says that when the French occupied 


Tamerna, in 1856, they sunk a well 
from which spouted a great volume of 
water. Blessed with great solemnity by 
a marabout, it received the name of the 
‘« Fountain of Peace.’’ Subsequent inves- 
tigation disclosed the fact that beneath 
the Oned-Bir there exists a subterranean 
river one hundred and thirty kilometers in 
length ! It remains to discover the source 
from whence it flows. 

A word as to the peoples engaged in 
the caravan service to and from the Sou- 
dan, both between Korosko and Suakén 
on the Red Sea. These belong principally 
to the Amra, Bishareen, Bedja, and the 
Hadendowah Arabs. The Bishareen may 
be taken as the typical guide of the 
desert. Heis of medium height, slender, 
with delicate legs and arms, although his 
muscles stand out like whip-cords. The 
complexion is a dark reddish brown, and 
his hair, like knotted silk, is worn quite 
long, plentifully plastered with goat's 
grease, which forms a white covering in 
the early morning, very patriarchal in 
appearance, but, melting under the rays 
of the sun, it runs down over his body, 
thus acting as a protection to his skin. 
The custom is not only common to the 
Soudan, but extends also to Central 
Africa, where it is followed by both sexes 
alike as the sole covering to their bodies. 
The Bedouin tribes, however, wear a sort 
of homespun white cotton cloth worn in 
graceful folds across the shoulders, and 
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this garment serves to protect them from 
heat and cold alike. 

The Bedouin’s idea of property is cer- 
tainly communistic. Located in the oasis 
or along the river, it is held in common, 
all sharing alike. Of class distinction, 
there is none: all are absolutely equal. 
They call no man master, although they 
yield ready obedience to the chief, who 
is termed Z£/-Abou (the father). Pride 
of race, coupled with an arrogance which 
reaches the point almost of insolence, 
is the distinguishing characteristic of 
these dusky denizens of the desert. 
Justice is summary among the Bedouins. 
A crime has been committed ? Trial—and 
condemnation, if the case may be—follow 
quickly. The old men, meglish kosuch, 
are convened in a circle, within which 
sits the accused, witnesses are heard, 
and execution made séance tenante. The 
duel is a recognized means of settling 
questions of honor. © The parties inter- 
ested are furnished each with a knife 
which they are told to plunge into the 
body of their adversary, taking care not to 
inflict a mortal wound. When blood has 
flown quite freely, honor is adjudged 
satisfied, and the old men cause the 
parties to be separated. [Among the Aba- 
diehs, according to Halifa, when a man 
marries, he must remove to some place 
where there is no possibility of meeting 
his mother-in-law, custom making it 
highly improper that the son-in-law 
should ever cast eyes upon his wife’s 
mother.] How welcome a custom, this, if 
introduced in more civilized circles! 
May we not hear some day that the 
country of the Abadiehs has become a 
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popular resort for those suffering from an 
excess of mothers-in-law? 

Certainly the country, from a hygienic 
point of view, is incomparable. There, 
neither the pest of Lower Egypt nor 
ophthalmia nor phthisis has ever come. 
The air is pure and rarefied, and offers a 
spot where the model sanitarium might 
be established. The Bedouin is the best 
proof of this assertion, for death over- 
takes him in the natural way, only from 
the wrinkled hand of Time. 

To return to our caravan, from which 
we have strayed, it remains to add that 
we have crossed the Bahr-el-Ramlé, or 
‘River of Sand,’’ whose bed is clearly 
marked by waters which once swept along, 
coming either from the Nile or the Red 
Sea, and approach the sand-dunes, which 
form, on each side, a passage-way to the 
Nile, called by the Arabs, Bab-el-Bahr— 
the «‘ Gate to the River.”’ 

Continuing our route, we arrived at noon 
of the 8th, having crossed the Atmour in 
the short space of seven and one-half days. 

The Governor of Korosko immediately 
came with much ceremony to inform me 
that a Nile boat was waiting to convey 
me to Assouan, whence a steamer would 
take me to Siout, thence to Cairo. 

Halifa came to bid me adieu. I watched 
his receding form as he left me to retrace 
his steps back to his desert capital, never 
dreaming that in later years he was to 
play an important 7é/e as captive.to the 
rebel Mahdi, at the siege and fall of 
Berber. Truly, Egypt is a land where 
‘‘the unexpected always happens,’’ and 
there are mirages in her politics as well 
as in her deserts. 


ABANDONED. 
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‘OTE.—The subjects of the above illustrations are from La Nouvelle Géographie and La Tour du Monde. 





A HARP OF AULD LANG SYNE.* 


By FRANCES ALBERT DOUGHTY. 


THE harp is_ spell-bound 
by the vine’s enchant- 
ment, 

Its genius lulled to rest, 

The mortal form is silent 
*neath the lilies 

Which bloom from out her 
breast. 
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The maid who woke those 
chords with her sweet 
magic 

To songs and hymns of 
praise, 

Set in our skies at dawning 
of her beauty, 

A light of other days. 


ITI. 


Near by, a portrait keeps her 
smile so winsome, 
The church-yard tells her 
name, 
And a few yellow letters 
worn and faded 
Record her girlish fame. 


A HARP OF LIVING GREEN. 
IV. 


But O sweet maid! so loved, so dowered when living, 
In yon blest Summer-Land, 

Is it forever lost, that fine accordance 
’Twixt harp and minstrel hand? 


V. 


This harp’s full voice was once thy ardent spirit’s, 
Deep from a central fire. 

The soul which broke its confines into music 
Thy longing did inspire. 


* Inan old Virginia mansion, a harp ofliving green has been standing for years on a high landing of the 
stairway, a large window, left open there in summer, having given the ivy from the outer wall a chance to 
creep in and wind through and through the long forsaken strings. 
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VI. 


Such kinship rare hast thou so soon forgotten,— 
Thine old impassioned lays,— 

Thy haunts once loved, left desolate, abandoned 
For the new choir of praise? 


VII. 


Then come some night when planets guard the silence 
(Our eyes in slumber seeled), 

With moonlit halos, trail of lambent opal, 
Thy glory unrevealed. 


VIII. 


Oh come, and with a touch, to airs immortal 
Attune these chords of yore ; 

Touch our dull ears in dreams to hear thine anthem, 
And lose it never more ! 


IX. 


Play to our nobler selves a strain triumphant, 
To victory a call! 

Then in the hour of trial and temptation 
We'll soar above it all. 


x. 


And once we've caught the harmony supernal 
We'll hear through our Life’s day, 

With finer sense the voice of God within us, 
And listen by the way. 
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From the painting by J. Wells Champney, in the possession of Senator Palmer, of Detroit. 


THE GIRLS HAD GROWN SHOCKINGLY HILARIOUS IN THE DRESSING-ROOM,. 


A CANDIDATE 


FOR DIVORCE. 


By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 


CHAPTER I. 
MIDNIGHT ORGIES. 


HE lights in the Young Ladies’ Semi- 

nary had to be out at ten, and the 
treacherous transoms made prevarication 
on that subject extra-hazardous. But in 
Room Forty-five, the door of which was 
decorated with a bunch of harebells, the 
gas had long been extinguished. Only 
the moonlight, which stole in through 
the upper slats of the inside shutters, 
made four tremulous gridirons on the 
floor, and spread a vague illumination 
toward an engraving of ‘‘The Three 
Christian Graces ’’ on the wall, and Hol- 
man Hunt’s « The Light of the World.”’ 
Some bright autumn leaves artistically 
arranged about a picture frame threw 
minute gleams of light into a long bev- 
elled toilet-mirror, where they seemed 
to undergo a fantastic transformation. 
A soft shimmer from the gas in the 
hall broke through the painted tran- 
som, and coaxed out of the dusk the 
dim outlines of a sofa, half a dozen 


chairs, upholstered in bright cretonnes, 
and a varnished Eastlake bureau, ineffect- 
ively draped, so as to hide its uncom- 
promising angularities. 

The air in the room was soft and 
warm ; but it was impossible to tell 
whether the ghost of violet fragrance 
which pervaded it came from the garden 
beds under the windows, or was due 
to some artificial essence. There was 
something peaceful, sequestered, almost 
cloistral, in the tone and atmosphere of 
the place, which would have been percep- 
tible even in the dusk. The roar of the 
world’s strife and tumult was far away, 
and scarcely the faintest reverberation of 
it penetrated these walls. The silence 
was profound. The shrill crescendo of 
the crickets and locusts, and the multi- 
tudinous chorus of summer sounds which 
announce the month of June seemed to 
deepen rather than disturb it. 

The four luminous gridirons glided 
gently across the carpet, and two of 
them, which obviously knew what they 
were about, began slowly to climb two 
glittering bed-posts of brass. They 
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filtered insidiously through some gauzy 
material which was draped over a virgi- 
nal bed, from a canopy suspended under 
the ceiling. They revealed two large, 
dark, excited eyes and a mass of dark- 
brown, curly hair in vague relief against 
the one pillow, and a pair of drowsy blue 
eyes, more than half-closed, a placid 
face, shining with cold cream, and a 
wealth of blonde hair, gently reposing 
upon the other. The hands which be- 
longed to the dark, excited eyes flung 
themselves uneasily about. upon the 
coverlid ; while those which owed alle- 
giance to the drowsy blue eyes were in- 
cased in an old pair of gloves of generous 
size, and neatly folded as if in prayer. 

«Oh, Helen, I think you are too mean 
for anything,’ ejaculated a voice in a 
staccato whisper of impatience which 
seemed like a translation of the look of 
the excited eyes into sound. 

A white-robed form half-raised itself 
and gazed with acute disappointment at 
Helen’s unconscious face and gently 
heaving bosom. 

‘‘Oh, Helen, don’t be so horrid,’’ she 
cooed, with an exquisitely coaxing into- 
nation ; ‘‘you know I have got a box 
from home, and the girls will be here as 
soon as Snooks is out of the way.”’ 

She flung her arms with more vehe- 
mence than the occasion seemed to call 
for about her companion’s neck, and 
hugged her with a half-vindictive ten- 
derness. 

‘Why, Amy, what’s the matter?” 
asked the blonde girl, in a sleepy drawl. 

‘‘Go on; why must you be so horrid? 
You had gotten just to the loveliest part, 
where Lord Roderick kneels down and 
kisses the ermine border of Lady Geral- 
dine’s dress “ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ Helen murmured, with an 
ineffectual attempt to articulate: «then 
he unsheathed—his sword—and plunged 
it—into his—heart.”’ 

‘‘ But why did he do that, Helen ?”’ 

‘“Well—I don’t know—you know he 
was—quite eccent—ric.’’ 

The slow, rhythmic breathing of 
healthy slumber followed this unsatis- 
factory declaration. 

\my, too deeply offended to sleep, lay 
still for a minute, her restless eyes rang- 
ing with a resentful glitter through the 
dusk. 
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“T shall never, never, never forgive 
you,’’ she whispered, with an intense, 
startling distinctness which penetrated 
through the films of slumber that were 
closing about Helen’s brain. 

‘‘Well,’’ she responded, petulantly, 
«« what is it, Amy, dear ?’”’ 

‘‘ Nothing.” 

««Perhaps you don’t feel well?”’ 

‘s Yes.” 

‘« But what do you want me to do for 
you?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, I have told you.”’ 

‘Yes, but you don’t mean it.”’ 

Now it was Helen’s turn to coax. She . 
touched her friend tentatively with ca- 
ressing intent, in response to which over- 
ture Amy flounced toward the side of 
the bed, and lay as near the edge as she 
could without falling. 

Helen heaved a sigh of resignation, 
pulled off one glove, and rubbed her eyes. 

‘*You are very unreasonable, Amy,”’ 
she said, ‘to make me lie here and tell 
stories all night.”’ 

‘«T haven’t asked you to tell me stories. 
I don’t want your stories, anyway.”’ 

Another long breath, with the sug- 
gestion of a sigh, gently raised a film of 
lace and strained the folds of the white 
drapery which swelled with the undula- 
tions of Helen’s bosom. 

‘‘Lord Reginald swore,’’ she began, in 
her rich drawl (for her voice was con- 
tralto), «he swore—he swore—by his 
sacred honor as a Knight of the Garter, 
that he would rather die than allow Lady 
Geraldine to marry that black-hearted 
scoundrel, that base minion, without a 
spark of chivalry in his soul—he would 
rather die, he swore—Lord Reginald——"” 

‘‘ Lord Roderick, you mean.”’ 

‘«Oh, yes, Lord Roderick——’”’ 

Amy, who had put her fingers in her 
ears when Helen recommenced the story 
of Lord Roderick and Lady Geraldine, 
had nevertheless taken care not to lose a 
single syllable of the thrilling narrative, 
and she had now forgotten her resent- 
ment, and listened with undisguised fas- 
cination. 

‘«« Well,’’ she ejaculated, impatiently, as 
Helen’s eyes again seemed on the point 
of closing, ‘‘ what more did he swear?”’ 

‘‘He swore—he swore—that he would 
rather die—even if Lady Geraldine would 
never deign to look at him, for he could 
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never hope, poor as he was, and with no 
other fortune than his good sword and 
his stainless honor, to gain the love of 
Geraldine de Casabianca—the proudest 
and richest heiress in all Europe."’ 

‘‘ How perfectly lovely !’’ 

‘But one thing she must swear to him 
in return for the hopeless love he bore 
her, and that was, never to yield to her 
father’s threats and entreaties, and marry 
that base caitiff, the Duke of—of—well, 
now, I have forgotten his name——”’ 

‘The Duke of Montefiasco.”’ 

«Yes, of course—the Duke of Montefi- 
asco—for then he could not vouch for 
himself. He did not dare tell her, of 
course, that the Duke of Pontefiasco had 
betrayed his sister, the Lady Constan- 
tina, and then cruelly abandoned her.”’ 

«Oh, Helen, isn’t that simply entranc- 
ing ?”’ 

A delicious shudder shook the young 
girl’s frame, and, merely to give vent to 
her pent-up feelings, she flung herself 
toward Helen, and again nearly strangled 
her in her embrace. 

‘But she loved him, Helen, didn’t 
she ?’’ she whispered, anxiously. 

‘‘Oh, yes, of course,’’ responded the 


improvisatrice, reassuringly ; ‘‘ she loved 
‘him, but she didn’t dare to confess it, for 
fear of her father.”’ 

She was in the midst of this interest- 
ing complication when Amy suddenlv 
clapped her hand over her mouth and 
whispered : ‘‘ Hush, there is Snooks. I 


hear her at the door !”’ 

Very keen ears were required to hear 
Snooks. But, for all that, it was a fact 
that there stood outside the door, at this 
moment, a ghostly little lady with a 
black wig and a white, withered, finely 
wrinkled face. This was Miss Dolliver, 
the former principal of the seminary, 
whom the girls, from her cat-like ways, 
had nicknamed Snooks, after a deceased 
tabby of that name, who, for many years 
previous to her demise, had been one of 
the institutions of the school. Miss Dol- 
liver figured now in the catalogue as 
Principal Amerita, and constituted a 
higher and much-dreaded tribunal before 
which misdemeanors of a graver kind 
were tried. In fact, Miss Dolliver derived 

hatever interest in existence she still re- 
tained from her aptitude for discovering 
infractions of the rules. It was what kept 
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her alive—made her life worth living. 
There was a feline noiselessness in all 
her movements, and a demure, self-con- 
tained craft which made her an object of 
terror to many of the girls. Zspionage 
was a fine art with her—her /or¢e, her pas- 
sion. Whatever vitality was left in her 
withered old body expended itself in 
this direction. The feline whiskers with 
which the girls adorned her face when 
they drew it on the blackboard seemed 
to have been omitted by nature by mis- 
take, for they were distinctly required for 
the completeness of the physiognomy, 
and would be instinctively supplied by 
an artistic fancy. 

It was this formidable creature who was 
standing outside the door of Room Forty- 
five, straining her ears to hear what the 
girls were saying. Shestood there for five 
or six minutes, her little black eyes wide 
open, and with an expression in her face of 
crafty watchfulness, like that of a cat who 
lies in wait for the mouse which he knows 
will soon be his. But her pleasure, in 
this instance, was premat ire. Could it 
be possible that she had been deceived— 
that, perhaps, the conversation was in the 
next room, Forty-six? Acting on this 
suspicion, she moved noiselessly toward 
Forty-six and applied her ear to the key- 
hole. But there, too, an exasperating 
silence reigned. Miss Dolliver, much 
disappointed, continued her journey of 
inspection, drifting through the long - 
corridors, stopping, now and then, to 
turn down the gas, and finally vanished 
into her own virgin chamber. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes elapsed. The 
story was resumed in Forty-five. Lord 
Roderick gave utterance to more lofty 
sentiments ; Lady Geraldine’s heart was 
wrung with anguish, and the Duke of 
Montefiasco plotted crimes of the most 
blood-curdling character. Then there 
was a light tap on the door, followed by 
two more; and three young girls, with 
wrappers thrown over their robes de nuit, 
fluttered into the room, tittering in a 
suppressed key, as if they enjoyed their 
adventure hugely. 

‘«Girls,’’ they whispered, breathlessly, 
speaking all at once, ‘‘Snooks has gone 
to bed. Her gas is out.”’ 

Amy darted out of bed, and in a sort of 
wild elation embraced one visitor after 
the other. Half-confused from excite- 
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ment she waltzed about on the floor, 
whispering hurriedly, and finally hauled 
from under the sofa a pasteboard box, 
which she opened with mysterious cere- 
mony. Then there were more ecstatic 
exclamations, clasping of hands, rolling 
of eyes, and nervous titters of delighted 
anticipation. 

At this moment the prearranged signal 
—one tap, followed by two quicker ones 
—was again heard at the door, and four 
more girls in the same airy attire hustled 
in. The same improvised da//et of recep- 
tion was re-enacted, with agitated whis- 
perings, titterings, and embraces. The 
new arrivals took their seats about the 
box in the middle of the floor; a win- 


dow-shutter was cautiously opened, and 
the moonlight poured in upon the white 
group of midnight revellers. 

‘« These chocolates are simply divine,”’ 
murmured a fair damsel in a rapturous 
‘‘Where did you get them, 


undertone. 
Amy ?”’ 

‘‘Mamma sent me the box for my 
birthday,’’ Amy replied, with her mouth 
full of burnt almonds. 

She ate with a healthy girlish greed, 
and worked her mouth with an infantine 
relish and absence of reflection. 

‘‘ They must be Paillard’s,’’ an anzemic 
blonde damsel declared, taking discrim- 
inating little bites of the chocolate cream 
she held daintily between two fingers, 
and with her head on one side, testing its 
flavor with the air of a connoisseur. 

‘Yum-yum,’’ was Amy’s response. 
Two marsh-mallows and a big caramel 
obstructed her powers of articulation. 

Helen Emmerick, who had risen with 
deliberation and arrayed herself in a blue 
cashmere wrapper, here joined the feasters 
and seated herself, a2 /a Turgue, between 
Amy and her anzmic neighbor Flora 
Caldwell. She was a golden blonde with 
a stately amplitude of person which in 
girlhood has the effect of beauty. Her 
face, in the illumination of the moon- 
light, had a Madonna-like placidity, and 
a vague suggestion of indolence. Hers 
was the calm, prudent, Germanic type, 
whose emotions are not impulsively trans- 
lated into gestures, nor their thoughts 
into action. Her complexion (which she 
took admirable care of) was brilliant, and 
hinted at Dutch ancestry. Her lips, 
which were chiselled with a soft ful- 
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ness and purity, had a most captivating 
curve, and a certain girlish blankness of 
expression, hinting at profound depths 
of inexperience, was another attraction 
which would be sure to wake latent 
stores of tenderness in the masculine 
heart. Her eyes, which were calm and 
uncompromisingly blue, like violets, 
made one suspect, perhaps, a sluggish 
nature; but this was contradicted by the 
tout ensemble of the features, which, some- 
how, gave the impression, not of live- 
liness, but of an embryonic character 
which might some day develop into a 
fine and sturdy personality. It was im- 
possible to look at her without thinking 
vaguely of the destiny of her sex—wife- 
hood and motherhood. A budding ma- 
tronliness gave dignity to her girlish 
presence. 

The moon scarcely made any of these 
reflections as she threw her soft light 
upon Helen Emmerick’s face; and far 
less did the ten girls (for there had been 
more arrivals) who sat in a ring on the 
floor, and with a delicious sense of guilt 
were devouring three pounds of candy. 

‘“‘Help yourself, Helen,’’ said Amy, 
handing the box to her room-mate, and 
nearly emptying it into her lap. 

‘‘Why, good gracious! Amy, you are. 
simply preposterous,’’ ejaculated Helen ; 
‘«do you take me for an elephant ?”’ 

An appreciative titter ran round the 
circle, and a malicious voice suggested, 
in a whisper, that it wouldn’t be so very 
much of a mistake afterall. It was the 
anzemic Miss Caldwell who confided this 
insinuation to her neighbor, Pussy 
Davis; and Pussy Davis, who had long 
been suing for the favor of Flora Cald- 
well, laughed hysterically, because she 
had not the courage to be unresponsive. 
Helen Emmerick flushed a little, but said 
nothing, and Amy, anxious to obliter- 
ate the unpleasant incident, reached her 
room-mate a handful of caramels—which 
was to her a balm for all ills to which 
flesh is heir. 

‘‘ They are simply heavenly," she de- 
clared, enthusiastically. 

‘Yes, for pulling out the fillings in 
your teeth,’’ retorted Helen, with a mat- 
ter-of- fact air. 

‘‘Oh, don’t be so distressingly pru- 
dent,’’ said Miss Caldwell, with a hypo- 
critically innocent face ; «« even if you do 












pull out a few fillings, dentists are as 
common as grasshoppers."’ 

For fifteen minutes or more they chat- 
ted on gayly in subdued tones, bursting 
now and then into fits of half-smothered 
laughter, tossing themselves to and fro, 
in their efforts to control their hilarity. 
The sallies of wit which threw them into 
convulsions of hysterical giggling were 
feeble enough, and would, under other 
circumstances, scarcely have provoked a 
smile ; but a delightful sense of trans- 
gression produced in all of them a ner- 
vous tension which acted as an irritant 
on their risibles. 

“That horrid Lizzie Kimball, won’t 
she be mad, when she hears that I have 
had a party, and she wasn’t invited?”’ 
cried Amy, with a keen relish of her own 
iniquity. 

‘‘Hush, dear, you'll bring Snooks 
down upon us, if you don’t take care,”’’ 
warned Helen Emmerick. 

‘‘Oh, I sha’n’t cry, if she does come 
down on us,”’ retorted Amy in her high, 
strident key; ‘‘but if Lizzie Kimball 
hears of this, she is just mean enough to 
go and tell on me, for the good of my 
soul.”’ 

This led to an animated discussion, in 
which all took part with an eagerness 
as if their lives depended upon it. There 
were more cackling, more remonstrances, 
and throes of convulsive tittering, which 
the more prudent vainly endeavored to 
quiet. When the candy-box was empty, 
three or four of the girls arose, shook 
their fluttering garments, and were about 
to take their leave. But just then a fasci- 
nating proposition was made which was 
received with enthusiastic approval. 

‘‘Oh, Amy,”’ cried Pussy Davis, ‘‘ won’t 
you act the ghost-scene in ‘ Hamlet’ for 
us before we go? It would be just lovely.’’ 

This was so heartily seconded by all 
that Amy, who was, indeed, never loath 
to recite, allowed herself to be prevailed 
upon. She seized a poker from the fire- 
place, struck a dramatic attitude, and, 
in a voice which rippled with delicious 
shudders through the nerves of her hear- 
ers, began to declaim : 

\ngels and ministers of grace, defend us! 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from 

hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
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That I will speak to thee: I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: O, answer me, 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements ; why thy sepulchre 
Wherein we saw thee quietly interred 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 


Tocast thee up again. What may it mean 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous?” 


She continued thus for half an hour, 
taking now the part of Hamlet, now that 
of the Ghost, and thrilling her audience 
with horror. There was a marvellous 
sympathetic quality in her voice which 
made it vibrate with cold shivers down 
the backs of her listeners, as they sat 
or lay huddled together in frightened 
groups on the bed or on the floor, hug- 
ging each other, regardless of former 
antipathies. Her large, dark eyes, fixed 
on vacancy, burned with a feverish glow, 
and her delicate face, whose warm pallor 
seemed frozen into marble, was distorted 
with a terror so wild and intense that it 
seemed to conjure the ghost out of the 
moonlit dusk. The fascination of that 
face, which every one felt, was so elu- 
sive that it defies definition. It depended 
less upon beauty of form than upon a cer- 
tain spiritual potency which manifested 
itself in a subtle play of expression, in 
vivid smiles and glances, impulsive ges- 
tures, and certain exquisitely thrilling 
notes in her voice. She was beautiful 
indeed—though of an unusual type which 
it took a connoisseur, perhaps, to dis- 
cover ; but her beauty was subordinate to 
some mental force in her which invested 
it with an enigmatical fascination. 

To say that her nose was slightly aqui- 
line, that her lips were sensitive, and 
their Cupid’s bow not quite distinctly 
drawn, means very little. It is more sig- 
nificant that often a vague look of woe 
settled about those lips, in unconscious 
moments, and that, in conversation, all 
extremes of expression chased each other 
across her features. She was not natu- 
rally melancholy, but, on the contrary, 
possessed of a ravenous hunger for enjoy- 
ment! Piquant she was, at all times— 
enigmatical, full of diadblerie ; alternately 
innocent and sophisticated, joyous and 
melancholy, adorably natural, and exas- 
peratingly artificial. But a considerable 
character she was, at all times, in so far 
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as a girl of sixteen can be a considerable 
character. Nature had deposited some- 
thing potent and unusual in her; and 
though neither she nor any one else knew 
what it was, every one was more or less 
conscious of its presence. The majority 
of girls fell into natural subordination to 
her, many adoring her with a bitter and 
unrequited affection, and all feeling flat- 
tered by her liking, and honored by her 
preference. A few (like the pious but ill- 
favored Lizzie Kimball) who could not, or 
would not, subordinate themselves were 
jealous of her, and seized every oppor- 
tunity to do her injury. There were two 
distinct factions in the seminary—Mon- 
tagues and Capulets—those who adored 
Amy Hurst and those who detested her. 
Of the former faction, Helen Emmerick 
was the most conspicuous ; for she was 
the only one conspicuously honored by 
Amy’s friendship. A most ardent and 
sentimentally romantic devotion bound 
them together. They had lovers’ quarrels, 
and made up with tears and protestations 
of eternal fidelity. They tormented each 
other experimentally with premeditated 
slights, in order to test each other’s affec- 
tion, and perhaps, also, from a vague 
hankering for emotional scenes. It was, 
indeed, Amy who usually played the 
principal part in these domestic dramas, 
but Helen fell, without effort, into the 
roles assigned to her, though she did not 
possess the power of vivid illusion which 
made them to Amy the sternest reality. 
Helen, though she could both sulk and 
weep, and, on strong provocation, be prop- 
erly insulting, was never wholly uncon- 
scious that she was acting a part, and 
therefore often erred by being too readily 
conciliatory when the first overture (per- 
ceptible only to a feminine eye) was made 
toward negotiations for peace. It might 
be the silent loan of a hair-pin, or a pow- 
der puff, or a gloomy offer of aid in lac- 
ing, or in the difficult arrangement of 
back hair. She could comprehend the 
depth of generosity which prompted such 
delicate attentions, and, with a prosaic 
cheerfulness, she would throw past resent- 
ments to the winds, and let bygones be 
bygones. But how deeply, in spite of her 
less passionate nature, she loved Amy ; 
how proud she was of her beauty, her wit, 
her genius, how generously she rejoiced 
in the admiration she excited—that the 
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more self-absorbed Amy scarcely dreamed 
of, and if she had dreamed of it, she would 
have dramatized it, instead of hiding it in 
her heart as a precious treasure. 

Amy was now in the midst of the scene 
with FPolonius and the Queen; but here 
her memory for an instant failed her, and, 
skipping the dialogue with the QOxcen 
and the killing of the courtier, she recited, 
with the same exquisitely sympathetic 
impressiveness and thrilling cadence, the 
lines beginning : 


“Look here, upon this picture and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See what a grace was seated on this brow ! 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 
The eye of Mars, to threaten and command,” etc. 


She rose to a tragic height in Hamlet's 
awful accusation of the Oueen, which lay 
far beyond her girlish comprehension and 
experience. It would be foolish to say 
that her art was perfect. There were ex- 
aggerations, no doubt ; false intonations, 
possibly ; and ineffective gestures ; but 
there was no. idle mouthing, no pomp- 
ous and hollow declamation. There was 
something strangely touching, tear-com- 
pelling in the sight of this slim, girlish 
figure, so insufficiently arrayed, speak- 
ing with a terrible seriousness, throwing 
her whole being into an imagined scene 
of crime, reproach, and guilty remorse, 
and by the magic of her voice conjuring 
it up before the vision of her hearers. 
There was that note in it which moves 
all hearts, and which no art can supply, 
if nature has omitted it. By some trick 
of memory she now brought in the dia- 
logue with the Queen which opens the 
scene, probably not knowing that she had 
misplaced it, and, giving a thrust with her 
poker at the invisible Polonius, she acci- 
dentally hit Pussy Davis, who, with a 
piercing yell, tumbled over the back of the 
sofa. At that very instant the door was 
opened as by a spirit hand, and a little 
ghostly figure stood suddenly in the mid- 
dle of the floor. Her white, wrinkled 
face, surmounted by the black wig, was 
such a thing as one sees in a nightmare. 
Amy gave a gasp of fright and fell on the 
floor; and though she was in a dead 
swoon, no one stirred to her aid. They 
all sat spell-bound, congealed with fear to 
their very finger-tips. 

‘‘Young ladies,’’ said the little old 
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dame, huskily, and with sepuichral calm, 
“go to your rooms.”’ 

There was a faint attempt made by 
some to rise, but apparently no one suc- 
ceeded. Their limbs seemed benumbed, 
and a tremulous irresolution deprived 
them of the power of initiative. «‘ Young 
ladies,’’ repeated Miss Dolliver, with the 
same colorless severity, ‘go to your 
rooms.’’ 

One girl, bolder than the rest, rose with 
a prodigious effort, as if shaking off an 
evil spell, and, approaching the door in 
a roundabout way, slipped hastily out. 
Two more found courage to imitate her 
example, and the others, clinging closely 
together, hustled out, looking timidly 
back over their shoulders, and breaking 
into a run, as soon as the door interposed 
itself between them and Miss Dolliver. 

Helen Emmerick stooped down over 
Amy, who was yet lying on the floor, and, 
lifting her in her arms, carried her to bed. 

‘‘Miss Emmerick,’’ said Miss Dolliver, 
with a menacing glitter in her gray eyes, 
‘‘you and Miss Hurst will please come 
to my room to-morrow morning after 
chapel.’’ 


Helen nodded silently, and the ex- 


principal drifted toward the door and out 
as noiselessly as the ghost of Hamlet's 


father. Miss Emmerick had half ex- 
pected that she would say, ‘‘ Remember 
me,’’ in blood-curdling accents, to make 
the resemblance complete. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE VOICE IN THE HEART. 

THE trial in Miss Dolliver’s room, with 
its consequences, does not concern this 
narrative, and may therefore be omitted. 
Amy and Helen had a passionate contest 
in generosity, each insisting upon as- 
suming the responsibility for the noctur- 
nal orgies. They both narrowly escaped 
expulsion, chiefly because they were both 
about to graduate, and perhaps, also, be- 
cause their parents were sufficiently influ- 
ential to be worth conciliating. Some- 
thing may also have been due to the 
interposition of Miss Hammond, a teacher 
in the school, who, although she disap- 
proved of Amy, was conscious of the 
‘harm the girl exercised over all who 
came in contact with her. She was fond 
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of Amy, in a vague and impersonal way, 
and imagined at times that she under- 
stood her. 

Miss Hammond was a maiden lady of 
about forty, with a look of faded gentility 
in her face, and a sweet, kindly expres- 
sion. She had once been moderately 
pretty and was understood to have had 
an unhappy love-affair, which, in the eyes 
of her pupils, invested her with a melo- 
dramatic interest. Miss Hammond was 
dimly aware of the romantic fictions 
which had become traditional in the 
school concerning her, but she took no 
pains to discourage them. In confiden- 
tial interviews with the girls whom she 
liked she had even been known to allude 
sadly to her own ‘‘experience’’ in a cer- 
tain fascinating chapter of which she 
ventured to give them only the remotest 
and most unsatisfactory glimpses.: 

Some had drawn the inference that her 
lover had jilted her; others, that he had 
been killed in the war ; others, again, that 
on account of some fatal misunderstand- 
ing he had never dared to propose, and 
had died of a broken heart, or some 
equally interesting malady. A faded 
photograph of a rather rustic-looking 
youth in a soldier’s uniform hung above 
the sofa in Miss Hammond’s room, and, 
as it was framed in a wreath of immor- 
telles, it was taken for granted that it 
represented the hero of the old maid’s 
romance. But the girls had the delicacy 
never to ask questions concerning this 
photograph, for fear of touching a half- 
healed wound; and Miss Hammond 
never volunteered any definite informa- 
tion. In fact, she was by nature vague 
and ineffective. Her kindly heart, her 
sweet temper, and the shadowy romance 
which hung about her like a faint fra- 
grance of lavender about an old drawer, 
constituted her entire personality. She 
had drifted half blindly through life, 
uncomprehending and uncomprehended. 
And for this reason she imagined she was 
peculiarly fitted to teach English litera- 
ture. For literature, in her opinion, be- 
longed in a higher sphere of beauty and 
goodness which had nothing to do with 
the sordid reality ; andin this sphere she 
felt very much at home. She read Shake- 
speare with the girls, with a vapory 
admiration of everything (for it is very 
safe to admire Shakespeare), and with an 
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innocent obtuseness which hid from her 
the real meaning. She studied «« Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ and «‘ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice’’ (for these were her favorite plays), 
as I imagine an amiable middle-aged 
pussy-cat might, and got about as much 
out of them. She had a sweet, lady-like 
voice (lacking volume and expression), 
and the girls liked to hear her read 


“ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 


or the Balcony Scene in ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’’ She never failed to shed a few 
tears over the most affecting passages 
(for her tears came easily), and the girls, 
imagining the bitter disappointment 
which the poet’s lines revived, respected 
these evidences of emotion, and expended 
much silent sympathy upon her. 

The only pupil in the seminary who 
was dimly conscious of the shadowy and 
unsatisfactory character of Miss Ham- 
mond’s instruction was Amy Hurst. She 
was of a restlessly inquiring tempera- 
ment ; and she hungered for startling ex- 
periences and romantic adventures. She 


asked questions, occasionally, &@ propos of 
Shakespeare’s text, which puzzled her 


teacher and sometimes made her blush a 
faint tea-rose blush through her faded 
complexion. Amy grew embarrassing 
by virtue of the very innocence of igno- 
rance, to cultivate which is one of the 
avowed objects of female education ; and 
when she discovered how easily she could 
make a sensation, she had deviltry 
enough in her to make the most of her 
opportunities. Miss Hammond called 
her one day, after such a scene, to her 
room, and gently upbraided her for her 
unlady-like behavior. 

‘‘Well, I suppose I was born unlady- 
like, Miss Hammond,’’ Amy retorted, 
lightly ; ‘everything I do and say seems 
to be wrong.”’ 

‘‘Not everything, my dear,’’ observed 
Miss Hammond, mildly; ‘‘but young 
ladies should not know too much, and, 
above all, they must not appear to know 
too much.”’ 

‘* But why so, Miss Hammond? Why 
is it right for a boy to know much (for 
papa often scolds my brother because he 
doesn’t know enough), but a girl, you 
say, should not even appear to know as 
much as she does know ?”’ 

‘« Well, I mean, dear, that she mustn’t 


’ 
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appear to know more than the men ; for 
then the men will think her a bluestock- 
ing, and nobody will like her.’’ 

Amy pondered this statement for a 
moment; then lifting her pretty head, 
with an arch glance at her teacher, she 
said : 

«Then you mean to say that men like 
women the more, the less they appear to 
know?”’ 

‘‘Not exactly that, my dear ; but they 
do not like to have women know too 
much.”’ 

‘‘«But why should women submit to 
that, Miss Hammond? Why should they 
care so much to be what the men would 
like them to be? Why not rather try 
to be what we ourselves would like to 
be?”’ 

‘«My dear child,’”’ ejaculated the old 
maid, clasping her hands in holy horror, 
‘« you do not know what you are talking 
about.”’ 

‘Then do, please, explain it to me, 
Miss Hammond.”’ 

It seemed a formidable task to the 
shrinking little lady, with her frail and 
ineffective machinery of thought, to ex- 
plain so hoary a mystery. 

‘‘ You know,”’ she began, with a slightly 
flustered manner and her tea-rose blush, 
‘‘that God meant women to marry—to 
become wives—and—and—mothers.”’ 

She fairly gasped as she uttered the last 
word, and from sheer embarrassment rose 
and walkedinto her bedroom. The state- 
ment, though not exactly novel, seemed 
a very impressive one to Amy ; and she 
became less flippantly inquisitive, and 
more soberly thoughtful. 

‘‘Miss Hammond,”’’ she began, hesitat- 
ingly, when her teacher reappeared with 
a prayer book, bound in Russia leather, 
in her hand, ‘‘ won't you please tell me 
something—something about—love?’’ 

The question was uttered in such evi- 
dent sincerity, and with so much feeling, 
that Miss Hammond had not the heart to 
answer it with a ‘ebuff. 

‘‘My dear child,’’ she said, ‘girls 
should not know too much about—love.”’ 

‘Well, but I don’t know anything 
about it, Miss Hammond, so there is no 
danger of my knowing too much,’’ re- 
torted Amy with child-like naiveté. 

‘God meant women to marry ; there- 
fore it is natural for them to love,’’ said 
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Miss Hammond, cautiously, after a con- 
siderable pause. 

‘««But how are you to know the right 
one?’’ queried the girl, eagerly. 

‘« Providence manages that for us, my 
dear. I have always loved to believe that 
God has created one man for every woman, 
and has from eternity destined the one 
for the other. When that man comes, the 
young girl feels in her heart that this is 
the right one whom God has created for 
her ; and he feels in his heart the same 
mysterious attraction which we call love, 
and he knows that this is the wife whom 
God has destined for him.’’ 

This seemed a most complete and satis- 
factory arrangement, and Amy was about 
to accept it with implicit faith, when a 
doubt suddenly arose in her mind. 

‘« But, Miss Hammond,”’ she exclaimed, 
and the words were beyond recall before 
she was aware what she had said, «if 
God has created one man for every woman, 
how is it, then, that so many women never 
marry ?”’ 

‘‘It may be that the one who is des- 
tined for you dies ; and then, if you are 
faithful to his memory, your souls will 
be united in heaven.’’ 

That, too, was comforting, as far as it 
went ; but Amy had an instinctive feeling 
that it had to be taken with a grain of salt. 

“How is it, then,’ she interposed, 
with a sceptical arching of her eyebrows, 
“that some—both men and women— 
marry two, and even three times ?”’ 

‘‘God does not compel us to obey the 
voice which he makes to speak in our 
hearts,’’ Miss Hammond replied, with 
gentle dignity (as if she felt a trifle 
offended on behalf of disregarded Provi- 
dence); ‘‘it is possible to ignore it and 
even to silence it. Many people do that, 
when they marry for money or position, 
or, in fact, for anything except love.”’ 

She pronounced the word ‘‘love’’ witha 
hushed and tender solemnity which sent 
a thrill of sympathy through the girl’s 
frame. She was dying to ask Miss Ham- 
mond about her own love-affair, but 
feared that it would be presumptuous. A 

lim tumult was stirring within her ; the 
blood surged in her veins with a delicious 
vernal ferment, and alluring glimpses of 
i. possible future at the side of that be- 
loved creature whom God had destined 
for her flashed through her fancy. She 
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would not, from sordid motives, ignore 
the divine voice in her heart; far less 
silence it. She would vigilantly watch 
for it, and promptly obey it, as soon as 
she felt sure that she heard it. How 
strange that she had never been told of 
this before! And it seemed so natural, 
too, now that it had been made clear to 
her, that some such unmistakable sign 
should exist by which one might know 
and recognize the right one. It threw the 
blame so entirely upon the perverse or 
sordid heart, if it failed to act upon the 
divine admonition. 

As she rose to take her leave, Amy 
thanked Miss Hammond blushingly for 
the valuable information she had im- 
parted to her (though that was not the 
way she put it), and made haste to com- 
municate her new knowledge to her friend 
Helen. Miss Emmerick was, perhaps, a 
little bit too matter-of-fact to kindle with 
the fire which Amy threw into her nar- 
rative ; but she humored Amy by ap- 
pearing sympathetic. Though she had 


no satisfactory theory of her own, the in- 
nocence of the girl’s talk suddenly struck 
her, and, yielding to an impulse of ten- 
derness, she put her arms about her and 


kissed her. There was a fund of com- 
mon-sense in Helen’s nature, and deeper 
instincts, too, of a more exclusively fem- 
inine order which supplied much knowl- 
edge omitted by text-books and teach- 
ers. 

«‘Amy,’’ she said, with a gleam of 
amusement in her eyes, ‘‘ when you begin 
to suspect any such voice in your heart, 
will you promise to tell me of it ?”’ 

“If you will tell me, when you hear 
it,’’ responded Amy, eagerly ; ‘‘ oh, yes, 
let us promise each other that, Helen: it 
would be such fun.’’ 

‘‘It is very safe for me to promise,”’ 
ejaculated Helen ; ‘‘for I don’t think I 
shall ever hear the voice.”’ 

They talked on about this fascinating 
topic until the bell rang, calling them 
to dinner. 


CHAPTER III. 
A GAME OF TENNIS. 
THE commencement exercises were 


announced for the 15th of June; and 
the town began to fill up with strangers, 
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for the St. Stephen’s Young Ladies’ Sem- 
inary was a widely known and fashion- 
able institution, and the daughters of 
some of the most distinguished men in 
the Union were being educated there. 
The charges were purposely made high, 
in order to give a tone of exclusiveness 
to the school and discourage people of 
moderate means. The large rectangular 
edifice, which was built of brick, with 
sandstone trimmings, formed two sides 
of a quadrangle, the third side of which 
made a fine show on the prospectus, but 
had never made a nearer approach to 
actuality. A rather pretentious ugliness 
characterized the structure in its out- 
ward aspect ; for it had been built in the 
days when Americans had not yet dis- 
covered the difference between a hideous 
and a beautiful building. A great forte- 
cochére with stone pavement, which re- 
sounded with a prodigious clatter when a 
carriage drove up, projected rather anom- 
alously from the facade, and gravelled 
walks wound themselves with fine flour- 
ishes among well-kept flower-beds and 
between close-clipped hedges of box- 
wood and hawthorn. A park of consid- 
erable extent surrounded the seminary ; 
and a small creek, which dried up in 
summer, flowed with tiny cascade and 
pleasant murmur through the grounds. 
Here and there the forest had been cleared 
away in square patches, in order to 
accommodate croquet and lawn-tennis 
courts ; but the former game had fallen 
into utter disrepute, as being fit only 
for children, since the latter came into 
fashion. 

It was the day before commencement 
that the two lawn-tennis clubs of the 
seminary were playing a match game for 
the championship. It was early in the 
day, before many visitors had yet arrived ; 
and the girls could scream to their hearts’ 
content, and leap and run without regard 
for grace, or fear of sarcastic comment. 
There had been some mild festivities the 
night before, consisting of a French play, 
in which Amy had borne the principal 
part. But the whole thing had come 
within an ace of being a fiasco; because 
the girls had grown so shockingly hila- 
rious in the dressing-room ; had persisted 
in giving each other mustaches, blacken- 
ing each other with burnt corks, trying 
on queer costumes, and going into par- 
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oxysms of laughter at the sight of each 
other in such novel attire. : 

Helen Emmerick and Amy Hurst 
showed no signs of weariness after the 
excitement of the previous night. They 
were both in the game, the former calmly 
watchful and alert, the latter flushed 
with agitation, and playing with a zeal 
as if her life depended upon it. All the 
girls were arrayed in short cream-colored 
flannel dresses, and wide-brimmed straw 
hats (which a good many of them had 
thrown away). The two clubs were dis- 
tinguished by the color of their wide 
collars, which in one instance was crim- 
son and in the other blue. I doubt if, in 
this fever of rivalry, the fair combatants 
suspected what a lovely picture they 
made upon the sunny lawn, silhouetted 
against the dark-green background of 
chestnuts and maples. How they flung 
their lithe bodies about in their efforts to 
strike the ball; how they jumped and 
stooped and darted about, without the 
least regard for dignity; how prettily 
their dainty feet, in dainty tennis slippers, 
flashed to and fro, showing their bright 
stockings! How their skirts rustled and 
whistled about them as they ran! What 
shrill little piercing yells they uttered, 
like those of wanton birds, when any of 
them made a lucky hit or an unexpected 
miss. There was an incessant chirping 
and cackling and crowing, interrupted 
now and then by wild bursts of laughter. 
The call, ‘‘love,’’ flew back and forth, 
and made no end of fun, and « fifteen,’’ 
‘‘thirty,’’ «‘ forty,’’ ‘‘game,’’ etc., seemed 
scarcely less exciting. Amy’s side had 
been ahead from the start, owing to some 
dexterous strokes which had filled her 
heart with exultant pride, and she felt 
confident that the prize would be hers. 
This was a finely wrought bracelet, with 
a genuine Egyptian scarabzeus, taken 
from the tombs of the Pharaohs, which a 
patron of the school had presented for 
the occasion. Not that Amy cared so 
much to wear the bracelet ; for she was 
recklessly generous, and not at all ac- 
quisitive. 

But honor, preéminence in whatsoever 
shape, fired her blood, as nothing else, 
and sent her pulses bounding. Buta few 
minutes more and the game would be 
decided ; the championship would be hers. 
Scream upon scream! Yell upon yell! 
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Chorus upon chorus of unbounded cack- 
ling and crowing! The excitement rose 
to fever heat. Amy’s breast rose and fell 
with rapid movement ; her cheeks burned, 
her dark’ eyes blazed. But then, just as 
the ball came flying toward her, an irre- 
sistible impulse compelled her to turn her 
head. She had an uneasy sensation as 
if some one were staring hard at her. 
And, alas, though she jumped valiantly to 
reach the highflyer, it shot over her head 
and bounded away over the grass. But 
that was not the worst of it. In alighting 
again after that futile leap, Amy turned 
her ankle, or, it may be, she stumbled 
against a peg or something ; at all events, 
she most ignominiously lost her balance ; 
and saw, as she fell all in a heap, a fantas- 
tic combination of a straw hat, a blonde 
mustache, a white flannel suit, and a 
many-colored sash of gorgeous hue. In 
the next instant this same curious combi- 
nation flashed across the lawn and, stoop- 
ing over her with a mixture of gallant 
solicitude and smiling masculine superi- 
ority, assisted her to regain her footing. 
She had not the presence of mind to refuse 
the assistance. A confusion, amounting 
almost to terror, took possession of her, 


as she found herself standing face to face 
with a stranger who was lifting his hat 
with excessive gallantry, and apologizing 


for the liberty he had taken. Happily 
Helen, comprehending her misery, darted 
to her side and flung her arm about her 
waist. But in the next instant she uttered 
acry of surprise and rushed toward the 
stranger, whom she kissed with affection- 
ate vehemence. 

‘““Why, Bert,’’ she cried, ‘you dear 
boy ! I actually didn’t know you.”’ 

Amy, who, as soon as her friend’s sup- 
port was withdrawn, felt a furious pain 
in her ankle, limped toward a tree, with 
a forsaken air, and leaned up against it. 
Then she stooped and smoothed her dress, 
biting her teeth together to keep from 
crying. There was a suppressed titter 
round about her, and a sudden blushing 
self-consciousness, which contrasted strik- 
ingly with the noisy abandon of a moment 
Some of the fair damsels were fur- 
tively smoothing their hair, others cast 
shy glances at their feet, or gave admoni- 
tory little pats to their skirts. 

The young man who had caused this 
interruption of their hilarity was a tall, 


ago. 
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rather robust, square-shouldered fellow, 
yet on the sunny side of thirty. He had 
none of the downy youthfulness of a boy 
just out of college ; nor had his features 
yet hardened with that pronounced and 
emphatic expression which indicates the 
approach toward the meridian of life. A 
clear, well-shaped, handsome face he had, 
full of intelligence and kindly feeling. 
What you first noticed was the smile that 
lurked under his reddish mustache; for 
it obviously belonged there, and indi- 
cated a humorous acceptance of existence; 
and it was further accentuated by a look 
of amusement in his blue eyes, which 
seemed also habitual. His hair was light 
brown, very thick, and, in the very exu- 
berance of its strength, showed a tend- 
ency to waviness in the neck and at the 
parting. He moved his shoulders more 
than was necessary in walking—in saun- 
tering, I should rather say; for his walk 
was sufficiently nonchalant to be styled 
a saunter. There was, moreover, a cer- 
tain fling in it which, if it was English, 
was not consciously so. It indicated, 
perhaps, in a general way, that Bert 
Emmerick felt sure that you would like 
him; and was not accustomed to make 
any special effort towin favor. His smil- 
ing, good-humored face seemed to estab- 
lish an understanding, to take you into 
his confidence at once; and it was the 
most natural thing in the world to yield 
to its friendly appeal. He was fairly 
well content with himself and his lot, 
you could see, without being at all con- 
ceited. In spite of this lounging manner, 
there was no lack of dignity in his bear- 
ing. A sturdy and attractive specimen of 
Saxon manhood you would have called 
him, not very striking, perhaps, in any 
of his endowments; not an Apollo, in 
point of looks, but a thoroughly whole- 
some, rational, and good-natured man— 
made in the mold and of the clay of which 
most men on this side of the Atlantic are 
fashioned. 

The observations which the girls made 
concerning him were not of this character. 
When the first excitement was over they 
scattered, hesitatingly and with a vague 
confusion, over the lawn, and, putting 
their pretty heads together, arrived at 
highly divergent opinions concerning 
Bert Emmerick. Most of them, curiously 
enough, declared that they did not like 
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him. They inferred that he was ‘ stuck- 
up,’’ “familiar,” and would treat girls 
with an irritating condescension. His 
smiling good-humor seemed to most of 
them provoking. As for Amy, who was 
still standing at the chestnut-tree, smart- 
ing under the insult he had offered her 
(for she was not in a mood to mince her 
phrases), she found it positively odious. 
When she thought of the spectacle she 
must have presented to him, in her fall, 
her virginal bosom heaved with mortifi- 
cation, and her cheeks burned with shame. 
And why must he be so horribly officious 
and offer his abominable, smiling assist- 
ance, when, if he had had a spark of gen- 
tlemanly feeling, he would have known 
how embarrassing it must be to her either 
to accept or to decline it? The fact that 
he was Helen’s brother Bert (whose real 
name was Adalbert) only made the mat- 
ter a million times more terrible. For 
she had heard so much about this won- 
derful Adalbert, who was to his sister a 
perfect hero; and she had been prepared 
to like him so much ; and had even, ina 
furtive way, gotten up a good deal of sen- 
timent about him. The name Adalbert 
suggested such a noble, romantic person- 
ality, with chivalrous manners, grave 
countenance, and deep deference for ladies 
—just such a character as Ivanhoe in 
Walter Scott, whom Miss Hammond had 
taught her to admire as the sublimest 
type of manhood. 

She was in the midst of these humili- 
ating cogitations when she saw Helen 
coming toward her, fondly hanging on 
her brother’s arm. Now that was only 
lacking to make her mortification com- 
plete. Her impulse was to run, but her 
ankle still hurt her. She would be sure 
to fall again if she stepped on that ach- 
ing foot. Summoning all her sang-froid, 
she gazed up into the tree-tops with an 
air of exaggerated indifference, and stood 
dangling her tennis racket, which she 
still held in her hand. : 

‘‘ Amy,’”’ said Helen, as she paused in 
front of her with the young man, ‘I 
want to make you acquainted with my 
brother.”’ 

Amy glanced at Mr. Emmerick with a 
fine affectation of surprise, as if she had 
not been aware of his existence until that 
moment. 

‘Very happy to make your acquaint- 
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ance, Mr. Emmerick,’’ she said, airily, 
while Bert, with the same provoking 
smile, stood bowing before her. 

“I fear,’’ he began—but his sister, di- 
vining what he was going to say, pinched 
his arm so violently that he perceived he 
was on the wrong tack. ‘I am afraid,” 
he resumed, after a pause, ‘‘that I have 
interrupted your game.”’ 

‘««Oh, it doesn’t matter,’’ retorted Amy, 
with dignified remoteness. She did not 
trust herself to say more, for she was 
conscious of a tremulous insecurity 
within, and she ardently hoped that 
Helen would guess her state of mind and 
forthwith carry her obnoxious brother 
off to some one who would appreciate his 
society. But Helen, apparently, could 
not conceive the possibility of his not 
being appreciated ; therefore, in the kind- 
ness of her heart, inflicted him upon 
Amy, interpreting her unfriendly man- 
ner as a natural embarrassment after her 
accident. 

‘You play a pretty good game, | 
should judge,’’ observed Emmerick, in a 
hap-hazard way, as he took the tennis 
racket out of Amy’s hand and regarded 
it critically. 

“I should like to know how you 
judged that,’’ she answered, in a chal- 
lenging tone; ‘I didn’t know you saw 
the game.’’ 

‘‘No, I only saw the dénouement.”’ 

The irresistible smile again radiated 
from under his mustache, and spread 
over his whole countenance. But the 
girl could see nothing but impertinence 
in this allusion to her mishap, and in a 
voice of childish resentment she cried : 

‘‘It was you who lost me that game. 
If you hadn’t come I should have won 
the championship.”’ 

There was no mistaking the tone of 
that. Helen marvelled at her friend’s 
lack of self-restraint, but was inclined to 
excuse it on the plea of nervousness and 
over-excitement. From young Emme- 
rick’s face the smile suddenly vanished. 
In a tone of sympathetic apology he 
said : 

‘‘Iam very sorry, Miss Hurst, to have 
spoiled your game. Is there anything | 
can do to repair the mischief? For in- 
stance, since you are disabled and I am 
the cause of it, wouldn’t you let me take 
your place and finish the game for you?”’ 
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That was not a bad proposition, if only 
the éthers would agree to it. Amy’s 
aching foot stirred uneasily on the sod, 
and the interest which blazed from her 
eyes showed how much of a child she 
was. 

‘Well, what do you say?”’ he in- 
quired, as no answer seemed forthcom- 
ing. 

‘‘ You go and ask the girls,’ she mur- 
mured, overwhelmed with embarrass- 
ment. 

‘Yes, and we have got to ask Miss 
Hammond, too,’’ added Helen, dropping 
her brother’s arm and hastening toward 
the porte-cochere. On the way she cried 
to a group of girls who stood excitedly 
discussing something on the lawn : 

‘‘My brother is going to take Amy’s 
place.”’ 

If she had thrown a dynamite bomb 
into the midst of the group she could 
scarcely have produced greater com- 
motion. Some protested vehemently, 
some with transparent hypocrisy ; and a 
few, scorning to wear a mask which con- 
cealed nothing, declared frankly that, 
men were such good fun, and that it 
would be very jolly to finish the game 
with Helen’s brother. Permission was 
also obtained from Miss Hammond, who 
had come out on the piazza to inspect 
the young man and have him presented 
toher. She saw, apparently, no harm in 
him, and, as Helen vouched for him, she 
faintly assented; or, rather, she lacked 
the force of character to dissent. Never- 
theless, the game turned out to be less 
agitating than had been anticipated, for 
Pussy Davis began to flirt with Emme- 
rick in the most barefaced manner, and 
his sense of gallantry, of course, forbade 
him to take no notice of her when she 
thus thrust herself upon his attention. 
Hattie Lyon, who was the daughter of 
a Western millionnaire, grew fidgety, 
played wildly, and insisted upon giving 
Lulu Pierce’s arm an admonitory pinch 
whenever the chance presented itself, 
in order to call her attention to Pussy 
Davis's performances with Emmerick. 
And thus it happened that before fifteen 
minutes were past the game was over, 
the young man representing Amy hav- 
ing gained a disgracefully easy victory. 
Amy, seated on the grass under the tree, 
had followed the strokes and counter- 
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strokes with but a languid interest ; and 
the more she thought of it the less she 
cared which side won. Whatever Em- 
merick did seemed to have the power to 
arouse her indignation. If he responded, 
ever so faintly, to Pussy Davis’s over- 
tures, she found it disgusting ; and if (as 
she soon discovered) he failed to make 
full use of his skill out of consideration 
for the girls, she felt an angry stirring in 
her heart at the masculine sense of supe- 
riority which prompted such concessions. 
The championship, when it was declared 
to be hers, gave her no joy, and she ac- 
cepted the bracelet from Emmerick’s hand 
with the briefest possible acknowledg- 
ment. She declined the offer of his arm 
to ‘‘tow’’ her back to the house, and ac- 
cepted (with a malicious satisfaction in 
the slight) the support of Lulu Pierce 
and Hattie Lyon. 

Ali the afternoon she sat in a rage of 
humiliation in her room nursing her 
swollen ankle, which had been painted a 
dirty yellow, shifting its bandages, and 
looking out through the windows at the 
crowds of brothers and parents and re- 
turned alumne, who were promenading 
under the big trees. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRAINED FOR WHAT? 


Amy graduated after a fashion, and re- 
ceived a prize in declamation. It was 
the amiable custom of the school to give 
prizes to almost every pupil. One young 
girl, who had been absent most of the 
year, and never prepared a single recita- 
tion, received a prize for good behavior, 
and (Miss Van Pelt added) because « she 
was such a dear little girl.’’* It was per- 
fectly well understood that parents had 
to be flattered and conciliated, by fair 
means or foul, and the innocent ruse of 
giving premiums for laziness and incom- 
petence was both cheap and effective. 
Fathers and mothers went away with the 
kindliest feelings toward the school in 
which their daughter had distinguished 
herself, and recommended it to their 
friends as a most admirable institution. 
It scarcely occurred to them to test criti- 
cally the accomplishments which the 
young lady had acquired ; and if it had 
occurred to them, they would not have 
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known how to set about it. A miscella- 
neous assortment of facts regarding his- 
tory and geography, certain hazy notions 
concerning literature, and a considerable 
facility in speaking and reading French, 
the girls, no doubt, did carry away with 
them; and this is what most people re- 
gard as a liberal education. Miss Van 
Pelt, the principal of the seminary, also 
endeavored to impart to them some mud- 
dled principles of psychology and moral 
philosophy ; but in this effort she failed 
conspicuously, chiefly because she her- 
self knew next to nothing about these 
subjects. But the thing looked well in 
the catalogue ; and that was, after all, the 
prime consideration. As for any attempt 
to build up character, to stimulate and 
develop the faculties with which nature 
had endowed each individual pupil, and 
to train them for their future duties as 
wives and mothers, the very proposition 
would have excited astonishment. Edu- 
cation, as applied to girls, was supposed 
to consist in stuffing them with an ill- 
assorted miscellany of facts and theories, 
which it was generally agreed that a 
‘‘cultivated’’ person ought to know, so 
as to enable them to talk glibly and 
superficially about everything without 
betraying their ignorance. That educa- 
tion, instead of resembling the filling ofa 
bag, resembles, rather, the careful tending 
ofa young plant, which iscapable of assim- 
ilating certain substances in the ground 
and in the air, while it must reject others, 
no teacher in St. Stephen’s Seminary sus- 
pected. That some knowledge, in a gen- 
eral way, was more valuable than other 
knowledge was, indeed, admitted ; but 
that one pupil required for her intellect- 
ual development an entirely different 
pabulum from that required by another 
would have impressed Miss Van Pelt as 
a fantastic proposition. If it had been 
suggested to this estimable spinster that 
the normal fate of girls was wifehood and 
motherhood, and that the school should 
recognize this fact and train them for the 
duties and responsibilities which this 
noble destiny involved, she would have 
opened her eyes in holy horror, and ques- 
tioned the sanity (and probably also the 
morality) of the person who could enter- 
tain so preposterous a proposition. Girls 
should, above all, be innocent, she would 
have declared—ignorant of the rude and 
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contaminating phases of life; and it was 
her sacred mission to guard them against 
all premature knowledge which was cal- 
culated to spoil their lily-like freshness 
and virginal modesty. If allusions which 
implied such knowledge occurred in the 
lessons in literature (and particularly in 
the Bible and in Shakespeare), Miss Ham- 
mond, if she herself comprehended them, 
slurred them over, and read on with 
blushful haste, lest the girls should take 
it into their heads to ask embarrassing 
questions. 

The St. Stephen’s Seminary had reached 
its present eminenceand prosperity chiefly 
through its clerical connections. When 
Miss Van Pelt, twenty-five years before, 
had lost her fortune through the dishon- 
esty of her brother, who was the adminis- 
trator of her father’s estate, the bishop of 
the diocese kindly interested himself in 
her project to found a school, lent her the 
use of his name as reference, and person- 
ally exerted himself in her behalf. He 
did this, not because he regarded either 
her or Miss Dolliver (whom she associated 
with herself, on account of a small capi- 
tal she possessed) as particularly fit for 
teaching, but because he had been a 
friend of Miss Van Pelt’s father, and felt 
sorry for her in her misfortune. She had 
to make a living in one way or another, 
and teaching was, on the whole, the most 
respectable way he knew of for a gentle- 
woman who had been reduced to this un- 
pleasant necessity. A dozen other influ- 
ential clergymen, who were quite willing 
to have their names associated with that 
of their bishop, placed themselves at 
Miss Van Pelt’s disposal, and exerted 
themselves in her behalf. The list of 
reverend gentlemen who figured as ref- 
erences in the catalogue was quite appall- 
ing, and the letters from eminent men, 
printed in the back of the same pub- 
lication, heartily commending the St. 
Stephen’s Seminary and complimenting 
Miss Van Pelt on her conspicuous abili- 
ties as an educator, were so many traps 
to allure an unsuspicious public. Of 
course, there was no dishonesty in it, for 
neither Miss Van Pelt nor any of her in- 
dorsers had any intention of deceiving. 
She honestly believed that she deserved 
all the praise she got, and they thought 
it was only a kind and courteous act to 
acknowledge, somewhat extravagantly, 
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an indebtedness which many of them 
sincerely felt. 

That the profession of teaching re- 
quires as systematic and thorough a 
preparation as any other profession, and 
is not merely a fis aller and a haven 
of refuge for impoverished gentlewomen 
who have failed to marry, was not 
dreamed of in Miss Van Pelt’s philoso- 
phy. Nor would she have taken it kindly 
if it had been insinuated to her that prim 
and respectable spinsters, with no experi- 
ence of life, and with too few red corpus- 
cles in their blood, were scarcely qualified 
to fit young girls for the life of which 
they themselves knew so little. Spinster- 
hood certainly did not disqualify them ; 
for there are strong characters and vital 
personalities among unmarried as well 
as among married women. 

But it was a veritable fact that among 
Miss Van Pelt’s teachers there was not 
one who, by any stretch of charity, could 
be included under this category. What 
Miss Van Pelt, as well as Miss Dolliver, 
valued above all else was what they styled 
‘‘a lady-like manner,"’ by which. they 
understood a certain hushed submissive- 
ness, unquestioned and unquestioning or- 
thodoxy, and, if possible, good family. A 
hushed submissiveness is, however, not 
apt to go with any kind of strength ; and 
an abounding intellectual vitality is apt 
not to manifest itself in blind acceptance 
of ready-made opinions. 

About a hundred strangers, all parents 
and friends of the pupils, had gathered 
in the gymnasium on the day of the com- 
mencement. The exercises were opened 
with prayer by a distinguished clergy- 
man, after which a chorus of girls, con- 
stituting the St. Stephen’s Glee Club, 
sang with a sweet, ethereal vagueness, 
the old English glee, «‘ Hark, the Lark !”’ 
There was a bird-like freshness and lack 
of color in their rendering of the merry 
song; it was as virginal, as innocent, 
as devoid of experience, as the warb- 
ling of the lark in the summer morn. 
Amy's voice, which was distinctly audi- 
ble among the sopranos, had this silvery 
monotony, this rippling sweetness, in 
a higher degree than any of the rest. 
Bert Emmerick, who sat in the audience, 
Staring at her with a rapt fascination, 
thought it reminded him of the chanting 
of the nuns behind the iron lattice work 
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in the Roman church, Trinita de’ Monti. 
He had made several attempts to talk 
to Amy since his unlucky adventure of 
yesterday, but she had persistently ig- 
nored his approaches, and run away 
from him when no other escape was 
available. She bore him an abiding 
grudge, evidently ; and it was absurd, of 
course, on his part, not to be able to 
leave her alone, when she showed so 
plainly that she would have none of 
him. But Emmerick had a notion that 
this was all a mistake, and that he could 
set it right, ifhe only could get achance to 
talk to her. She was a mere chit of a girl, 
and certainly not capable of ruffling the 
equanimity of a man of his years and 
experience ; but ruffled, nevertheless, he 
was, and a sense of dissatisfaction and 
discomfort followed him wherever he 
went. He had been a little bit spoiled, 
no doubt, by his popularity with the fair 
sex ; and it may have been his vanity, 
rather than any deeper emotion, which 
made him chafe under this persistent in- 
difference or dislike. 

After the glee Helen Emmerick came 
forward, blonde and cool and self-pos- 
sessed ; went to the piano, and played a 
long sonata with a considerable degree 
of mechanical dexterity, and about as 
much feeling as a canary-bird. Her 
teacher’s instructions, which she scrupu- 
lously carried out, shone through at every 
point, and in the difficult passages the 
mechanical quality in her play became 
positively painful. It was a colorless 
repetition of what the poor child had 
learned but did not understand ; because 
the emotions which writhed and sighed 
and sobbed through these passionate 
strains lay far beyond her ken, and even 
the reach of her fancy. Her brother, 
though he tried not to listen, felt sorry 
for her; it seemed to him a most pa- 
thetic performance. But the audience 
burst into a tremendous applause when 
she finished; her teacher smiled and 
smirked, and Helen got up, under the 
impression that she had acquitted her- 
self magnificently, and bowed blush- 
ingly in acknowledgment of the ap- 
plause. 

The next number on the programme 
was a dialogue in French, from Racine’s 
‘‘Athalie’’ between Pussy Davis and 
Flora Caldwell. The mechanical vi- 
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vacity of the declamation and the jerky 
little gestures, so carefully drilled, 
struck Bert as half-pathetic. But then 
he failed to make allowance for the fact 
that young girlhood, with its unaroused 
emotions, and passions yet folded up in 
the bud, can not (except in a rare case of 
genius) express what it has never felt. 
And there is something lovely and 
touching in this very innocence of ig- 
norance and inexperience, though it is a 
poor equipment for the battle of life. Bert 
listened in rather a dreary mood to more 
music, and more applause, which was fol- 
lowed by a delightfully sage and moral 
essay on ‘‘The Causes of the Downfall 
of the Roman Empire.’’ One young 
lady compared Jefferson and Hamilton, 
much to the disadvantage of the lat- 
ter, and sat in judgment with Draconian 
severity upon the soundest and most 
brilliant of American statesmen. One 
could not but feel, when she sat down, 
what a loss it was to the Republic that 
she was not Hamilton’s contemporary, 
so that he might have profited by her ad- 
vice. After a duo on the piano, which 
made an alarming racket, the name of 
Amy Hurst was called, and a very pale 


young lady, in a white dress, with a mass 
of dark-brown curly hair, which waved 
down upon her shoulders, came forward, 


and made her courtesy. In so doing she 
dropped the programme which she held 
in her hand, and it fell down among 
the audience. It was Whittier’s «The 
Witch’s Daughter’’ which had been 
selected for her to recite—though she did 
not particularly admire the poem, and 
had no affinity for the gentle Quaker 
bard. But all the things she had pro- 
posed to recite Miss Hammond had de- 
clared to be improper ; and it was such a 
comfort to have at least one American 
poet who could be relied upon always to 
be ‘‘proper.’’ Even Tennyson, with all 
his perfumed euphemism, sometimes 
shocked Miss Hammond, and she was 
privately of opinion that the opening of 
‘Enid’? was simply vulgar. But she 
half regretted not having allowed Amy 
her own choice, when she saw her stand 
on the front of the platform, fumbling 
nervously with her fingers, apparently 
unable to utter a syllable. A painful 
silence fell upon the audience; Bert 
Emmerick, sympathetically uncomforta- 
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ble, flung himself uneasily about in his 
seat, and though some one whispered, 
quite audibly : 


“It was the pleasant harvest-time,” 


Amy seemed to be the only one who did 
not hear it. But at that very instant, 
just as the situation was getting unen- 
durable, Helen remembered that Amy 
could never recite without something in 
her hands to tear or break or fumble with. 
Quickly she arose and handed her a fan. 
And scarcely had she begun to turn and 
twist it when her memory returned to 
her, and with a voice which commanded 
instant attention she began the rather 
bloodless poem, throwing into it a dra- 
matic life and fervor which would have 
surprised its author. There was a sweet 
minor cadence in her voice which crept 
with a vague thrill through the nerves 
of her listeners, and brought tears into 
manyeyes. If she had recited ‘‘ Jack and 
Jill,’’ it would scarcely have made much 
difference ; for the force that was in her 
—the vital quality that welled up in her 
speech—asserted itself quite apart from 
the text. I verily believe she could have 
thrown a world of pathos into the mul- 
tiplication table. 

Bert Emmerick listened with amazed 
incredulity. Whence came that rare and 
moving note into a child’s voice? He 
felt his heart warm strangely toward her, 
and the more he looked at her the more 
exquisite and unusual seemed to him the 
quality of her beauty. It was not a pretty 
face, perhaps, in the ordinary sense; it 
had nothing of that insipid prettiness, 
which is so distressingly common among 
us that a downright ugly face is felt as 
a positive relief. The intense mobility 
of the features struck him anew; their 
expression was what a German would 
have called soulful. A  half-pathetic 
wistfulness, a wide-eyed alertness, like 
that of a bird poised for flight, a 2o/7-me- 
tangere air, discouraging approach, made 
a puzzling combination, impressive by 
its very elusiveness. 

“The Witch’s Daughter’? was evi- 
dently intended to be the pice de résis- 
tance on the programme. The climax of 
effect was reached in the verse : 

**O God! have mercy on thy child, 

Whose faith in thee grows weak and small, 
And take me, ere I lose it all!" 









It was a cry of anguish out of the depth 
of a soul tortured by doubt of God’s 
goodness, and yet flinging itself with a 
helpless abandonment upon his breast. 

Amy walked to her seat, dazed and be- 
wildered. There was a hard and un- 
natural brightness in the light, which 
made her eyes ache. The applause beat 
in mighty waves against her; but it 
sounded to her remote and muffled, like 
the roar of distant waters. A gorgeous 
basket of flowers was handed to her, as 
she descended the steps from the plat- 
form; and she glanced curiously at the 
card, upon which was written : 


‘‘Compliments of 
‘«¢ AN ADMIRER.”’ 


It seemed at first very puzzling; but 
she quickly settled in her mind that the 
admirer was none other than Helen. 
She was glad when she gained her seat 
at that admirer’s side without accident. 
Now came the ceremony of the conferring 
of diplomas upon the graduates. The dis- 
tinguished clergyman made a neat little 
speech, in which he gave utterance to all 
the sentiments, touching and otherwise, 
which were supposed to agitate Miss Van 
Pelt’s withered breast at parting with her 
beloved pupils. It was a great surprise 
to all of them to find how very precious 
they were to that austere lady ; and some 
thought it unfortunate that she had neg- 
lected to acquaint them with her feelings 
until the day of their departure. Tea 
and sandwiches, followed by a tame and 
not very exhilarating dance, completed 
the exercises of the day. 


CHAPTER V. 
LANGLEY’S CLAIM TO DISTINCTION, 


THE absence of her parents on the day 
of her graduation caused Amy many a 
bitter reflection. She seemed to be the 
only one who had no relative present to 
rejoice in her triumph. In the evening 
she received a telegram from her father 
Saying that her brother Langley would 
arrive by the noon train the next day, 
and take her to Atterbury, whither the 
family already had moved. Not a word 
of congratulation ; nothing to indicate 
that he cared whether she had succeeded 
or failed. It was so characteristic of him, 
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too, to telegraph. He rarely by any 
chance wrote a letter; and if he did, his 
language was telegraphic. 

Amy communicated to Helen the pur- 
port of the message, but was not a little 
dismayed when her friend concluded to 
postpone her own departure until the 
same train. For Helen’s brother had be- 
come the object of so violent a dislike 
to her that the prospect of his com- 
panionship for an entire day filled her 
with apprehension. She could not be 
rude to him, on Helen’s account, and to 
be polite to him for eight or ten hours 
on the stretch required more self-re- 
straint than she was possessed of. It 
was a comforting thought, however, 
that he would probably pair off with 
Langley in the smoking-car, and leave 
her and Helen to continue their delicious 
confidences. For it was marvellous, in 
view of the fact that nothing had ever 
happened to either of them, how much 
they had to confide to each other. They 
had no-end of profound and important 
secrets, in the common possession of 
which, to the exclusion of all others, they 
justly gloried. But, unfortunately, Lang- 
ley, when he arrived, put an end to this 
happy dream. He had not spent five 
minutes in Emmerick’s company before 
he made it plain that they were not con- 
genial. Langley was a tall and remark- 
ably handsome young fellow of twenty, 
of extremely serious mien and a little 
anxious about his dignity. He had dark 
hair and eyes, as his sister, was dressed 
with scrupulous care, according to the 
most recent fashion, wore a single eye- 
glass, and talked in a curiously breath- 
less and uneven way—with hems and 
haws and unexpected pauses. His man- 
ner of speech reminded Emmerick of the 
progress of a dog over a highway. His 
eyes were rather prominent, and their 
expression was a trifle rigid, the white 
showing unpleasantly. The laughing 
nonchalance of Miss Emmerick’s brother 
did not find favor in his sight, and 
he cursed his fate at having to endure 
the society of that humorous buffoon 
until they reached New York. The fact 
was, there was beneath the surface of 
his stern propriety a sense of insecurity ; 
and he felt a sneaking doubt of his ability 
to assert himself on equal terms against 

the smiling superiority and easy good- 
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nature of the elder man. And Langley 
Hurst, being always on the lookout for 
slights, usually foundthem in abundance; 
and quietly detested the man who had 
overlooked him, even though he might 
be too proud to show his pique. But 
this sensitiveness was largely due to his 
youth, and a naturally shrinking dispo- 
sition which he was resolved to conquer. 
His wealth and his social position made 
it a duty which he could not shirk. At 
Harvard, where he was now a junior, he 
had succeeded in gaining considerable 
prestige. He was one of the three great 
men of his class, and in point of dress 
he was facile princeps. He had given two 
famous champagne suppers to the sylphs 
of the ballet, at a certain low-class theatre 
in Boston, much patronized by Harvard 
students ; and he had done it, in spite of 
a strong personal reluctance, merely to 
assert his dignity. He knew it was out 
of the question for him to make a brill- 
iant record in scholarship, and he there- 
fore affected contempt for that kind of 
distinction, and devoted himself to the 
making of a different kind of record 
which might be no less serviceable. 
There were a few, however, in his class 


who declared that Langley Hurst was 
really a virtuous ass, arrayed for the oc- 
casion in the lion’s skin of dazzling de- 


pravity. But there were not many who 
could believe that: for the young man 
talked with the lofty cynicism of an ex- 
perienced voué, affecting the weary sa- 
tiety of a man about town who had 
sounded all the depths of sensual de- 
pravity. 

This interesting youth, when he drove 
up before the seminary, in a hack hired at 
the railroad station, made a great sensa- 
tion among the dozen or more damsels who 
were gathered on the front piazza. If he 
could have heard all the enthusiastic ad- 
jectives they sent swarming into the sum- 
mer air, it would have awakened, perhaps, 
a little responsive thrill in his heart. He 
rang the bell and inquired, in his breath- 
less and jerky manner, for Miss Amy 
Hurst ; and when that young lady rushed 
up, in her impulsive way, to kiss him, 
he patted her patronizingly on the head 
as if he deprecated such undignified ve- 
hemence, and with a lofty, ‘How do, 
Amy?’’ begged her to get ready for the 
train, which would leave in half an hour. 
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It was during the fifteen minutes he had 
to wait that. he made the acquaintance 
of Bert Emmerick, and was made un- 
comfortable by the latter’s devotion to 
American humor. He glanced critically 
at his sister’s attire, when she reap- 
peared, after a frigid leave-taking of Miss 
Van Pelt, and assisted her ceremoniously 
into the cab. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SEASIDE COURTSHIP. 


THERE is a certain ragged and unfin- 
ished look about most American country 
towns. They have not been mellowed 
by age (the only agency which can make 
dirt picturesque); and a rawness and 
naked angularity, which hurt the eye as 
a discord does the ear, make life, in such 
communities, a perpetual zesthetic suffer- 
ing to a civilized being. It is only in 
recent years that a considerable number 
of Americans have become aware of the 
requirements of civilization, as far as 
zesthetic comforts are concerned ; and as 
these Americans mostly live in cities, 
governed by Tammany Hall or one of its 
many equivalents, they have necessarily 
resigned themselves to mud and ugliness 
during eight months of the year. Their 
one municipal privilege is to pay taxes 
(and very high ones at that) ; and if it 
amuses them, they are at liberty to watch 
their Hibernian rulers languidly sweep 
the dirt into little heaps, which the wind 
promptly disperses in whirls of dust over 
the streets and sidewalks, before any one 
ever thinks of carting it away. When 
these gentlemen have made the experi- 
ence which «‘ dudes and swallowtails ”’ of 
their stamp rarely fail to make: viz., 
that they are powerless to affect the gov- 
ernment of their municipalities, they are 
apt to select some spot for a summer resi- 
dence, where they can be their own gov- 
ernment and indulge their eccentric pre- 
dilection for cleanliness and beauty to 
their hearts’ content. They buy up, on 
the sly, perhaps as many hundred, or 
thousand, acres as they need, on Long 
Island, on Narragansett Bay, or on an 
island in Maine, build a dozen Queen 
Anne cottages, and form a little exclusive 
community made up of friends and people 
whose social standing is unquestioned. 
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They water the streets, cultivate lawns of 
exquisite velvety verdure, plant hedges, 
and remove decrepit hoop-skirts and pa- 
per collars, and everything else that is 
unpleasant, out ofsight. They rent their 
cottages to no one of whom they do not 
approve ; and feel an added sense of com- 
fort, no doubt, in the consciousness of 
their exclusiveness. For, whatever you 
may say to the contrary, the sense of 
caste is inborn in most men; it exists 
even in the kitchen and in the tenement. 
And Ido not chide the fine ladies who 
are so placed that they can cultivate the 
higher amenities and refinements of life, 
for taking pleasure in the more or less 
imaginary clamor of the herd without 
who are vainly striving to get in. 

The summer town which I shall call 
Atterbury (because that was not its 
name) was a social experiment of this 
order. It contained perhaps fifty cottages, 
rioting in bay windows, Swiss balconies, 
colonial gables, and all sorts of architec- 
tural aspirations. There was not a single 
cottage in Atterbury which did not pre- 
tend to some sort of picturesqueness. If 
it had nothing else it had a huge, irregular 


granite chimney, about which were built 
four or five squatty rooms, surrounded by 
a cavernous piazza. It was all so delight- 


fully esthetic. The girls had a lovely 
Kate Greenaway air, as if they had 
stepped out of old pictures. They had 
colonial spinning-wheels in their parlors, 
though they would not have known how 
to use them. But then, they scarcely 
knew how to use anything, unless it was 
their eyes, and—tennis rackets. 

In this charming community the 
Hursts spent the four happiest months of 
the year. Amy was now nineteen years 
old (for three years had passed since her 
graduation), and had come out in society. 
Her face had matured somewhat, without 
losing its freshness ; and a certain con- 
ventional neutrality of mien veiled the 
vehemence and interisity of her nature. 
But there was yet that half-pathetic wist- 
fulness in her eyes and about her mouth, 
when she thought herself unobserved, and 
perhaps, also, a suggestion of childish 
wilfulness and unrestraint. She was ly- 
ing in a hammock now, with a yellow 
raw-silk pillow under her head, and a 
paper-covered novel in her hand. A 
slight breeze from the ocean stirred a 
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loose lock on her temple and occasionally 
imparted a languid movement to her de- 
pending draperies. The afternoon sun 
sent shafts of light straying between 
the red-striped awning that shaded the 
piazza, and the newly varnished wood- 
work glistened, and exhaled a pungent 
odor. It was a piazza wide enough to 
dance a quadrille on; with a huge roof 
and low, projecting eaves, which afford- 
ed barely a glimpse of the near ocean over 
the ridgeof the dune. The cottage itself 
mocked its name, for it was of almost 
palatial proportions, with a wide, hospi- 
table hall running straight through it, 
and large rooms with ash wainscotings 
opening on either side. A broad staircase, 
easy of ascent, rich in carvings, and of 
beautiful proportions, led to the next 
floor ; a great window, exhibiting designs, 
in stained glass, of the God of the Sea, ac- 
cording to the Greek, the Norse, and the 
Hindoo mythology, occupied half of the 
wall above the staircase. Rich Turkish 
and Syrian rugs, scattered here and there 
over the floors, did not wholly conceal 
the pleasant color nor the elaborate orna- 
mentation of inlaid borders. 

It was the hour after luncheon, and all 
the family were taking their svesfa. 
The servants, apparently, had followed 
the example of their masters, for the 
electric bell in the hall jingled repeatedly 
without calling any one to the door. 
When, finally, the butler had persuaded 
himself that the visitor was not to be 
discouraged, he had no choice but to 
respond to the summons. It was a tall, 
sandy-haired gentleman, with a reddish 
mustache, strong build, and a muscular 
appearance. He inquired for Miss Hurst, 
and the butler asked him to be seated 
while he went in search of the young lady. 
Amy raised herself languidly from among 
her cushions ; but her eyes kindled witha 
quick surprise when she read the name, 
Adalbert Abbott Emmerick. She had 
often thought of Helen’s brother, and had 
seen him half a dozen times since that 
unhappy journey from the seminary, 
three years ago. Somehow, she felt her- 
self in the wrong, in her treatment of 
him ; anda vague pang had always been 
associated with his name. She had a 
dim notion that she was losing Helen's 
friendship on his account ; nay, that per- 
haps she had already lost it. For how 
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much less ardent and absorbing was their 
relation now than in their school days. 
These were the fancies which flitted 
through her brain when she heard Em- 
merick’s footsteps in the hall. She im- 
agiued she had gotten over the humiliation 
of their first encounter, though she had 
not entirely forgiven him ; but she could 
not rid herself of a certain perturbation 
of mindin his presence. She felt still at 
a disadvantage with him, and was in- 
clined to resent his jocose manner, as 
implying a lack of respect for her years 

-an imperfect realization of her dignity. 
She wanted, however, on Helen's account, 
to set right all that was wrong between 
them ; this, she persuaded herself, was the 
reason why she consented to receive Mr. 
Emmerick. 

He came forward in his usual loung- 
ing way, the same good-humored smile 
lurking under his mustache, and his 
eyes full of mischief. He was dressed 
in white flannel, and wore a straw hat 
with acrimson band. She arose and of- 


fered him her hand with gracious formal- 
ity, and withdrew it quickly, when he 
seemed disposed to hold it longer than 
propriety permitted. 


‘Please be seated, Mr. Emmerick,”’ 
she said, blushing, as she pointed to a 
chair. ‘I had no idea you were in At- 
terbury.’’ 

‘‘T had no idea of it either,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘until I awoke up here this 
morning, and found on inquiring that 
the place was named Atterbury.”’ 

‘‘I should never have suspected you of 
being such an irresponsible somnambu- 
list,’’ she remarked, as she resumed her 
seat in the hammock and bestowed some 
attention upon her skirts. 

‘Oh, well,’’ he said, looking out tow- 
ard the top of the dune, where the 
glittering beach-grass bowed before the 
wind, «‘ there was a time when I prided 
myself on my sanity; but,’’ ke added, 
with sudden seriousness, ‘‘ that was be- 
fore I met you, Miss Hurst.’’ 

[ am very sorry,’’ she responded, 
with a nervous laugh, «that I had such 
an unfavorable effect upon you. But are 
you sure your reason wasn’t a trifle un- 
settled before? It would be a great com- 
ort to me to think so.”’ 

He winced a little under her mockery, 
and began to poke his stick into an open- 
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ing in the carved balustrade. He knew he 
had been headlong in his avowal (though 
its jocose tone made it optional with her 
whether she would understand him or 
not), and he admitted that he had de- 
served the snub. But, for all that, he 
had hoped that that womanly intuition 
—with which, by the way, few women are 
gifted—would have helped her to divine 
the amount of deep feeling which was 
hidden under his badinage. 

“If it would give you pleasure,’’ he 
said, with a sidelong glance at her ani- 
mated face, ‘‘I would declare that I was 
born insane. When it comes to that,”’ 
he continued, more soberly, ‘‘sanity is a 
relative term. Very few are absolutely 
sane—a slight degree of lunacy affects the 
great majority of us ; and it is only when 
it gets so pronounced as to cause alarm 
that it is called by its right name.”’ 

«Then you would perhaps insinuate 
that Iam a lunatic, too,’’ she ejaculated 
in her high key, which seemed to him ex- 
quisitely musical. It was a peculiarity 
of her laugh that it ended in two high, 
clear notes, about an octave apart, and 
the one like a grace-note to the other. 
It was the third time he heard it, now, 
and it began to exert a curious fascina- 
tion over him. 

‘‘T should hate to lose the pleasure of 
your companionship, even in lunacy,”’ 
he said, in response to her challenge. 
‘‘T have often had the notion that the 
standard of conduct which we call 
sane and normal is wholly arbitrary ; 
and that some other standard might 
just as well have been hit upon. If 
a sufficient number of insane people 
could come together and fix upon some 
entirely different code, that seemed right 
to them, what guarantee have we that 
that which we call rational is any more 
inherently rational than that which our 
insane friends adopted? It is, after all, a 
question of numbers—of majorities—not 
of principle ; and I can even imagine a 
desertion of a considerable number from 
one side to the other, which would in- 
stantly make the right wrong and the 
wrong right.”’ 

‘Oh, please, don’t go on! you make 
me dizzy,’’ she cried, putting her hands 
over her ears. ‘I feel already as mad as 
a March hare.”’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ he said, his gentle eyes 
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lighting up with amusement; « that was 
all I wanted. I have now the comfort of 
your companionship—of belonging to the 
same species as you.”’ 

‘But, to put an end to this nonsense, 
Mr. Emmerick,’’ remarked Amy, check- 
ing her laughter, ‘‘ tell me where you are 
staying, and do you intend to remain here 
long ?”’ 

‘‘T am staying with Mac Dunning.”’ 

‘You and he are great friends, I be- 
lieve ?”’ 

‘Yes ; we suiteach otherexactly. We 
pommelled each other as boys; were 
chums in college; and the very dulness 
of each (when we feel dull) is agreeable 
and entertaining to the other. I don’t 
know what I should do without Mac. 
He is the best fellow in the world.”’ 

‘“Why, you are almost sentimental, 
Mr. Emmerick,’’ she exclaimed, with 
her strange little dubious smile ; ‘‘ who 


would have suspected you of so much 
feeling ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, I suppose there is a little lurk- 
ing sentiment in most of us.’’ 

‘« And yet, I dare say, your friendship, 
warm as you Say it is, is at the mercy of 


any woman who should choose to break 
it up.”’ 

‘‘T should like to see the woman who 
would try.”’ 

‘*Do you challenge me ?”’ 

‘«Oh, yes; why not?”’ 

He thought the whole was a good joke, 
and how else was he to interpret it? For 
she laughed her gay, light-hearted laugh, 
and then threatened him with a mock 
severity which was bewitching. But a 
sudden uneasiness stole into his mirth 
when she remarked, with an odd little 
frown : 

‘*Do you know, you men are just a lit- 
tle bit provoking, with your brag about 
stanchness and fidelity and all the other 
solid virtues which women are supposed 
not to possess? As if women couldn’t be 
as good friends as men."’ 

‘‘T thought you and Helen were very 
devoted.”’ 

‘“Yes; and, by the way, how is she? 
Did she send me no message ?”’ 

‘Yes; she sent her love, and begged 
me to tell you to treat her brother with 
the utmost—consideration and kindness ; 
as he is in every respect worthy of your— 
unbounded confidence—and—and—affec- 
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tionate regard—and—and—has a distin- 
guished career before him in the legal 
profession, of which he is already one 
of the most conspicuous luminaries, etc 
She proposed to write all that, but to 
save trouble and postage I volunteered to 
convey the message orally.”’ 

‘“What a lovely and 
brother you must be !”’ 

‘‘Spare my blushes, Miss Hurst !"’ 

‘« But,’’ he went on, «‘ though my mod- 
esty forbids me to refer to my many vir- 
tues, they have a way of breaking through 
their shells and dazzling an astonished 
community.”’ 

It was a curious circumstance that when 
Bert Emmerick was well started in this 
kind of banter he found it difficult to re- 
cover a more serious tone of conversation. 
There was, indeed, no lack of seriousness 
in him; but he had a notion that girls 
never expected you to talk anything but 
stuff; and the jesting tone had, in the 
society of women, become so habitual 
with him that he fell into it without re- 
flection, even when his mood was any- 
thing but gay. Since his first meeting 
with Amy Hurst he had burned with a 
desire to obliterate the unfavorable im- 
pression he had made upon her; but he 
had a suspicion that, at each of their 
encounters, he had only managed to 
strengthen her prejudice. He was well 
aware that there was something about 
this girl which (as far as he was con- 
cerned) set her apart from all the rest of 
womankind and made her ineffably pre- 
cious. It was scarcely the beauty of her 
face only ; for he had seen more beautiful 
faces. It was not the sweet curves of her 
lips, nor the haunting wistfulness of her 
eyes, nor the fine sweep of her lashes, nor 
the warm pallor of her cheeks. He saw 
plainly enough that she was not all amia- 
bility and brightness. He was enough of 
a connoisseur to know that she was wil- 
ful, imperious ; spoiled by adulation and 
praise. There was dadlerie in the sparkle 
of her eyes ; and diablerie, however charm- 
ing it may be in a young girl, soon loses 
its piquant novelty and becomes a dail\ 
affliction in the wife of your bosom. 
Emmerick was mature enough to know 
all this ; and at least fifty times had he 
enumerated to himself these and other 
objections he found to Amy Hurst, viewed 
in the light of a matrimonial possibility. 


disinterested 
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But though his reason might approve 
these arguments, there was something 
within him which cried out for her, craved 
her, demanded her. The thought of her 
haunted him ; and he woke up suddenly 
in the night, with her image so vividly 
before his fancy that he imagined he 
could stretch out his hand and touch her. 
At odd moments during the day, when 
he sat in his office, consulting his law 
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depressed his spirit during the pause that 
followed his facetious self-glorification. 
The surf which beat against the dune and 
occasionally sent a spirt of spray over 
the sandy embankment, happily filled 
the silence with its thundering boom and 
made it unnoticeable. 

‘‘T dare say, Miss Hurst,’’ he began, 
in the hope of striking a congenial topic, 
“that you continue to cultivate your 
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books, an unappeased and unappeasable 
hunger for the sight of her, the touch of 
her, the sound of her voice, would take 
possession of him, and make him pace 
the floor by the hour, cursing his imbe- 


cility. It was with the hope of terminat- 
ing the affair, in one way or another, that 
he had accepted the invitation of his 
friend McElroy Dunning, to spend his 
vacation in Atterbury. 

A certain disgust at his stupid jocular- 
ity, which he was sure that Amy shared, 


ARE ALMOST SENTIMENTAL,” SHE 
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dramatic talent. I have such a delightful 
recollection of ‘The Witch’s Daughter’ 
that I have learned it by heart (a thing I 
never did with any poem since I arrived 
at years of discretion), merely for the 
pleasure of recalling your intonations and 
the cadence of your voice.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps it was you who sent me the 
basket of roses on that occasion ?’’ Amy 
remarked, carelessly. 

‘‘T fear I shall have to plead guilty.” 

‘You were wise to preserve your in- 
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cognito, for if I had suspected it was you 
I should have returned it—feeling as I 
did toward you then.”’ 

The implication that her feelings tow- 
ard him had undergone a change sent 
his heart thumping away at a quick- 
ened /empo. 

‘‘As a sign that you have forgiven me, 
may I ask you to recite something for 
me, during my stay here? I assure you, 
the pleasure you would afford me would 
be out of all proportion to the effort.” 

‘‘T am sorry to be obliged to refuse so 
slight a favor,’’ she answered, with a pen- 
sive brightness which became her admi- 
rably ; ‘‘ but, the fact is, mamma objects 
to my reciting.”’ 

“And why, if I may ask ?”’ 

‘Well, you know, she doesn’t think it 
is exactly nice.’’ 

‘‘ Not nice—reciting ?”’ 

‘‘No; you see, she thinks I do it too 
well. If it was only a little accomplish- 
ment, she wouldn’t object, but my recita- 
tion, she thinks, borders upon the pro- 
fessional.’’ 

‘‘Then she thinks it is nice to recite 
poorly, but not nice to recite well ?”’ 

‘That is rather a funny way of putting 


it. But, don’t you know, people in society 
have a sort of feeling that it isn’t exactly 
the thing for a young lady to recite too 
well, or to play too well, or to do anything 
too well ; because that puts her on a par 
with professionals whose social standing 


is inferior to hers. I don’t say that I 
sympathize with this feeling, for there is 
nothing under the sun I enjoy so much as 
reciting. It is as if my whole soul was 
stirred up, and I feel stronger and larger 
and nobler than at other times.’’ 

‘‘I suppose Mrs. Hurst is afraid that 
if you were allowed to cultivate your 
talent you might end by becoming an 
actress ?”’ 

‘« Yes ; some such fear is at the bottom 
of it.”’ 

‘‘But doesn’t she know that a sup- 
pressed talent avenges itself for its sup- 
pression? It is like a strong head of 
steam which can find no outlet and no 
use for its energy. It is apt, when it 
catches a chill, to condense into tears.’’ 

‘‘Which? The steam or the suppressed 
talent ?”’ 

‘‘Both. What.I mean is, that there are 
explosive—tragic possibilities in both, 
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Take a poet, and make a merchant or 
a lawyer of him, and you add one man 
to the number of unhappy men in the 
world.’’ 

‘Ah, but you forget. We are not 
speaking of men, but of women. Doyou 
admit, then, that women have any busi- 
ness to have talents, and to develop them, 
make the most of them, and use them ?”’ 

‘‘Most assuredly I do.”’ 

‘I wish you'd talk to mamma some 
time ; and if you can convince her, you 
may count me among the number of your 
friends.” 

He glanced up quickly, to see in what 
spirit he was to take her proposition ; 
for he was never quite sure of her, never 
confident that he possessed the clew to 
her complex character. She, on her part, 
felt for the first time an impulse of kind- 
liness toward him, and concluded that, 
after all, he was not so flippant as he 
seemed. She had intended, on receiving 
his card, to treat him with cold conde- 
scension and hauteur; but, somehow, he 
had entrapped her into a friendly atti- 
tude, and she could not, however much 
she tried, recover her former remoteness. 
When he got up to take his leave, she re- 
tired again into her shell of reserve, and 
refrained from asking him to call again. 
But so variable was her mood that she 
half-regretted her discourtesy, and would 
have liked to call him back in order to 
repair it. She saw him stroll down the 
winding gravel path ; and then, with a 
sudden impulse, cut through the beach- 
grass and run toward the top of the dune. 
There she watched him, as he _ stood 
sharply silhouetted against the sky, star- 
ing out toward the blue horizon. Some- 
thing in his attitude indicated a strong 
excitement ; and Amy (though she was 
a little bit ashamed of herself) could not 
help taking an opera-glass from the man- 
telpiece in the hall and studying his face 
at leisure. She was astonished to observe 
how completely his expression had al- 
tered. His lips were compressed as with 
pain, a pensive gloom clouded his brow. 
In the next moment he flung back his 
head, with a sort of reckless despair, as if 
a new resolution had taken shape within 
him, bared his head to the wind, and 
rushed down the steep embankment tow- 
ard the beach. 

Amy became sensible of a slight accel- 
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eration of her heart-beat ; a faint blush 
mounted to her cheeks, and a vague, 
delicious triumph was depicted in her 
face. Her nervous little laugh, with the 
melodious grace-note, rang out, as she 
flung herself into the hammock. She 
knew what she knew. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A FATEFUL DINNER PARTY. 

THE routine of Amy’s life was not one 
of drudgery, but of well-nigh perpetual 
pleasure. The whole household revolved 
about her, and every whim which invaded 
her idle brain was law. Her mother, who 
had known hardship in her early years 
(for the Hursts had accumulated their 
own fortune, and had once been poor), 
made it the object of her life to remove 
every stone from her daughter’s path. 

‘Life is sad enough, any way,’’ she 
was wont to say, ‘‘and trouble is sure to 
come, sooner or later. Therefore, what 
better use can the young people make of 
their time than to amuse themselves ? 


And what better service can their parents 
render them than to give them pleasure, 


while they are young enough to enjoy 
oda 

Amy had heard this so often that she 
had come to regard it as a truism that 
parents existed primarily for the purpose 
of providing amusement for their chil- 
dren. 

Though she was by no means incon- 
siderate, or by nature lacking in affec- 
tion, she had come to look upon herself 
as a young queen whom every one would 
regard it as a privilege to serve, while 
she, in return, recognized no duty toward 
any one. It was a question of training, 
not of natural disposition. That foolish 
indulgence, which fails to stimulate the 
sense of duty, is more demoralizing than 
senseless severity had never entered Mrs. 
Hurst's mind, and she would have re- 
pudiated the idea with all the vehemence 
of her maternal heart, if it had been sug- 
gested to her. She knew she was acting 
from the noblest of motives in wishing to 
give her children a happier youth than 
she had herself enjoyed ; and as unhap- 
piness to her usually took the form of 
self-denial, lack of means, and consequent 
inability to do what vou would like to do, 
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she was, above all, solicitous that her 
daughter should have everything she 
wanted, and be deprived of nothing which 
wealth and loving forethought could pro- 
vide. Mrs. Hurst was one of those amia- 
ble epicureans who, in their anxiety to 
minister to the moment, leave the future 
to take care of itself, and who detest 
nothing so much as the croaking mor- 
alist who prophesies disastrous conse- 
quences from a course of action dictated 
by unthinking affection. All that was 
stern and hard and unpleasant, if she 
could not entirely banish it, she pushed 
out of sight, and lived and acted on the 
principle that our first and last task was 
to extract as much pleasure out of exist- 
ence as our temperament and circum- 
stances permitted. 

Mrs. Hurst was by no means excep- 
tional in avowing this epicurean philoso- 
phy. Most people in Atterbury (whether 
they avowed it or not) made the pursuit 
of pleasure their more or less exclusive 
business. Fathers might have to go up 
to the city, and could only spend Satur- 
days and Sundays with their families ; 
but they did this, of course, primarily 
with a view to providing their wives and 
daughters with the luxuries which were 
indispensable to their social position. 
They were good people ; nay, they were 
more than good ; most of them were ad- 
mirable, intelligent, well-bred ladies and 
gentlemen of polished manners and kind- 
ly hearts. Taking them all in all, you 
would scarcely find so large a proportion 
of thoroughly agreeable people anywhere 
on the globe. For I contend (after a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the human 
race in many lands) that the flower of 
manhood and womanhood in this land of 
liberty is a finer flower, both as to looks 
and fragrance, than can be found any- 
where else under the sun. 

The community which was gathered to- 
gether in Atterbury had, by a process of 
natural selection, attracted the cream of 
the American species, and intentionally 
and systematically repelled the skimmed 
milk, It wasa community in which you 
might live for years without hearing 
an oath or even a harsh word. This was 
accounted for largely by the fact that 
those who were inclined to profanity did 
their swearing in town, and brought a 
relieved and purified mind to Atterbury. 
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But this is a mere hypothesis. It is not 
to be denied that human nature seemed 
sweeter, gentler, more civilized in this 
prosperous Paradise by the sea than in 
New York, and, just as all refuse was 
scrupulously removed by the Village Im- 
provement Society (which had imposed a 
fine of one dollar for throwing paper into 
the street), so all mental dross and gar- 
bage was carefully carted away, disposed 
of, hidden in the deepest depths and 
innermost recesses of the soul. 

About a stone’s throw from the beach 
there was a little red-painted church with 
a small bell-tower, called St. Stephen’s- 
on-the-Dunes, and if you wanted to get an 
impression of Atterbury in its pleasant- 
est aspect, you only had to present your- 
self on a Sunday morning at the door of 
this pretty doll-house of worship, and be 








AMY STOOD RELUCTANTLY RIVETED TO THE 
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conducted to a seat by the dignified mill- 
ionaire who acted as usher. Bert Em- 
merick needed no persuasion to accom- 
pany the family of his host, when the 
bells of St. Stephen began to makea joy- 
ful noise at half-past ten, and gay turn- 
outs began to spin over the road. As he 
was not quite indifferent to the im- 
pression he might produce, he accepted 
the offer of his friend’s tilbury, and, tak- 
ing the reins himself, drove up with 
considerable éc/at before the gate of the 
church. This was so satisfactorily done 
that he could not 
deny himself the 
pleasure of noting the 
sensation which he 
made. For a new 
young man, particu- 
larly if he was at- 
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tractive and comme il faut, always made 
more or less of a sensation in Atterbury, 
where there was a scarcity of the un- 
married male species. 

Emmerick had no sooner found a seat, 
from which he could watch the ships on 
the horizon (in case the sermon should 
prove dull), than he saw the Hurst family 
—father, mother, son, and daughter—en- 
tering. Mr. Hurst wasa large, handsome 
man of fifty, inclined to stoutness, with 
something in his look which suggested 
the bon vivant. His gray hair was care- 
fully arranged so as to hide the bald spot 
on his crown ; his mustache, with its ar- 
tistically curled ends, gave him a semi- 
military air, and aslight pompousness in 
his walk suggestedasthma. His eyelids, 
which were a trifle puffy, drooped over a 
pair of grayish-blue eyes, with a pleas- 
ant expression. A lurking jollity, which 
he subdued out of respect for his family 
and position, gleamed under the labori- 
ous solemnity of his Sunday deportment. 
He wore a rose-bud in his button-hole 
and his clothes were unobtrusively styl- 
ish and miraculously well cut. His small 


feet were incased in boots which fitted 
to perfection, though you could not help 


suspecting that they were martyrs to 
fashion. A kindly, courteous, easy- 
going man you would have judged him 
to be, though, if you looked more closely, 
you would have surmised that he had 
been dissipated in his youth, and was 
now suffering the consequences. 

Mrs. Hurst was fully as handsome as 
her husband, and must in her youth have 
been a rarely beautiful woman. She was 
of a pleasant embonpoint, for a lady of 
her years—neither too stout nor too lean. 
She had dark eyes and hair, a smooth, 
youthful complexion, and carried herself 
like an amiable queen. No woman un- 
used to homage could have held her head 
like that. You could see that she was 
well content with her lot; and thought 
her husband the very pink of a husband 
(despite his peccadilloes, which she had 
heard of, but refused to believe), and her 
children paragons of beauty and loveli- 
ness. How Langley Hurst, with such a 
parentage, came by his priggish solem- 
nity is one of those mysteries which, for 
want of a better reason, we must ascribe 
to atavism; z.¢., the return of an earlier 
ancestral type. 

44 
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Emmerick, who sat inspecting the fam- 
ily in the light of his aspiration to a 
closer relationship, arrived at the most 
delightful conclusions. Particularly did 
Mrs. Hurst win his heart, and he deter- 
mined,on the first occasion which present- 
ed itself, to lay siege to her favor. Dur- 
ing the entire service he stared furtively 
at Amy, who had never looked lovelier 
to him than she did, bending over her 
prayer book, and, with an air of demure 
propriety in her sweet face, declaring her- 
self a miserable sinner. The sermon 
made no distinct impression upon him; 
because Amy absorbed all his attention 
and took all his senses captive. He heard 
the sea roar and saw the spray dash above 
the dune ; the boom of the wind mingled 
with the strains of the organ and the sing- 
ing of the congregation. Now and then 
the rafters overhead creaked, and a shower 
of sand flew against the windows, and the 
bell in the tower gave a vague resonance, 
as if touched by an invisible hand. Em- 
merick had a sensation as if he were on 
shipboard ; and he wondered that the 
more imaginative of the congregation did 
not become seasick. 

It was the pleasant custom of Atter- 
bury society to spend an hour on the 
beach after service. Thither, accord- 
ingly, Emmerick betook himself, under 
the guidance of his friend Mac. The 
married ladies seated themselves on the 
benches under the arbors, and the men 
flung themselves in the sand at their 
feet, or promenaded with them up and 
down along the water-line. Mrs. Hurst 
never was in want of attention when she 
appeared on the beach, and two young 
gentlemen were already at her feet when 
Mac brought up Emmerick and intro- 
duced him. Bert said something about 
his sister Helen, and succeeded in making 
himself so agreeable to Mrs. Hurst that 
she ended by inviting him and Mac to 
dinner. Her daughter was in the mean- 
while walking briskly with a callow 
youth in faultless attire, skipping back- 
ward and forward, and emitting little 
screams when an adventurous wave, al- 
lured by her loveliness, came crawling 
up to her feet. Bert was furiously jealous 
of the callow youth (who was disgust- 
ingly rich and handsome), and would 
have forgotten his amiable intentions in 
regard to Mrs. Hurst, if the comforting 
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reflection had not occurred to him that 
life is but a fleeting show, and that no 
mundane occurrence is really of any per- 
manent consequence. 

At seven o'clock, when he presented 
himself with his friend Mac at the Hurst 
Cottage, he was much relieved to find that 
there were no other guests. It was a 
damp and foggy night, and a fire had 
been lighted in the cavernous fireplace in 
the hall. The flames leaped lustily up 
the chimney, and danced and glittered in 
the polished surfaces of the furniture and 
the many ornaments. 

Amy rose out of the dusk with the soft 
flush of the fire-light in her cheeks ; and 
there was something grave and restrained 
in her demeanor which he had never 
noticed before. She gave him her hand 
with a half-puzzied and questioning look, 
as if she were not sure whether she had 
seen him before. But when Mac extend- 
ed his hand her manner changed to the 
most adorably unaffected cordiality ; and 
her voice assumed _a cajoling and caress- 
ing sweetness which made the honest 
Mac marvel that he had not discovered 
before how lovely she was. Mr. Dun- 


ning did not pride himself particularly 


on his own looks; and it could not be 
denied that he was no Adonis. He had 
a large, high-bridged nose, no eyebrows 
to speak of, a big tawny mustache, and a 
jaw that would have been handsomer if 
it had been an inch or two shorter. He 
was not sensitive on the subject either of 
nose or jaw, but cracked jokes at his own 
expense, and was regarded as very good 
company. The girls were inclined to 
make a pet of him; probably because 
they thought him so harmless. When 
they were in need of a companion for a 
horseback ride or a sail they had no 
scruple in asking Mac, who was always 
ready, always quite good-natured, and 
(with all his wealth) simple and unpre- 
tending. 

It was therefore no new experience 
for Mac to be petted. But though he 
shrewdly suspected that this bewitch- 
ing cordiality was primarily intended to 
chagrin his friend, he was not entirely 
proof against its blandishment. When 
Amy took his arm, as they went into the 
dining-room, leaving Emmerick to her 
mother, he swore a silent oath that he 
would not allow himself to be bamboozled 
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by such transparent tactics; but bam- 
boozled he was, nevertheless, though he 
told himself every minute that he was a 
fool to imagine that so dazzling a beauty 
as Amy Hurst cared anything about him. 
She was not rude to Emmerick, for she 
turned repeatedly to him to draw him 
into the conversation ; but her manner of 
addressing him was merely polite, point 
edly impersonal, and more wounding to 
his vanity than downright rudeness. 
But no sooner had she turned again to 
Dunning than her eyes lighted up with 
an irresistible witchery ; her gestures, her 
looks, and the cadence of her speech 
became charged with coquettish insinua- 
tions; and the strange, potent charm 
that radiated from her whole lovely per- 
son overpowered the poor fellow, con- 
quered and vanquished him utterly, until 
he felt himself capable of breaking every 
commandment in the decalogue for Amy 
Hurst’s sake. 

Emmerick, in the meanwhile, discussed 
pottery and majolica with Mrs. Hurst, 
and even succeeded in interesting the 
old gentleman in an account which he 
gave of his visit to Victor Hugo’s house 
at Guernsey. He had enough self-com- 
mand not to betray the pain which he 
felt, nor to let Amy know how success- 
fully she was torturing him. Mrs. Hurst 
happened to ask him, 2 propos of pot- 
tery, if he knew a certain young man 
in New York who had spent a fortune 
on a collection which he meant some 
day to present to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. ‘Oh, yes,’’ Emmerick replied, 
‘‘T know him slightly ; I am told he is 
very fast.’’ 

‘Yes,’’ declared Mr. Hurst, with pon- 
derous emphasis, ‘‘it is a great pity ; he 
is going to the bad.”’ 

‘«Poor fellow,’”’ said Mrs. Hurst, with 
an expression of maternal compassion in 
her face; «I do not wonder much that 
young men often go astray, they are so 
beset and surrounded with temptations. 
I rather wonder that so many manage 
to keep themselves good, upright, and 
honorable.”’ 

‘Why, Mrs. Hurst,’’ exclaimed her 
husband, visibly shocked, ‘‘I am aston- 
ished at your sentiments. You actually 
find excuses for immoral conduct.”’ 

He looked with a faint gleam of amuse- 
ment at Emmerick, as if to call his atten- 
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tion to his joke ; but Emmerick remained 
unresponsive. 

«I only know this,’’ his wife observed, 
‘that if I had been a young man, instead 
of a young girl, twenty-five years ago, 
I should have found it much harder to re- 
main good and blameless. It is so easy 
for girls, who are guarded and hedged in 
on all sides; and they ought therefore to 
be charitable to young men, who are so 
much more severely tempted.’’ 

‘‘Catharine Hurst !’’ the paterfamilias 
exclaimed, laying down knife and fork, 
and bending with much _ seriousness 
toward his spouse, ‘‘I am too shocked 
for utterance. Here you are, the mother 
of a family, and you virtually tell your 
son and these young gentlemen that you 
won’t censure them very much if they 
go and disgrace themselves by immoral 
conduct. If I had known that these 
were your principles, madam,’’ he added, 
with another sly glance at the young 
men, ‘“‘I do not hesitate to say that I 
would have paused at the very steps of 
the altar."’ 

‘‘And then,’’ cried Amy, who had fol- 
lowed the discussion with the liveliest 
interest, ‘‘what would have become of 
me? I would have been born into another 
family, then, wouldn’t I, mamma?”’ 

‘Yes, probably, my dear,’’ said her 
mother, with a non-committal air, as if 
she wished the theme to be dropped here, 
‘if you were born at all.’ 

“But, papa,’’ ejaculated the girl, with 
the manner of a spoiled child, accustomed 
to privileges, ‘‘what would you have done 
if I had been born into another family ? 
Wouldn’t it have made you sad?” 

‘‘Miserable, my dear ; inconsolable.”’ 

‘‘T know what I should have done,”’ de- 
clared Dunning, with an audacious light 
in his eyes. 

‘And what would you have done, 
pray ?’’ 

“IT would have gone to the thrice 
blessed family into which you had been 
born by mistake, and demanded you, 
as my property, at the point of the pis- 
tol.” 


Property’ is a badly chosen word, 

‘ir. Dunning,’’ she said, with a little, du- 

us smile ; «« lam sure the thrice blessed 

mily would never have surrendered me 

that plea, nor would I have allowed 
self to be surrendered.”’ 
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‘Well, then, let us reverse it,’’ cried 
Mac, in high feather ; ‘‘there is nothing 
mean about me. I would say, that I was 
your property.”’ 

‘No, that’s worse still. 
know what to do with you. 
be a white elephant on my hands.’ 

‘‘Don’t make such cruel declarations. 
Try the experiment, at least, before you 
commit yourself.’’ 

In this bantering strain they continued 
the conversation, until the ladies retired 
into the drawing-room. Emmerick, who 
feared that Mac had drunk too much 
champagne, was extremely uncomfor- 
table. He suddenly recollected, while 
lighting his cigar, that he had jocosely 
challenged Amy to break up his friend- 
ship with Mac, and he grew hot and cold 
at the thought that she might possibly 
have taken him in earnest. What else 
could this sudden, undisguised flirtation 
mean? She had known Dunning for 
years, and had never thought him worth 
cultivating. And now she fairly beamed 
on him, and listened to every word he 
uttered with a certain devoted attention 
which was the subtlest kind of flattery. 
She was on the point of turning Mac’s 
head ; that was as plain as a pikestaff. 
A word of warning, however, which Bert 
would lose no time in administering, 
might set things right, before any mis- 
chief had been accomplished. 

Old Mr. Hurst, who had lighted a cigar, 
after having smelled and rejected half a 
dozen, flung himself back in his chair, 
and ordered the waiter to fill the curagoa 
glasses. Coffee was brought on a silver 
tray, and poured from a silver pot into ex- 
quisite little cups of Sévres porcelain. It 
was at such times the old gentleman was 
wont to thaw out and be communicative. 
The world seemed a pleasant place to 
him. The candle-light, gleaming in the 
rich glass and silver-ware, lured him 
out of his reserve, and the refinement 
and taste which characterized all his 
surroundings reconciled him to the in- 
evitable ills of life. He sat for a while, 
smoking in silence, looking with an 
amiable paternal interest at the young 
men, and a little dawning slyness in 
his glance seemed to indicate that it was 
only a question of time when he would 
communicate to them his entertaining 
reflections. 


I shouldn’t 
You would 


’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A TERRIBLE MISUNDERSTANDING. 


DuRING the three weeks following the 
dinner party Amy and Emmerick met 
daily on the beach. For some occult 
reason they found it impossible to behave 
naturally toward each other, and misun- 
derstandings were of constant occurrence. 
It gave Amy a morbid satisfaction to 
torment the man whom she suspected of 
being fond of her; but when he, stung 
by her snubs, undertook to retaliate, she 
felt so insulted and outraged that she 
could only with difficulty keep back her 
tears. She had an idea that what was 
fair for her was not fair for him; that 
he took an unchivalrous advantage of 
her, when he subjected her to the same 
humiliations which she delighted to in- 
flict upon him. If he, hardly caring to 
disguise his admiration for her, steered 
eagerly toward the group of which she 
was the centre, she would affect not to 
see him. She would ignore his remarks, 


or, while according the most flattering 
attention to Dunning’s jfersiflage, she 


would receive Bert’s witticisms with a 
sinile of lofty commiseration. Who will 
wonder that Emmerick, when he had en- 
dured this treatment as long as he could, 
sought comfort with the rival belle, Miss 
Beverley, who showed more appreciation 
of his company, and devoted himself 
with conspicuous zeal to her entertain- 
ment? And then, likely as not, Amy 
would, the next day, appear to have for- 
gotten her resentment, greet him with 
bewitching friendliness, and talk to him 
with a sweet frankness and confidence, 
until he felt ashamed of his boyish 
anger, and swore in his heart that she 
was the most adorable creature under the 
sun. It was, however (as he found to his 
cost), never safe to presume upon her 
capricious favor. For when, at their 
next meeting, he took their friendly foot- 
ing for granted, she would administer a 
series of little airy rebuffs which again 
dashed his hopes to the ground. 

Though she was, by nature, neither 
malicious nor unkind, a perverse impulse 
urged her to inflict these cruel wounds 
upon the man whose only fault was that 
he loved her. It was her vanity (the 
ruling passion of her sex), rather than 


any sinister design, which inspired her 
with a freakish desire to break up the 
friendship between her two adorers. It 
delighted her to exercise her power for 
good or for ill; and she was not in the 
habit of forecasting the remoter results 
of her actions. She saw plainly enough 
that Dunning and Emmerick now barely 
tolerated each other; and that it de- 
pended solely upon her whether they 
should sooner or later come to blows. 
She had occasional twinges of conscience 
after having artfully aroused the jealousy 
of both; and she would vaguely deter- 
mine to bring them together, when the 
opportunity presented itself. But the 
opportunity, somehow, never did present 
itself. She could not, all of a sudden, 
throw Mac overboard after having in- 
flamed his fancy with daring hopes ; and 
to throw him overboard gradually was 
a more difficult process than she had 
imagined. Just on the day when she 
had resolved to begin disillusionizing 
him, Emmerick (who had just then a 
long score of rebuffs to settle) took it into 
his head to flirt outrageously with Miss 
Beverley ; and all her good intentions 
evaporated into thin air. She resented 
his undimmed brightness under her dis- 
pleasure ; and vowed, in the bitterness of 
her heart, to get even with him, no mat- 
ter what ruin she accomplished. 

For three weeks the successive scenes 
of this comedy had been enacted on the 
beach, in the tennis court, in ball-rooms ; 
in fact, wherever the young people of 
Atterbury met. Then a great storm oc- 
curred ; the tide rose with every hour, and 
threatened to wash away not only the 
arbors, but the bath-houses and even the 
church. Tremendous waves hurled them- 
selves against the dunes, and the sky 
was filled with a roar as of heavy cannon- 
ading. 

A vast expanse of slate-colored cloud, 
with ragged edges, hung low over the 
landscape, while out toward the sea a 
bar of dusky red that lined the horizon 
seemed full of sinister portent. All the 
young people of Atterbury had turned 
out immediately after breakfast to see 
the storm, which they regarded as an 
entertainment gotten up for their benefit. 
A sense of exhilaration shone in their 
eyes, and they greeted each other with 
unceremonious shouts, as if the commo- 
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tion of the elements had removed all arti- 
ficial barriers between them. 

Amy, who had vainly implored her 
brother Langley to pilot her along the 
dune, finally concluded to start alone. 
She pulled on a square-cut sailor-jacket 
with brass buttons, put a jockey-cap on 
her head, and rashly turned the door- 
knob. But she had to cry out for help, 
for the wind caught the door with so ter- 
rific a wrench that it nearly flung her off 
the piazza, and it sent into the hall a 
howling blast which swept the orna- 
ments off the mantel-piece and whirled the 
ashes in the fireplace in a witches’ dance 
toward the ceiling. The butler and a 
chambermaid happily were at hand, and 
ran to her assistance. Setting her fore- 
head against the wind, she beat her way 
through the beach-grass, which lay flat 
upon the ground, cowering in abject 
fright, and reached the top of the dune. 
Her skirts fluttered and strained about 
her limbs, and.it was only with great 
difficulty that she could keep her footing. 
But, for all that, it did not occur to her to 
be afraid. The magnificent spectacle of 
the ocean in its mighty uproar was like 
an exhilarating tonic. The white pro- 


cession of foaming and roaring breakers, 
rolling with their rhythmic boom against 
the beach, had something invigorating 
and uplifting in it, and made her sub- 
limely unmindful of petty mundane af- 


fairs. But, as she was slowly tacking 
toward the bath-houses, where the peo- 
ple had collected, her attention was sud- 
denly attracted by a loud, angry voice, 
which seemed to come from the sand-pit 
on the inside of the dune which she was 
just passing. There was here an unin- 
habited tract of land which was held on 
speculation at a preposterous price, and 
a deep excavation had been made, from 
which sand was obtained for building 
purposes. The grassy brow of the dune 
which overhung the pit cut off the view 
above, leaving only the landward pros- 
pect open. 

Oh, I know your infernal tricks,’’ 
shouted a voice which Amy instantly 
recognized as Dunning’s; ‘you don’t 
suppose I am fool enough to believe that 
cock-and-bull story about your bet, or 
challenge, or whatever it was, that she 
was to break up our friendship.”’ 

Do you mean to say that I lie?” 
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cried the voice of Emmerick. ‘But you 
are not yourself, Mac,’’ he continued, 
more calmly ; ‘‘ you are bewitched. I re- 
fuse to be insulted. I refuse to forget 
what we have been to each other. For 
the time will come when you will regret 
what you have said to me in your present 
irresponsible state.”’ 

‘It is awfully becoming in you to as- 
sume that lofty tone of offended virtue,’’ 
Dunning answered, hotly; «but, I tell 
you, you can’t bamboozle me any more. 
I cut my eye-teeth some time ago. You 
are a confounded, cowardly sneak ; that’s 
what you are, and I might just as well 
tell you that that is my opinion now, as 
later.’’ 

Amy stood, reluctantly riveted to the 
spot, listening with every nerve a-quiver. 
An insidious chill crept over her, and 
then an anguish of remorse at the work 
which she had with such a light heart 
accomplished. Here these two men, who 
had been warmly attached to each other 
from childhood, and found happiness in 
each other’s friendship, were snarling 
and glowering at each other like two 
wild beasts, and it was all her doing! 
She stepped back in terror from the edge 
of the pit, and looked out over the sea. 
But even through the noise, the storm, 
and the waves, she heard, with a preter- 
naturally sharpened sense, Emmerick’s 
reply : 

“If it were anybody but you, Mac, 
who spoke such words to me, he would 
scarcely have a chance to say them 
twice. Of course, I recognize that all is 
over between us. What you have said 
can not be forgotten. I leave this after- 
noon. But the humiliating reflection 
which I can not help making is this: 
How little men are in advance of the 
beasts, after all! Like two dogs, or two 
stags, who rush into a furious fight for 
the possession of a female, so men, as 
soon as a woman comes between them, 
forget love and honor and friendship, 
and the mere savage passion speaks. 
The violent brute stands forth in all its 
ugliness.’’ 

«« D—— you, do you call mea brute?”’ 

There was the sound of a scuffle, angry 
oaths snarled ; the sand flew upward, and 
was hurled by the wind into Amy’s face. 
With the fascination of terror she leaned 
out over the bluff and saw Dunning lying 
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prostrate in the sand, while Emmerick, 
with his knee on his breast, held him 
pinned to the ground. Mac’s face was 
white with fury, and he ground his teeth 
in helpless wrath. 

‘* Now, one word, Mac, before we part,”’ 
said Emmerick, thrusting out his breath 
hard with each syllable ; ‘‘ you can have 
the girl, as far as I am concerned. She 
don’t care for you. Mind you that. But, 
though I have loved her, I won’t inter- 
fere. She will wreck the man’s life who 
gets her.”’ 

He rose suddenly, and walked toward 
the opening of the pit. Amy, paralyzed 
with fear, flung herself down on the 
beach-grass and pressed her face into the 
sand. After a while she raised her head 
timidly, and let her glance range along 
the horizon. The sky, with its storm- 
lashed clouds, seemed to be turning 
around, and the landscape reeled before 
her eyes. Presently she distinguished 
the figure of Emmerick strolling along 
the plank walk, with his head bent, and 
his hands in his pockets. She knew, ac- 
cordingly, that Dunning was still in the 
pit, and she would rather have died than 
meet him at this moment. She hated, 
she loathed, she detested him. How re- 
pulsive and low seemed his brutal fury 
compared to Emmerick’s dignified and 
self-restrained wrath! And then his de- 
feat, too, and utter discomfiture, made 
him doubly contemptible ; for deep in her 
feminine heart lodged the same instinct 
which, after the wasted sympathy and 
the shock and tumult of the locked ant- 
lers, makes the hind and the doe walk off 
contentedly with the conqueror. 

Amy would, no doubt, have repudiated 
this sentiment ; but, for all that, it was 
there. 

She lay for a long while, hidden in the 
depression between two small hillocks on 
the dune, while the spirits of the storm 
were abroad and sounded their trumpets 
above her. Once or twice she thought she 
heard a groan arise from the pit; or it 
may have been only muttered curses. 
The next time when she ventured to raise 
her head, she saw the figure of Dunning 
loom against the lowering sky, as it 
seemed, in supernatural proportions ; but 
she quickly crouched down again, for 
fear of being discovered. 

She had no heart for further explora- 
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tions ; and, as soon as he was at a safe 
distance, she arose hastily and returned 
home. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GREAT STORM. 


DISTRACTED, humiliated, and miserable, 
Amy sat in her room on the second floor, 
watching the mighty commotion of earth 
and sky. It did not occur to her that it 
concerned her. She had not the remotest 
consciousness of danger. The world wore 
such an unfamiliar aspect. The menac- 
ing light which broke through the storm- 
clouds in the west had no more meaning 
to her than if it had been a drop-curtain 
in a theatre. What stung her into an 
agony of mortification was the thought 
that Emmerick had renounced her. He 
had loved her, he said ; but now she had 
forfeited his regard. Now he had dis- 
covered how cruel and heartless she was ; 
and he despised her. She would wreck 
the man’s life who got her; and he did 
not choose to have his life wrecked. 

She was in the midst of these bitter 
reflections, when suddenly a great white 
thing glared at her over the top of the 
dune. - With a muffled scream she start- 
ed up and ran toward the door. Down 
below she heard hurried footsteps, slam- 
ming of doors and window-shutters, and 
frightened outcries. In the next instant 
she heard a terrific thud which made the 
house tremble, and saw the same white 
spectre rise before the windows, with 
great wings outspread, and cut off the 
daylight. She was too stunned to scream. 
She stood as if petrified at the head of 
the stairs ; and saw long white arms steal 
in through the crevices of the doors and 
crawl with a greedy haste out upon the 
floor. She heard the roaring boom of the 
surf without, and the whispering swish 
of the water as it receded and washed 
across the piazza into the sand. Her 
father and Langley had gone to the city 
in the morning, and she was alone in the 
house with her mother and the servants. 
A sudden chill numbness crept over her, 
and she stood helplessly clinging to the 
banister, staring and listening, but un- 
able to think. Mechanically she brushed 
back a curl of hair which hung down 
upon her cheek, and again and again she 
repeated, with tremulous hand, the same 
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unmeaning gesture. Where was her 
mother? Should she call her? But her 
voice stuck in her throat, and she could 
produce only a hoarse groan. While she 
stood thus, feeling utterly helpless and 
forlorn, she saw her mother’s face in the 
opening of a door, which was immedi- 
ately closed. Mrs. Hurst had, according 
to her wont, been lying down after lunch- 
eon, and had probably been dozing, 
when the storm rudely awaked her. She 
was in deshabille, and her forehead ex- 
hibited four grayish horns, which gave 
a sinister look to her plump and amiable 
countenance. Fully ten minutes elapsed 
before she reappeared in a presentable 
toilet and with a somewhat perturbed 
and anxious air, but not seriously 
alarmed. 

«What has happened, darling?’’ she 
asked Amy. ‘ What is all this racket 
about ?”’ 

‘‘The ocean, the ocean,’’ her daughter 
gasped, ‘‘is breaking over the dunes.’’ 

She had scarcely uttered these words 
when a sudden darkness enveloped them, 
thronged with dusky phantoms which 
flung themselves high into the air. The 
doors were burst open, and a chill blast 


swept through the house ; walls and ceil- 
ings groaned likea shipin distress, and the 
furniture on the first floor was caught in 
a mad whirl and flung in a heap intoa 
corner. 

Mrs. Hurst gave a scream, and fainted 


in her daughter’s arms. The necessity 
of doing something to arouse her com- 
pelled the girl to shake off her torpor ; 
and after having laid her upon the floor 
she ran into her room and returned with 
a bottle of smelling-salts. She was so 
bewildered that she first seized an ink- 
stand, and stood for a moment wondering 
what she was to do with it. She bathed 
her mother’s temples with eau-de-Co- 
logne, and held the phial of salts to her 
nostrils, until she languidly opened her 
eyes and inquired what had become of 
the servants. She raised her into a sit- 
ting posture and assisted her to a settee 
‘f antique Florentine make which stood 
in the upper hall. There they both sat, 
lasped in each other’s embrace, shiver- 
ing with cold, listening dismally to the 

wwling of the wind, and trembling lest 
the next wave that broke over the dune 
night carry the house off its foundation, 
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A kind of palsy had fallen upon their 
faculties. They had not even‘the energy 
to go in search of warm wraps, of which 
they had an abundance. 

‘*Poor mamma,’’ Amy would mutter, 
stroking her mother’s cheek with her 
benumbed fingers, to which Mrs. Hurst 
would respond with a glance of tender 
solicitude and the querulous query : 

‘I do wonder what has become of the 
servants.”’ 

‘‘They have gone, mamma,”’ 
Amy, again and again; 
saved themselves. 
about us?”’ 

For fully an hour they sat thus, shiver- 
ing in each other’s embrace and trem- 
bling at the thought of what the next 
moment might bring. Neither had been 
taught to rely upon her own resources in 
any emergency. They had always been 
accustomed to have somebody take the 
initiative and act for them, relieving them 
of the troublesome business of conceiving 
a plan and carrying it out. The lawn in 
front of the house and half a mile of land 
beyond were flooded, forming a shallow 
lake, through which they might have 
waded without danger. But it did not 
occur either to Amy or her mother to rea- 
son whether this stretch of water was deep 
or shallow. They saw it was water, and 
they knew it was wet and cold ; and they 
lacked courage and enterprise to risk the 
shock of contact with anything disagree- 
able. They had no idea that high tide 
was yet half an hour distant ; and though 
they saw that the dune was being demol- 
ished by the waves, they had only the 
vaguest notion of the consequences to 
themselves when this bulwark between 
the house and the furious ocean was de- 
stroyed. That they were in danger they 
knew, but did not vividly realize. The 
calamity paralyzed them, and deprived 
them of the power of thought. 

The interval between the shocks of 
invading breakers grew shorter. One 
wave out of every nine or ten now hurled 
itself with a tremendous splash and roar 
over the ridge of the dune, tossed tables, 
chairs, and ornaments helter-skelter, and 
made the house creak and groan in all its 
joints. The twilight was deepening ; but, 
happily, a blue rift had opened in the 
clouds to the eastward, a few timid stars 
peeped forth, and presently the moon 


replied 
‘they have 
What do they care 
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sailed out into the wind-swept space. 
Just then Amy fancied she heard a shout 
—a long, rousing halloo which the wind 
bore toward her and tossed heavenward. 
It penetrated her torpid senses like the 
touch of a warm hand, and a vibration 
of awakening volition shot through her 
nerves. The apathy in her gaze gave 
place to a dawning alertness—a kindling 
of interest—and when the shout was re- 
peated, this time at shorter range, she 
started to her feet and ran toward the 
window. There she stood, gazing with 
distended eyes at two tall figures, who 
loomed like giants out of the watery waste. 
The wind tugged and pulled at them, 
wrestled with them, dashed against them 
with furious onsets. A hat was seen 
flying skyward, and its owner tried to 
grab it in its flight. The other figure 
wore oil-clothes, and a sou’-wester tied 
under the chin. Mimic waves, with 
white foam-crests, broke across the shal- 
low mere, and every now and then the 
whirling spray enveloped them in misty 
obscurity. Who could they be? Mem- 


bers of the crew of the Life Saving Sta- 
tion, perhaps, who had been apprised by 
the servants of the danger that threatened 


the house. The man with the sou’-wester 
had a coil of rope or a life-buoy or some- 
thing flung about his shoulders. Butthe 
other? Amy’s heart stood still, and then 
leaped into her throat, as a suspicion 
asserted itself regarding the identity of 
the otherrescuer. A shaft of misty light 
broke from the clouds and revealed, now 
but a few rods from the front stairs, the 
face of Bert Emmerick. Butas he ran up 
the steps, followed by his companion, a 
deafening crash overwhelmed her. The 
windows toward the dune burst into a 
thousand fragments, and the same white 
phantom of terror rose again before her 
vision, swooping down upon her with a 
hundred eager arms. ‘The house again 
groaned and labored under the stress of 
the wild onslaught ; a chorus of shrieking 
demons filled the air. Amy felt herself 
sinking into a cold, black, bottomless gulf, 
earth and sky reeled before her eyes, 
and an all-encompassing darkness closed 
about her and swallowed her up. But 
just as she was sinking, sinking into the 
dark abyss, she felt herself arrested in her 
fall by a pair of strong rescuing arms, 
which held her warmly and tightly ; and 
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in the abjectness of her terror she clung 
close, close to this unhoped-for rescuer. 
She had no clear idea of who he was, nor 
of anything else, except that she was 
being moved swiftly through space and 
that two strong arms were firmly clasped 
about her. A misty recollection of Em- 
merick, and a vague pain at the cruel 
thing he had said of her, struggled feebly 
through her brain, but was swept away 
by a wave of sudden acute conscious- 
ness. 

‘‘Mamma!’’ sh: cried, opening her 
frightened eyes, ‘‘mamma! Where is 
mamma?’’ 

‘« She is safe,’’ 
close to her ear. 

‘‘Where,’”’ she repeated, more feebly, 
‘‘ where is mamma? ’”’ 

‘‘Look back over my shoulder and 
you'll see her,’’ her rescuer replied ; 
‘«the life-saving man is carrying her.”’ 

She let her bewildered gaze range over 
the wide expanse of water, upon which 
the moon was shining, and, as her vision 
cleared, saw, a few dozen yards behind 
them, a man in yellow oil-clothes carry- 
ing the apparently unconscious form of a 
woman. The water reached above his 
knees, and he walked slowly, groping at 
each step with his foot, before trusting 
himself to advance. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale and the east looked black 
and stormy, while overhead it was clear. 
Amy had a strange reluctarce to look at 
her own rescuer, though she knew now 
who he was. 

As the consciousness of her own iden- 
tity, as well as of his, asserted itself, the 
clasp of her arms about his neck relaxed, 
and a further realization of the situation 
made her withdraw them entirely. 

‘‘Look out !’’ he cried, as the unfore- 
seen shifting of her weight nearly made 
him lose his balance ; ‘‘ hold on to me, 
or you'll fling us both headlong into the 
water.”’ : 

She resumed her former position, 
slowly and reluctantly. She began to 
shiver, less from cold than from an inner 
insecurity and sense of weakness. She 
clinched her teeth to keep them from 
chattering ; but there was no help for it, 
she could not keep them still. 

It seemed a terribly long journey across 
that moonlit mere ; but, in reality, it took 
scarcely ten minutes. Amy was half way 


a deep voice answered, 
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toward dry land when she became aware 
that she was covered with a mackintosh, 
beside being wrapped in an overcoat. 
This evidence of kindly forethought 
touched her a little; but a dim re- 
sentment still burned in her heart at 
the recollection of his prophecy that she 
would wreck the man’s life who married 
her. She must get even with him for 
that ; she must revenge it. She must 
make him crawl and cower before her, 
until he had begged her pardon. Cost 
what it would, she was resolved to bring 
him to her feet. And to think that he 
had renounced her, given her up without 
an effort, though he had professed to love 
her. She was not so easily gotten rid of 
as that. She would bring him back, she 
would make him implore and entreat her 
for the privilege of having his own life 
wrecked by her; but she would punish 
him without being herself punished. She 
would scorn and spurn him, as the Lady 
Geraldine and other high-minded hero- 
ines spurned, with the tips of their satin 
slippers, the adoring villains who dared 
to trifle with their dignity. The roman- 


tic aspect of the rescue, which a moment 
ago had touched her, paled as they ap- 


proached ferra firma. And now she 
heard no more of the swish and swirl of 
the water about his feet, but only the 
splash of mud and the sucking sound 
as he pulled his heels out of the water- 
soaked sod. They were now on rising 
land, and the lights of Mr. Beverley’s villa 
gleamed through the shutters. She saw 
the life-saving man, with her mother, 
close behind. Now they mounted the 
piazza and rang the bell. The door was 
opened, and in an instant they were sur- 
rounded by anxious faces, full of friendly 
solicitude, and a gleam, too, of that sat- 
isfaction which every one finds in an 
extraordinary event, even though it be 
calamitous. Half a dozen Beverleys, 
male and female, vied with each other 
in providing for the care and comfort of 
the two ladies; and Amy, discovering 
what a heroine she was held to be, began 
to feel duly heroic. 

Emmerick, on the other hand, feeling 
himself superfluous, declined a perfunc- 
tory invitation to dinner (though he was 
hungry as a wolf) and hastened to the 
railway station, where he caught the late 
New York express. 


CHAPTER X. 
A CLOUDED HONEYMOON. 


A YEAR afterthe above recorded events, 
and on the very anniversary of the great 
storm which devastated many watering- 
places beside Atterbury, Bert Emmerick 
and Amy Hurst were married. In en- 
deavoring to subjugate him she was her- 
self subjugated. He became, in a manner, 
indispensable to her. I am not at all 
sure that she fell in love with him, far 
less that she loved him in the same sense 
that he loved her. Her vanity had more 
to do with the affair than her heart. It 
was a case not unlike that of Browning's 
poetry, which ‘succeeded by a series of 
failures.’’ 

Emmerick displeased Amy more fre- 
quently than he pleased her. He became 
engaged to her through a series of quar- 
rels and misunderstandings. A dozen 
times he resolved to leave her alone, to 
shun the sight of her; but she would not 
consent to be left alone, and he was weak- 
minded enough to relent, the moment 
she showed signs of forgiving him the 
wrongs she had done him. Twice they 
were engaged, and twice was their en- 
gagement broken. McElroy Dunning, 
who disliked Emmerick as much as he 
had formerly liked him, made no end 
of trouble between them ; and Amy was 
once on the point of yielding to Mac’s 
importunities and marrying him, simply 
because of the chagrin it would cause 
Emmerick, with whom she had just 
quarrelled. But, happily, Langley en- 
tered and interrupted their interview just 
as she was dallying with the temptation 
to gratify her spite to her own undoing. 
And when Langley departed, after mak- 
ing an appointment with Mac to meet 
him at the Riding Club, the situation 
was completely altered ; the recollection 
of the fight in the sand-pit rose before 
her memory, and Mac became suddenly 
odious. 

There is no need of further chronic- 
ling the multitude of petty happenings 
which culminated in the marriage of 
Bert and Amy. It was not regarded as 
a brilliant match for Amy, by those who 
were competent to judge ; nor was it re- 
garded in any sense as a mésalliance. 
Emmerick had made a good start in the 
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law; he had influential family connec- 
tions ; and his father was fairly well-to- 
do. Moreover, he was a man of charm- 
ing manners; a great favorite among 
men, and altogether a fine and likable 
fellow. 

At the wedding a ludicrous incident 
happened which would have caused more 
heart-burning, if it had become more 
generally known. By some stupid mis- 
take, on the part of a new clerk, Bert’s 
patent leather boots were sent home with 
“C.0.D., $12.00,’’ chalked on their soles. 
When he knelt at the altar, one of the 
bridesmaids caught sight of this curious 
legend; and, as soon as its meaning 
dawned upon her, came near exploding 
with laughter. She tried to contain her- 
self as long as possible, but finally, on 
pretext of faintness, had to leave the 
church. After Amy’s return from her 
wedding journey she induced this indis- 
creet little maid to confess the real cause 
of her inopportune departure, and the re- 
sult was a quarrel between the newly wed- 
ded pair which embittered their honey- 
moon, and caused each to make unpleas- 
ant discoveries in the other’s character. 

Miss Hammond's theory of predesti- 
nation in marriage returned to Amy ; and 
she began to suspect that she had made 
a mistake—that God, if he had troubled 
himself at all about her fate, had not 
created Bert for her; and that, possibly, 
he had created some one else whom 
she had not yet met or had failed to 
recognize. Bert would irritate the arch- 
angel Gabriel by his eternal joking ; 
and if God had created him for anybody, 
it must be for somebody very bad who 
needed him for a punishment. Amy had 
a good conscience herself, and could see 
nothing reprehensible in her own doings. 
Her husband, she reflected bitterly, was 
temiss in his duties toward her. He 
stayed down town at that horrid office 
and left her to die of boredom; and in 
the evening, when he came home, he was 
often frightfully stupid, yawned over a 
newspaper, and showed a great reluctance 
to go to the opera (where her father had 
placed a box at their disposal) or to do 
any of the things which she proposed 
for their common amusement. What he 
said about being tired made her half 
angry, for if it tired him to practise 
law, why not stop, then? For she 
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would in time have enough money to 
support both, and if he was in immediate 
want of cash, there was the corner lot on 
St. Nicholas Avenue which her father 
had given her for a wedding present and 
which she would be quite willing to sell 
for their common benefit. She thought 
it was pure hatefulness on his part to re- 
fuse to consider this offer. She could 
have no sympathy with his desire to pre- 
serve his manly independence, and, as he 
said, stand on his own legs. That was a 
very silly pride which permitted a man to 
marry a rich girl and then compel her 
to lead a stupid, humdrum life, because 
he insisted upon supporting her on his 
own scanty earnings. 

It was true, Amy’s life was very 
empty. She let her house run itself, en- 
gaged and discharged servants as the 
whim struck her, but made no attempt 
to supervise or control them. If things 
disappeared, as they constantly did, she 
simply ordered new things, sent the dis- 
honest servant, or the honest one (as the 
case might be), flying, and engaged new 
ones, who, being conscious of the same 
exemption from control, profited in the 
same manner by their opportunities. 
She had never recognized a single duty 
in life toward any one, having been flat- 
tered, petted, and waited upon by every 
one who came in contact with her, and 
the habit had been bred in her to take 
this homage for granted, to demand it as 
her right, and to offer nothing but her 
gracious acceptance and her charmingly 
capricious good-humor and vivacity in 
return. Pleasure had always been the 
serious business of her life; and she 
found herself divided from her husband 
by the fact that he could not or would 
not devote himself to devising amuse- 
ments for her, as her parents had done. 
That she had any duty toward him—a 
woman toward a man—would have struck 
her as a semi-humorous proposition. 
Why, of course, women were made to be 
served and waited upon, and men to serve 
and wait upon them. That was as easy 
of comprehension as a pair of stockings. 
The man who, for any reason short of 
absolute necessity, refused to make his 
wife happy, according to her notions of 
happiness, was, to say the least, wanting 
in the chivalrous regard due to her sex ; 
and, moreover, he cheated himself out of 
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his own life's happiness in robbing her 
of hers. 

That happiness could be found in the 
daily fulfilment of a duty, however bur- 
densome, and that no permanent happi- 
ness (worthy of the name) is to be derived 
from any other source, Amy had never 
learned ; and when Bert, in one of his 
moralizing moods, tried to expound it to 
her, she laughed in his face, called him 
absurd and poky, and declared that when 
she was fifty and had lost every vestige of 
her good looks, it would be time enough 
to talk of the beauty of self-sacrifice and 
altruistic satisfaction in well-doing. Did 
he think it was a nice thing to say to a 
handsome young woman of twenty, who 
was hungry and thirsty for a little pleas- 
ure, that her beauty went for nothing, 
and that in counting the silver, inter- 
viewing butchers and bakers and grocers, 
and keeping account of the weekly wash 
there was more true happiness to be found 
than in going in beautiful toilets to balls 
and operas and dinners? If he wanted 


a housekeeper, why didn’t he marry a 
plain little embodiment of the domestic 
virtues with one black silk gown for state 
occasions? He surely had enough knowl- 


edge of the world to be aware that she 
was not that type. Therefore, if he had 
been cheated, it was himself who was to 
blame for it. She, Amy, had surely never 
posed to him in the capacity of the one- 
black-silk woman, whom you may growl 
at when you feel like growling, and who 
will gratefully accept the crumbs of your 
favor when you happen to be in an amia- 
ble mood. 

The most serious difficulty which oc- 
curred during the first year of their mar- 
ried life was occasioned by an invitation 
to dinner from the Dunnings. Mac, who 
was loath to give up the society of the 
charming Mrs. Emmerick, had made va- 
rious overtures toward Bert, which the 
latter had promptly repelled. This invi- 
tation to dinner was a definite offer of the 
olive branch, and upon its acceptance or 
rejection their future relations depended. 
When Bert came home from the office 
that night he found his wife seated at his 
vriting-table, scribbling away with a sort 
f guilty haste, and hurriedly sealing a 
note as heapproached to offer his greeting. 

‘Whom are you writing to, dear?’’ he 
isked, casually. 
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‘«‘Oh, you don’t care to know that, 
Bert,’’ she answered, lightly, but with a 
little ill-disguised confusion, and tried to 
push past him. 

‘You pique my curiosity,’’ he said, 
playfully catching her about the waist. 

“TI thought curiosity was a feminine 
vice exclusively,’’ she retorted, laugh- 
ingly, putting her note in her pocket. 
‘‘T imagined you male creatures were su- 
perior to it.”’ 

He had to admit that that was dexter- 
ously turned ; but for this very reason he 
grew suspicious that the secret which she 
was hiding from him was of some impor- 
tance. 

‘«“Now, Amy dear, let us stop fool- 
ing,’’ he remonstrated, kindly. «I really 
should like to know to whom that letter 
is addressed.”’ 

‘«« But you can’t know,’’ she exclaimed, 
with airy sauciness. 

‘«But when I beg very hard.”’ 

“It’s no good. I have got totrain you 
in time ; otherwise you'll be getting quite 
unendurable.”’ 

‘‘Well, dear, just as you like. Only 
tell me this: does this note in any way 
concern me, or involve me in any sort of 
obligation ?’’ 

‘‘Ugh ! your talk has a musty, Black- 
stone flavor. It smells of calf bindings.” 

‘«But you didn’t answer me.”’ 

‘«T don’t choose to answer you.”’ 

After fifteen minutes’ fencing of this 
sort, during which he managed to keep 
his temper, she confessed that the note 
was her acceptance of an invitation to 
dine with the Dunnings, two weeks from 
Thursday. 

«And the dinner is in our honor, 
Bert,’’ she ejaculated, with anxious vivac- 
ity, ‘‘ and, of course, under those circum- 
stances we can not decline. It would be 
like a slap in the face—a declaration of 
non-intercourse.’’ 

‘Well, that’s exactly what I want,”’ 
Bert replied, with a touch of irritation. 

‘«« But can we afford that, Bert? Is it 
wise in you to make enemies in that reck- 
less manner ?”’ 

‘‘T can not profess friendship for a man 
whom I despise. Such muddled relations 
chafe and harass me, and can never re- 
sult in anything but misery. Mac Dun- 
ning has provoked this quarrel himself. 
I am not saintly enough to turn my left 
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cheek to the man who smites me on the 
right. I can never feel toward Mac as I 
formerly did. For he has acted dishon- 
estly toward me, Amy. He’sa good deal 
of a sneak, that’s what he is, though itis 
a humiliation to me, who called myself 
his friend, to be obliged to say it.’’ 

“You are damning him with faint 
praise,’’ observed Amy, sarcastically. 

‘«No,’’ retorted her husband with vehe- 
mence, ‘‘I am doing no such thing. I 
am praising him with faint damns.”’ 

The savage humor in this remark was 
wholly unintentional, and it provoked no 
laughter. Amy, who had flung herself 
upon a lounge, rose after a while with 
quivering lips, pulled the note from her 
pocket, and pitched it into the fire. Then 
she walked out with defiant erectness, 
being scarcely able to restrain her tears, 
locked the door to her room, and flung 
herself weeping upon the bed. She felt 
herself helplessly in the power of a brute 
who delighted in wantonly trampling 
upon her feelings, depriving her of inno- 
cent pleasures, and confining her in the 
dark and gloomy prison-house of duty. 
But he little knew her, if he supposed she 
would endure such thraldom. If it were 


not for a certain delightful fact, which 
until to-day she had gloried in, she would 
pack her trunks at once, and leave him. 
At the thought of his cruelty to her—to 
a woman in her condition—a fresh fit of 


weeping attacked her. She wept from 
self-pity, and a helpless anger at her help- 
lessness. The laws were surely wrong 
which left women no redress against 
such barbarous treatment. 

She lay for fully an hour debating the 
question whether she should leave Bert 
or not ; and she finally decided, when her 
anger had subsided, to remain his wife 
if he came within an hour and begged 
her pardon. A glow of virtuous satis- 
faction warmed her heart ; but she re- 
solved not to give in too soon, without 
making him feel duly ashamed of his 
brutality. She rose two or three times 
and began to pace the floor; then she 
picked up a hand-glass and examined 
her face critically. It was not a bit be- 
coming to her to be excited. Excessive 
emotion was ruinous to a style of beauty 
as delicate as hers. Fresh resentment 
against her husband filled her mind at 
the thought of the share he had in her 
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present appearance. She looked posi- 
tively piqued and faded. She had shad- 
owy indications of rings about her eyes. 
It was too dreadful. The tears again rose 
to her eyes; she flung herself upon the 
bed and sobbed aloud. 

Bert, who had been spending a misera- 
ble half-hour in the library, heard this 
heart-broken weeping, and his sympa- 
thetic spirit groaned within him. What 
a brute he was to have caused this lovely 
creature such poignant grief. All his 
self-righteousness departed ; and he went 
humbly to the door, knocked warily— 
once, twice, thrice—and begged to be ad- 
mitted. It was a long while before he 
received an answer. What wrung his 
heart, and wrought him into a frenzy of 
remorse, was the thought of her approach- 
ing motherhood. How could he, for the 
mere empty satisfaction of having his 
own way, expose her to such violent 
emotion in her present condition? He 
implored and entreated her to open the 
door ; a ghastly apprehension seized him 
when the weeping suddenly stopped, and 
made his blood run cold. When he had 
endured this torment for fully fifteen min- 
utes, he heard a faint rustling of garments 
(which filled him with boundless grati- 
tude) ; and presently the bolt was with- 
drawn, and the door yielded to his pres- 
sure. 

«Oh, Amy!’’ he cried, ‘Amy, dear 
Amy, how could you torment me so ?’’ 

‘Go away,’’ she murmured, pettishly, 
‘‘T can’t bear you.”’ 

She had flung herself upon the bed 
again, and he knelt down on the rug and 
tried to seize her hand. But she with- 
drew it wilfully, and let her eyes wander 
toward the ceiling. 

‘‘T am so-sorry, dear, that this hap- 
pened."’ 

‘« Why did you make it happen, then ? 
You always interfere with everything I 
want to do—only because I want to do 
a 

The tears again gathered silently in 
her eyes and began to course down her 
cheeks. She felt herself terribly abused ; 
and he marvelled at his cruelty in having 
subjected her to so much humiliation and 
suffering. 

«I wish you would forgive me, darling ; 
I simply forgot—that’s to say, I didn’t re- 
mem ber—a certain thing.”’ 
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He tried to imprint a kiss upon her 
hand, but she jerked it away. 

« You think kissing can make up for 
everything,’’ she faltered, determined to 
use her advantage to the utmost ; « but 
you can’t insult your wife in one moment, 
and kiss her in the next. No self-re- 
specting woman will stand that.”’ 

‘«« Well, dear, what can I do to prove to 
you how sorry Iam ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t be so quarrelsome. Acgentle- 
man should be able to disguise his feel- 
ings, and not flare up like a savage, when 
he sees a man who may have wronged him. 
We all have to wear masks in good so- 
ciety, and it is for our advantage to do 
so. To make a man an enemy when you 
might make him a friend is the act ofa 
stupid boor or a savage.”’ 

He had never heard her make so co- 
herent an argument in all their acquaint- 
ance, and he rightly concluded that she 
must have this matter much at heart. 
With a lugubrious shake of the head he 
rose, and moved toward the door. 

‘You want me to write and accept 
Dunning’s invitation ?’’ he asked, as he 
turned the knob. 

«« Yes—if you would—be so kind.’’ 


He laid down his pen twice, after he 
had commenced the note; and a cloud 


gathered upon his brow. Could it be 
possible that this was a comedy on Amy’s 
part, a deliberately planned device for 
achieving her purpose? Well, no matter 
whether it was or not; he did not dare 
risk a second scene. Grinding his teeth, 
he finished the note, with all its polite 
hypocrisy, sealed it, and rang for a mes- 
senger. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


THE anxiously expected event took 
place in November. A little boy, weigh- 
ing eight pounds, announced his arrival 
with a loud voice at about four o'clock in 
the morning. He proved to be a sound 
and normal specimen of the genus homo, 
though both Bert and Amy thought him 
highly exceptional. The former de- 
lighted in his paternity, and his heart 
was filled with tenderness for his lovely 
young wife who had suffered such agony 
in order to present to him this precious 
child. Amy, with all her romanticism, 
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was more matter-of-fact; but she, too, 
was conscious of her dignity as a 
mother, and rejoiced that the child was 
a boy. But during the days that fol- 
lowed, the physical ills she endured gave 
her little time for sentiment. The ques- 
tion arose as to whether she should nurse 
her son; and her first impulse was to 
accept the physician’s advice and submit 
to the inevitable inconvenience. But the 
first trial was so disastrous that she 
screamed with pain, and she demanded of 
Bert that he should go at once and engage 
a wet-nurse. When the doctor told her 
that her bust would lose its fulness and 
beauty of outline, in case she shirked 
her maternal duty, she consented to a 
second trial; but this, too, caused her 
such an agony that Bert could not refrain 
from mingling his tears with hers, and for 
the second time he started out in search of 
awet-nurse. His experiences on this ex- 
pedition were of a kind which challenges 
description. At one agency, six young 
women had apparently produced one 
child between them, for each one brought 
in the same red and puny little infant, in 
order to prove that the maternal fount was 
fresh and sound. But their shameless 
immodesty (or what appeared to Emme- 
rick as such) disgusted the young father 
and sent him flying through the front door 
without having asked a single question. 
At the second place he visited he picked 
out a young woman who averred that she 
had been deserted by her husband (and, 
in fact, all of them were the victims of 
similarly misplaced trust); but she ob- 
jected to a medical examination, and had 
on that account to be renounced. He 
then bought all the morning papers, 
hired a cab, and began to visit the various 
advertisers of the commodity he was in 
search of. On the second day of his per- 
egrinations he found one that he thought 
would answer ; and she was accordingly 
engaged. But she soon proved to be ob- 
jectionable on moral grounds, and was 
dismissed by Amy. In one month five 
wet-nurses came and vanished again ; and 
at the end of that time Amy declared that 
she was not going to have her life made 
miserable any longer by those insolent 
creatures, who insisted upon ruling the 
entire household, went into hysterics 
when they were scolded, ate and drank 
things that disagreed with the baby, and 
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made themselves generally unendurable. 
The youthful Adrian Emmerick (for this 
was the name he received in baptism) 
was therefore brought up on the bottle, 
and during the first twelve months of 
his existence he prospered and grew fat, 
in spite of the troubles incident upon 
teething. 

Amy, knowing absolutely nothing 
about the care of infants, left him to 
the tender mercies of the nurse, and was 
not skilful enough to detect the signs of 
drugging with opiates when he slept for 
six or eight consecutive hours in the 
daytime, and woke up with glazed and 
unintelligent eyes, and a boozy indiffer- 
ence to all surrounding objects. Bert, 
who scarcely knew any more about 
babies than his wife, caught, however, a 
suspicion that something was wrong; 
for his affectionate solicitude made his 
eyes keen, where the child was con- 
cerned. He loved this small fragment of 
humanity with a devotion which amount- 
ed to idolatry; and had nosympathy with 
Amy’s declaration that all babies looked 
alike, and were very uninteresting while 
they were in the vegetable state. When 
they began to walk and prattle, she 


agreed that they were very sweet and 
cunning, and when little Adrian arrived 
at that stage of development she would - 
take a livelier interest in his welfare. 
But still more deeply he resented her im- 
partial admission that her son was not 


pretty. To Bert’s unprejudiced eyes it 
seemed that he was the most beautiful 
child that he had ever beheld; and this 
was something better than conceit on his 
part, though he was not blind to the fact 
that Adrian resembled him more than he 
resembled his mother. Bert cheerfully ad- 
mitted that it did not evince a very good 
taste; on his son's part, to favor his pater- 
nal progenitor, when he had the choice 
between him and his beautiful mother. 
It may be that Bert’s tenderness for 
his son was the greater because, deep in 
his heart, there was an inarticulate feel- 
ing, amounting almost to a grudge, 
against Amy for her lack of sentiment 
for her child. He may have done her in- 
justice in this; for she surely was fond 
of the boy, and expected some day or 
other to make him very fond of her. But 
she had to postpone that until she had 
more time and he grew more interesting 


. tion. 
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and intelligent. She would indeed have 
sent his present ‘‘satisfactory’’ nurse 
flying if she had suspected that, in order 
to secure her own comfort, she was un- 
dermining little Adrian’s health with 
opiates. But her fatal ignorance, as I 
have said, prevented her from making 
this discovery. 

One evening in the middle of January 
Amy stood half-dressed before the mirror 
in her bed-chamber, and a maid, with her 
mouth full of pins, was kneeling on the 
floor at her side. It was the evening of 
the Patriarchs’ Ball, which was the great 
social event of the winter. Amy had 
displayed considerable diplomacy in her 
efforts to procure an invitation, and she 
was now aglow with delightful anticipa- 
In the next room she saw through 
the crack of the door her husband mak- 
ing faces at himself, while he scraped 
his lathered chin with a razor. He was 
in the midst of this delicate operation, 
when he heard a startling sound from 
the nursery, and in the next moment he 
saw a stream of blood dripping down 
upon his shirt bosom. He had cut him- 
self badiy with the razor. With an ex- 
pression of intense anxiety he stood 
listening. There was the sound again— 
a strange, guttural sound, resembling 
both the bark of a dog and the crowing 
ofacock. He dropped his razor on the 
floor, and rushed into the adjoining room. 
There lay the little boy in his crib with 
wide-open, staring eyes and a feverish 
flush in his face. His breath came with 
a wheezy, stertorous rattle, which made 
his father numb with dread. 

‘‘Papa,”’ gasped the child, turning his 
eyes toward his father with the imploring 
look of a wounded animal, ‘‘ papa !”’ 

Bert knelt at the side of the crib, with 
a nameless terror clutching at his heart, 
and put his hand on his son’s forehead. 
It was hot and dry. 

‘«‘Nurse,’’ he said, turning to the fat, 
placid creature who sat knitting on the 
bed, ‘‘ what is the matter?” 

««Sure, sor,’? she answered, quite un- 
concernedly, ‘‘ the choild has the croup.”’ 

‘Is it—is it—very dangerous ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, sometimes it is, and sometimes 
it ain’t.”’ 

He kissed the boy, fondled him with 
anxious tenderness, and walked hurriedly 
into his wife’s room. 
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«‘I don't allow gentlemen to enter my 
room without knocking,”’ she exclaimed, 
gayly; ‘please go out, sir, and then 
enter properly.’’ 

She was gorgeously arrayed in a corn- 
colored silk dress, extremely décolleté, 
with flowers and precious laces, and all 
manner of magnificence. An exquisite 
odor of attar of roses surrounded her like 
a fragrant halo. She was beautiful, radi- 
ant, resplendent—the latest and loveliest 
flower of a refined and complex civiliza- 
tion. But Bert had no eyes for her 
splendor in this moment. He saw it 
vaguely, as through a luminous vapor, 
and it repelled him. 

«‘Amy,”’’ he said, tremulously, ‘‘ baby 
is very ill. He has the croup.”’ 

«Oh, stuff!’’ she ejaculated, without 
any trace of alarm; ‘‘ you have allowed 
that stupid nurse to frighten you, that is 
all.’’ 

‘‘He has high fever, and he draws his 
breath with such a queer sound.” 

‘‘He has a cold, probably, and that’s 
all.’’ 

“No, it’s not all, Amy. 
child is seriously ill.’’ 

‘‘Well, we can call for the doctor on 
our way to the ball ; I hope that’ll satisfy 
you.’”’ 

‘No, it will not satisfy me. 
intend to go to the ball.”’ 

‘« Bert, you don’t mean it!”’ 

It was a sharp, helpless cry of distress. 

‘“My dear,’’ he remonstrated, kindly, 
‘“‘you surely don’t want to go to a ball, 
and dance and amuse yourself when your 
child may be dying.”’ 

“Dying! How like you to exaggerate 
like that, only to torment me, and wring 
my feelings. I shall look horrid to-night, 
if you insist upon frightening me. How 
I do hate such hysterical people! Oh, I 
just detest you.”’ 

There were tears in her voice ; and her 
tears, no matter how unreasonable, al- 
ways moved him. Her anger was so 
utterly childish, that from a perverse im- 
pulse of sympathy his heart softened 
toward her (in spite of her harsh lan- 
guage); and he persuaded himself that 
very likely he was an alarmist, where his 

hild was concerned, and inclined to ex- 
treme views. 

“T wish you would goin and look at 
baby,’ he said, with a sorrowful calm, 
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‘cand if your maternal heart then tells 
you that it is right to go, I will doas you 
say.”’ 

‘Oh, dear Bert, you are perfectly ab- 
surd,’’ she broke in, with a nervous, dis- 
tressed laugh; ‘‘I know perfectly how 
you feel, and I assure you I respect your 
excessive paternal sentiment.’’ 

He made no reply to this, but, reénter- 
ing his own room, lugubriously finished 
his toilet. Every now and then, when 
the horrible crowing cough came from 
the nursery, he stopped and wrung his 
hands. He determined to make one 
more appeal to his wife; and if that 
failed, to throw the responsibility for 
what might happen upon her. It was a 
weak reasoning ; but a man is apt to be 
weak in his dealings with the woman 
he loves. The trouble was, he saw so 
plainly her point of view—could enter so 
vividly into her feelings. He hated so 
much to assert his authority and incur 
the charge of brutality, which always cut 
him to the quick. 

At half-past ten o’clock Amy, heralded 
by the odor of perfume and the rustle of 
silk, entered the nursery where her sick 
baby lay. A violent coughing fit was 
shaking his tiny frame, and he gasped 
pitifully for breath. His father flung 
himself down at the side of the crib, 
raised him up, spoke lovingly to him, 
and tried to ease him. 

‘«Now,”’ he said, when the paroxysm 
was over, turning to Amy, ‘‘are you now 
willing to go?’’ 

‘««Qh, dear Bert,’’ she cried, with the 
same note of childish distress, ‘«‘what 
good can I do him, if I stay? I don’t 
know what to do for him. We'll drive 
straight to the doctor and tell him the 
case is pressing. What more can wedo?”’ 

Bert bit his lips, but said nothing. He 
stooped and kissed the child with re- 
morseful affection, and his tears fell upon 
the baby’s hot forehead. Amy stood as 
if she meditated following his example, 
but she was so tightly laced that she 
could not stoop without danger of break- 
ing some of the many strings and pins 
and elaborate machinery of which her 
splendor was composed. She therefore 
only pressed the baby’s hand, and threw 
him a kiss with her finger-tips. The 
carriage was then announced and hus- 
band and wife descended the stairs, she 
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with a sense of guilt which irritated 
rather than pained her; he with a heart 
overbrimming with sorrow and resent- 
ment. They called at the doctor’s, but, 
not finding him at home, left a message 
on his slate. 

At two o’clock in the morning a mes- 
senger handed Emmerick a note. He 
opened it with a shaking hand, and read : 

‘* Your baby is dead. 

«Dr. T. W. FANSHAW.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
A LITTLE WHITE GHOST. 


THE baby’s death changed the aspect 
of the world to Bert Emmerick. The 
familiar sights and sounds of the street, 
the club, and the office, repelled him. He 
marvelled that the world could wear the 
same serene countenance, now that his 
child was dead. There was an insolent 
glare in the sunlight, and each smiling 
face that greeted him seemed to mock his 
grief. 

Amy, too, mourned for her child ; but 
her sorrow was of short duration. It 
scarcely occurred to her that she was in 
any wise to blame for its death ; and if 
she had suspected that this thought was 
constantly in her husband’s mind, she 
would not readily have forgiven him. 
It was two months after the mournful 
event that she made this fateful dis- 
covery. 

She was lying in bed one morning, 
looking at her face, in a hand-glass, with 
critical serenity. She always looked 
lovely immediately after waking, with a 
dewy, infantine innocence in her eyes 
which was bewitching ; and Bert, who felt 
acutely the power of her beauty, groaned 
in spirit at the thought of her frivolity. 
He was moving about the room half 
dressed, attending to the various details 
of his toilet, when she addressed this 
question to him : 

‘‘ Bert, do you think I am pretty?”’ 

‘‘How can you ask, dear? I think I 
have answered that question before.”’ 

‘Oh, you can’t shirk like that. I 
mean, am I as pretty now as I was two 
years ago, when we were married ?”’ 

‘« Yes, I think you are prettier.”’ 

« But, Bert, do you think I am beauti- 
ful—really beautiful ?’’ 
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He paused a moment before answering, 
and stood sadly watching her. She was 
holding the silver-handled glass close to 
her face, scrutinizing the corners of her 
eyes in search of invisible crows’ -feet. 

‘I think you are beautiful,’’ he an- 
swered, seriously. 

“Do you think I am as beautiful as 
Florence Beverley ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” 

*¢ More beautiful ?’’ 

‘Oh, do spare me, Amy. I am too 
sick at heart to answer such utterly ab- 
surd questions.”’ 

‘Absurd! Then you really think she 
is handsomer than I?”’ 

‘«Oh, Amy,”’ he groaned, putting down 
the hair-brush and comb, «‘ how can you 
talk like that? I never dreamed you were 
so hopelessly shallow.”’ 

«Shallow! I shallow! 
what do you mean ?’’ 

‘It is two months since your child 
died,’’ he burst out in heedless wrath, 
‘‘and died while you were dancing, died 
through your fault. And here you lie 
and bother about your beauty and petty 
jealousies, and want to make me a party 
to your contemptible rivalries.”’ 

She put down the hand-glass, turned 
very pale, and lay for a while staring 
dumbly at the ceiling. 

«« Bert Emmerick,’’ she said, with a cool 
deliberation which sent an icy chill 
through him, ‘I'll make you rue those 
words.”’ 

From that day Bert’s relation to his 
wife was utterly changed. The little 
white ghost of the baby rose between 
them, whenever they looked at each 
other ; instead of uniting them in a com- 
mon sorrow, it drove them apart. Amy 
knew now what Bert thought of her ; and 
the very fact that her conscience was ill 
at ease made it harder to forgive him his 
‘« disloyalty,” as she called it—his brutal 
desire to drive the guilt home to her, in- 
stead of consoling her and setting her 
at rest, as it was in. his power to do. 
She became conscious of an irresistible 
repulsion, which made her squirm when 
he touched her. A caress it no longer 
occurred to him to offer; and she would 
have shrunk from it almost with loath- 
ing. Physically they had hitherto been 
as attractive to each other as now they 
were repellent. For, with sensitively 
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organized persons, the body is 
affected with the attractions and 
repulsions of the spirit. 

Thus two months passed in 
utter misery. It was early in 
spring, when the air had yet a 
pleasant coolness without the 
raw chill of winter, that Amy 
stood arrayed in her riding habit, 
with a silver-mounted whip in 
her hand, looking impatiently 
out of the window. She had 
made an appointment with Mac 
Dunning (of whose society she 
had seen a good deal of late) to 
ride with him in the park. Bert 
was a member of the Riding 
Club, but was too busy to make 
any use of his privileges ; but 
her father had placed one of his best 
horses at Amy’s disposal, and during the 
period of her mourning this had been a 
godsend to her, enabling her to have some 
pleasure without violating the propri- 
eties. Bert, to be sure, had insisted that 
she was only to ride in the ring, as long 
as she was in mourning ; but she had al- 
lowed Dunning to persuade her to accept 
his escort on various equestrian expedi- 
tions, through the park and along the 
Riverside Drive. It was the only fun she 
had ; and it was pure malice on Bert’s part, 


she reasoned, to assert his brutal authority 


in a matter of that kind. It was his own 
fault that she was obliged to deceive him. 
45 
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She was getting very impatient at 
Dunning’s tardiness, and stood drum- 
ming with her fingers on the window- 
pane, when, to her amazement, she heard 
some one putting a latch-key into the 
lock of the front door, and saw her hus- 
band enter. 

‘‘ Where are you going ?’’ he asked, a 
trifle curtly. 

“T am going 
swered. 

‘‘ With whom, if I may ask?’’ 

‘««With Mac Dunning.”’ 

“IT thought I had told you that I did 
not wish you to ride in the park while 
you are in mourning.”’ 


out riding,’’ she an- 
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‘«‘ I should liketo know what right you 
have to prescribe rules for my conduct. 
I have as much sense of propriety as 
you have ; and I am my own mistress.”’ 

‘*No, you are not your own mistress, 
in a matter ofthis kind. You know what 
my opinion of Dunning is, and you know, 
too, how distasteful it is to me to see you 
indulge in unseemly gayeties so soon 
after the death of your child.”’ 

He spoke sternly and in a voice of right- 
eous indignation. But suddenly, as he 
glanced up, he saw her lips curve with a 
light smile of mocking contempt, as if she 
felt herself so entirely superior to his 
commands that she could listen to them 
without irritation. He saw her neatly- 
booted foot tap the floor gently ; and the 
expression of her face, too, seemed to 
denote a scornful tolerance of his vehe- 
mence and an imperturbable resolution 
to defy him. 

At that moment a great clatter of hoofs 
was heard outside, and Mac Dunning, 
accompanied by a groom who led a lady’s 
horse, dismounted and ran up the front 
steps. 

‘‘ Have the kindness to leave the room,”’ 
said Emmerick, with calm severity. «I'll 
see Mr. Dunning, and decline his invita- 
tion for you.” 

Amy made no answer, but remained im- 
movable. 

‘‘Do you intend to—accept my sugges- 
tion ?’’ repeated Bert, with harsh incisive- 
ness. 

Still no answer. 

««Amy,”’ he cried, heside himself with 
wrath, ‘if you disobey me—if you pass 
out of that door with Mac Dunning, I 
swear to you that you shall never enter 
it again! Do you understand that ?”’ 

The door-bell rang for the second time. 

«* Yes, I understand,’’ she replied, in a 
low and breathlessly hurried voice, ‘and 
I have known for some time that this was 
coming. I have resolved to endure your 
senseless tyranny no longer.’’ 

‘«« And you comprehend that this means 
divorce ?”’ 
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‘¢ Perfectly.” 

The servant here opened the door for 
Mr. Dunning, and Bert passed rapidly 
into the dining-room. He heard Amy 
scold her cavalier for his tardiness, and 
with a nervous gayety (in which the false 
note was perfectly audible to him) up- 
braid him for his lacl: of gallantry. Pres- 
ently their voices came from the hall, 
and then from the street. They seemed 
both to be talking at the same time, and 
Amy’s high, shrill notes, with the latent 
excitement quivering in them, seemed to 
be bobbing and tossing like corks upon 
the current of his heavy bass. 

With a sickening sense of desolation 
and helpless anger Bert went to the win- 
dow, and, hidden behind the curtains, saw 
Dunning swing his wife into the saddle, 
lift her dress, and put her foot into the 
stirrup. He wrung his hands until they 
cracked in every joint, and groaned aloud, 
for he loved this woman as he never 
had loved and never could love any one 
else. She took his sweetest memories— 
his youth, his hope, his life away with 
her. 

She cast a single swift glance up to the 
window, as she rode away. It expressed 
uneasiness, he thought ; and, perhaps, a 
vague defiance. Was she perhaps repent- 
ing of her rashness ? 


During the following summer Amy 
accompanied her parents to Newport, the 
cottage at Atterbury having been profit- 


ably rented. She also spent the winter 
nominally at Newport, and in the autumn 
of the next year a decree of absolute 
divorce was granted her in the courts 
of Rhode Island, on the absurd plea of 
desertion and non-support. Bert let the 
case go against him by default, and made 
no attempt to show that it was she who 
had deserted him. 

Mrs. Amy Emmerick is as yet unmar- 
ried, but rumors have appeared recently 
in the society papers that she is engaged 
to marry G. McElroy Dunning, Esq. 
Her friends, however, deny this rumor. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


HE largest public grant made for 
education in the world is that by 
which Uncle Sam sends over his domain 
the journals and books which are needed 
by The People, at prices far less than the 
service costs him. 

I may be catching salmon in Alaska, 
yet if I choose to have ‘‘ Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary ’’ delivered to me at Kodiak or at 
Fort Wrangel, Uncle Sam delivers it to 
me at the cost of one cent an ounce for 
carriage. I may have the «‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’’ delivered at the same rate. 

This determination of the people that 
the people shall read the best, if it 
chooses to, costs the people millions 
upon millions of dollars annually. 

And the people, knowing that it is a 
very wise expenditure, does not shrink 
from it, but sees with satisfaction every 
year that it grows larger and larger. 
With satisfaction, because the increase 
shows that the education of the people is 
going forward. 

We need not say that all the universi- 
ties of the country have not so much 
money to spend, or would not know what 
to do with it, though they all want more 
than they have. The nation has, with- 
out knowing it, established a system of 
public education for the nation, working 
through the machinery of the post-office. 
In this admirable system, the pupil 
selects his own book and buys it, and 
the nation carries it for him to his cabin 
or his palace. 

Ifthe book he select be a periodical 
publication, he receives it at only half 
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the price which he would have paid for 
the carriage of ‘‘ Worcester’s Diction- 
ary.’’ Or, if the publisher of «* Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary’’ or of any other book, 
say the Bible or the Koran, choose to 
divide it into monthly parts and mail 
it to the pupil as a periodical, why, the 
price of delivery is reduced by one-half. 

This thing works so :simply that 
people forget it is going on. And 
when the Blair Education bill or any 
other plan for national education is on 
foot, a world of people begin to tell us 
that the nation must not interfere in 
the education of the people; just as if 
the nation had not been doing it for a 
century on this scale, which princes do 
not dream of ; and all that time the na- 
tion has come to no harm from its well- 
devised lavishness. Poor Franklin Pierce, 
of whom one now speaks with a certain 
pity, as if he were one so weak that he 
could not be really wicked, vetoed Miss 
Dix’s Hospital bill because the nation 
had no right to take care of crazy people. 
And, at that very moment, his own Post- 
Office Department was spending millions 
in the care of people who would have 
gone crazy but for the medicine of the 
soul, as the Egyptians call it, which the 
nation provided for them. 

Here is a good illustration of what I 
am always trying to illustrate in these 
pages,—the success of work for the people 
when it is done by the people ; when such 
success would be impossible if done as 
by a monarch,—from above below. If 
people would only understand that Amer- 
ica is America, and that a republic is 
not a monarchy ! In this case the people, 
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having the people to educate, educates 
the people. Jonathan, having his farm 
to cultivate, finds muck in one part of 
it, carries it to another, and grows rich. 
But some imperial majesty, say Louis- 
George-Frederic-William, who at present 
represents the ancient house of the Big 
Bow-wows, makes some gifts from his 
royal bounty over to some poor subjects he 
has, and he finds that he grows poor and 
is in debt to the Jews all the time. These 
transactions of his majesty appear in cer- 
tain books which are called statistics. 
Jonathan’s transaction is an every-day 
affair to him, and not even his ‘ superin- 
tendent of education ’’ alludes to it in an 
annual document weighing three pounds 
and six ounces. 

And then such people as Franklin 
Pierce point out to you that paternal 
government does not work well and 
wastes money. None of us who believe 
in democracy ever said it did work well. 
But Jonathan’s plan is the fraternal 
plan, not the paternal, and he is very 
indifferent to the statistics. Nothing 
shows the failure of statistics more than 
their inability to register the untold com- 


fort which happens when one hand washes 
another ; as when the muck is carried 
across from one part of the farm to an- 
other; or when a boy eats an omelet 
made from the eggs which he brought in 


from the barn. The omelet is a very 
good omelet, but no Commissioner of 
Agriculture tells an admiring world of 
the production of eggs of that morning. 
So soon as government ceases to be 
government from above, and is merely 
‘«the common sense of each ’’ working out 
in universal law, we find a hundred such 
instances where the united strength of all 
men can do that which one man can not 
do alone, and which is better done by the 
hands of all than by any selected num- 
ber. When one says this in a constitu- 
tion of government, or in an essay on 
government, everybody approves,—and 
perhaps even skips the passage as com- 
monplace ; and, when one does the thing, 
as it has been done in this matter of car- 
rying the dictionaries and the magazines, 
it becomes matter of course so completely 
that nobody remembers that it is done at 
all. But when one proposes it as a new 
enterprise,—as in my city of Boston they 
are proposing now that the city of Boston 
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may make its own electricity, exactly as 
I believe it does make its own brooms, 
then dainty people, or those whom I cal] 
gilt-edged people, turn over in their 
beds, and, with as loud a voice as the, 
can, they say ‘‘Socialism!’’ or «* Com- 
munism !’’ or « Anarchy !’’ Meanwhile, 
we must thank the good sense of our 
fathers that this sort of socialism or an- 
archy got itself introduced so far that all 
our children can be well educated, that 
all our crazy people can be well taken 
care of, that our ships do not have to pay 
any lighthouse fee, and that a letter for 
Big Bone Lick, a hundred and fifty miles 
from any railway in Montana, gets car- 
ried for us as cheaply as if it went around 
the corner to Miss Merrill in Linwood 
Avenue. If the fathers had not done all 
this for us, the gilt-edged people would 
cry out ‘Socialism !'’ when we proposed 
to do it now; and those of them who had 
the most audacity would organize a kind 
corporation which should do it for us as 
badly as the Western Union carries my 
telegrams for me now. 

I have only to ask myself what would 
happen if I carried my COSMOPOLITAN 
down to Adams’ Express, and asked them 
if they would be kind enough to take it 
to my cousin at Kodiak, if I would pay 
them two cents for the parcel,—I say, I 
have only to imagine this to see what 
would happen to me if Mr. Wanamaker 
were made to wind up his department, 
and the administering of the mail service 
were left to a private corporation. I am 
properly grateful that it is not so left; 
and when I see the administration of an 
institution so large, so complicated, and 
so difficult as that of the United States 
Post-Office, carried on so cheaply and so 
well that it challenges the administra- 
tion of the world, I am left to wonder 
when, in some two-penny newspaper, I 
am told that it is impossible for the gov- 
ernment to carry on large affairs without 
such jobbery.as ruins every detail. 

* * * 

ScHoo.ts for industrial training are 
finding favor in all countries at the 
present day. We find them sometimes es- 
tablished by government, sometimes by 
private benevolence, and sometimes by 
missionaries who find a surer way to the 
hearts of the natives when industrial 
training is combined in their schools 
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with religious teaching. At Guntur, in 
the Madras Presidency in India, has been 
established an industrial school for Mo- 
hammedan women, which promises to 
be of great use. A Mohammedan may 
have several wives, but he is not bound 
to support any but the first. The others 
must support themselves and their chil- 
dren. With hard work these women earn 
in the lowest class of labor about two 
annas, or six cents. The American 
Lutheran Mission carries on the school, 
teaching and paying these poor women 
at the same time, that they may not have 
less to take home to their families. When 
the school was first opened the women 
were indolent and dirty. The change has 
been a great one, for now they are care- 
ful, active, and energetic. Embroidery is 
the industry taught, and the bright colors 
and Oriental patterns are exceedingly 
attractive. They have improved in the 
quality of work, and each year a box 
is sent to America for sale. Thirty-five 


women have been in the school, but the 
experiment has proved so successful that 
accommodations and teachers for double 
the number will shortly be provided. An 
hour each day is given to Bible instruc- 
tion, and secular teaching is according to 


the rules of government for regular ex- 
aminations. Mr. Dryden writes: ‘‘ We 
have accomplished more in less time and 
at less expense than could possibly have 
been done through ordinary zenana teach- 
ing, besides giving the women an oppor- 
tunity to earn a respectable livelihood.” 
* * * 

TWELVE years 

land was started 


ago, a society in Eng- 
‘‘to bring beauty home 
to the people.’’ This society was called 
the «‘Kyrle Society.’’ The work was 
confined to London alone, but it suc- 
ceeded in its quiet way in accomplishing 
so much that eight or nine of the sub- 
urbs have also started Kyrle societies 
also. The original London society has 
four different branches devoted to four 
different objects : I. Providing and lay- 
ing out for public use open spaces in 
towns ; II. Decorating, with pictures and 
otherwise, hospitals, workmen’s clubs, 
and parish rooms; III. Giving musi- 
cal performances ; IV. Distributing liter- 
ature. Any one contributing in money 
or work becomes a member for the year. 
lhe work is entirely unsectarian and it 
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is necessary to keepitso. Church build- 
ings are therefore excepted, but the Dec- 
orative Committee have assisted a Rom- 
an Catholic Boys’ Club, a temperance 
hall, a Wesleyan mission-room, a girls’ 
recreation-room in charge of All Hal- 
low’s Sisters, and another managed by 
two deaconesses. Unsectarian work is 
not so rare in the United States as to call 
forth the comments it receives in Eng- 
land, but we may learn much from this 
society. There is need enough of such 
work in all our towns. 
* * * 

THE Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, of Buffalo, New York, is 
endeavoring to procure a reform much 
needed in that State. The Protective 
Committee of the union is trying to 
have a law enacted by which a woman 
physician shall be placed upon the med- 
ical staff of every State insane hospital 
and asylum in New York where women 
are received for treatment. To enable 
the committee to present statistics on 
this subject and to give the views of ex- 
perienced male physicians, a letter ask- 
ing if women were employed in the 
asylum or had any voice in the manage- 
ment, and whether the physicians ap- 
proved of women physicians having the 
sare of the insane of their own sex, 
was sent to superintendents of insane 
hospitals and asylums in thirty-eight 
States. Of the forty-six answers, thirty- 
three approved, five only were opposed, 
five were non-committal, and three not 
prejudiced. In three States, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, legislative 
action has already been taken, and in 
nine others women physicians have been 
voluntarily appointed. One thousand 
women are confined in the female depart- 
ment of the Norristown (Pa.) Hospital for 
the Insane. Dr. Alice Bennett has full 
charge of this department, and has but 
two assistants. She has now held this 
position for ten years, until, as she says, 
‘«we forget that it was once an unusual 
thing that insane women should be in 
charge of their own sex.’’ The Buffalo 
committee states that New York has 
given legal sanction to the education and 
practice of the woman physician, and 
they ask with justice that the insane 
woman shall have a right to the minis- 
tries of a physician of her own sex ; 
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that the matter shall not be left to a 
physician who may be in charge, but 
that the State shall see that such a law 
is enacted as will place insane women in 
the care of their own sex. 

THE LovutsE Home in Washington 
was founded by the late Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coran, and is, perhaps, better known 
under the name of the Corcoran Home, in 
memory of his wife and daughter. As a 
monument to their representative woman- 
hood, the home is open only to women 
of their class and education. In a letter 
found after his death, directed to the 
trustees, Mr. Corcoran wrote: 

‘‘T would impress on your minds the 
absolute necessity of selecting for ap- 
pointments ladies of culture and refine- 
ment, whose dignified bearing (in con- 
junction with these qualities) will render 
them a desirable acquisition to the home. 
Let them also be chosen from that class 
of individuals who have known brighter 
days and fairer prospects, yet who, 
through reverses which human foresight 
could not obviate, have been compelled 
to contend with adverse circumstances, 
while the sensibilities of their natures 
interposed an insuperable obstacle totheir 
personal solicitation for aid.”’ 

A most beautiful house with extensive 
grounds on the corner of Massachusetts 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street is the home 
of these ladies. The appointments are 
even luxurious. Choice paintings hang 
upon the walls, the furnishings are such 
as the houses of the rich show, an efficient 
corps of servants is provided, and every- 
thing done that a fortune spent with lov- 
ing thoughtfulness can do to render the 
lives of the ladies happy and comfortable. 
Among the inmates are many ladies who 
have shone in Washington society, and 
now they are not neglected by their for- 
mer friends. The English Government 
provides such a home at Hampton Court, 
but the Louise Home stands alone, a mon- 
ument to the tenderness and sympathy 
of a loving husband and father. 

InN these days, when one hears con- 
tinually that, in spite of temperance 
and prohibition work, intemperance and 
drunkenness are on the increase, it is 
encouraging to read what Mr. William 
Clarke, one of our most reliable news- 


paper men, says upon this subject. He 
declares the change in favor of temper- 
ance in London to be an immense one. 
He compares streets in the central part of 
London, now orderly and decent, with the 
same streets he knew twenty-one years 
ago. Where a dram-shop stood, a mission 
house now stands. Disorder and inde- 
cency have disappeared. The houses have 
been improved, and the ragged, drunken 
women have changed to a better class. 
Mr. Clarke attributes the change in a 
great degree to the coffee and cocoa- 
rooms, the vegetable restaurants—which 
THE COSMOPOLITAN explained to its 
readers a few months since—and the 
aérated bread stores. Light wines are 
consumed by the rich, where twenty years 
ago a heavier wine was used. Beer is 
used by the workman instead of stout, 
and with the result mentioned. In Lon- 
don, there are at least two hundred work- 
men's clubs. Some few of these clubs 
are strictly temperance clubs, but in the 
majority liquor is sold. Mr. Clarke states 
that he never saw a single drunken man 
in one of these clubs, though he visited 
them at least a hundred times. 





THE public spirit of the directors of 
the Jewish Orphan Asylum at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has not only shown itself in the 
comfort and beauty of a fine building 
which shelters between three and four 
hundred children, but in a recent pro- 
posal to add a manual training school. 
Orphan asylums until lately have been 
greatly deficient in this particular, turn- 
ing out young people who have no 
knowledge of any trade in particular, 
and who are consequently obliged to 
avail themselves of the first opportunity 
which offers itself to obtain a livelihood, 
and oftentimes a long time elapses before 
even scant work can be found. Girls are 
better prepared than boys, but even there 
the training hitherto has been limited. 
It is roughly estimated that the plant for 
a training school such as is suggested 
by the directors would cost twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and current expenses would 
amount to about three thousand dollars 
per year. Two thousand dollars has 
already been subscribed, and several gen- 
tlemen have proposed to give five hun- 
dred dollars each, if twenty persons agree 
to do the same. 
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ROYAL AUTHORS. 


By FRANK LINSTOW WHITE. 










ay authors are found in plenty 
now-a-days. Not so in former 
ages. True, we read of cases where 
sovereigns, in their leisure hours, wooed 
the muse, but these cases are excep- 
tional. Here area few of them. King 
David, himself a poet, gave an impor- 
tant impulse to the religious poetry of 
Israel. Among the female poets of old 
Japan was Soto-Ori-Ime, spouse of the 
Emperor Inkyo, who, at the beginning 
of the third century, became famous as 
a writer of odes. Again, we are 
told that the Aztec king, Neza- 
hualkoyotl, who flourished 
about the fifteenth century, left 
several poems, in which, as 
Scherr puts it, he meditates on 
world and man, and the transi- 
toriness of all things, with the 
eyes of a pessimistic philoso- 
pher. 

But, on the whole, these old 
rulers and princes were too 
busy in fighting each other and 
squeezing taxes out of their 
people to have much time for 
literary labors. As the human 
race advanced in culture, how- 
ever, the pursuit of literature 
grew to be more and more a 
favorite occupation with roy- 
alty, until to-day probably a 
large majority of those who 
THE LATE CROWN PRINCE RUDOLPH, OF AUSTRIA. occupy the thrones of Europe 
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THE LATE KING LUDWIG II., OF BAVARIA. 


devote their spare time to labors in the 
field of literature and art. 

The literary works of but few monarchs 
have probably been rated as high as those 
of Frederick the Great. Goethe said, in 
his autobiography, that it was Frederick 
the Great and the deeds of the Seven 
Years’ War that first brought real life and 
power into the poetry of Germany. Since 
then, many have numbered this royal 
author among the reformers of German 
literature. Some have even placed him 
side by side with Lessing, and dated 
the classic epoch in German poetry from 
these two men. ‘This estimate is some- 
what high. But there is no doubt that the 
deeds of Frederick, which aroused the 
national feeling of the Germans after it 
had so long lain dormant, and his efforts 
in furthering the advancement of culture, 
had the best possible effect on German 
literature, which grew and flourished 
wonderfully under this influence. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that, while thus 
indirectly promoting it, the king did not 


at all favor the literature of 
his own country. He not 
only used the French lan- 
guage in his writings, but 
was, in fact, unable to read 
and write his mother tongue 
correctly. In his works he 
shows himself to be a writer 
of undoubtedly considerable 
ability. It was Frederick 
William IV. who caused the 
first complete edition of his 
works to be published, under 
the direction of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. In 
the essays, sketches, disser- 
tations, letters, and poems, 
that fill the thirty volumes 
of this set, he treats all 
manner of subjects : politi- 
cal economy, philosophy, 
history, ethics, art of war, 
theology, and _ literature. 
The quantity becomes as- 
tounding when we consider 
that this man carried on 
three wars, completely re- 
organized his army, person- 
ally supervised the smallest 
details of his government, 
ordering, directing, control- 
ling everything himself. 
But, more than that, the quality of the 
work is of the highest order, and shows 
the author to have been a big-hearted 
man, with great shrewdness and clear 
sense, and wonderfully versatile. His 
writings are not those of the scribbling 
amateur ; they show the deeply thinking, 
earnest man that he was. 

Frederick the Great stood far in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries in his liberal 
tendencies and ideas ; and he is, further- 
more, the only sovereign of his time who 
possessed literary ability of so high an 
order. We therefore naturally pass over 
to the present time. To speak first of 
his successors on the German throne, we 
have the late Emperor Frederick III. 
He was rector of the university at Bonn, 
where he had studied, and the degree of 
doctor was conferred on him by the uni- 
versities of Kénigsberg and Oxford. His 
writings include a volume on his short 
Eastern tour, and another on the War of 
1866. The hereditary Prince of Mein- 
ingen, brother-in-law of the German Em- 
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peror, is noted for his knowledge of mod- 
ern Greek, and has made several success- 
ful translations of German classics into 
that language. Ernst II., Duke of Sachs- 
en-Coburg-Gotha, published his memoirs 
in 1887-88 (** dus meinem Leben und aus 
meiner Zeit’’). The book was in much de- 
mand, and several editions have already 
appeared. His correspondence with the 


COMTE DE PARIS. 


sovereigns and statesmen of Germany, 
England, France, and Belgium, during 
1851-59, occupies a large part of the vol- 
umes, in which the reaction following the 
Revolution of 1848, the Crimean war, and 
the Italian war are fully and thoroughly 
treated. The work throws many inter- 
esting lights on the events of the period, 
notably the efforts to effect a union of the 
German states. King Johann of Saxony 
brought out, in 1839-49, a German trans- 





lation of the works of Dante, under the 
pseudonym ‘‘Philalethes.’’ A new and 
cheaper edition appeared in 1868. 

The late Crown Prince of Austria, the 
Archduke Rudolph Franz Karl Joseph, 
was noted for his scientific researches. 
His labors in the field of natural 
history, especially ornithology, and the 
travels undertaken with this object 
in view, resulted in the pub- 
lication of two important 
works : ‘‘ A Fortnight on the 
Danube”’ (Funfzehn Tage auf 
der Donau), and «A Trip in 
the Orient’? (Zine Orient- 
reise). The latter appeared 
also in French, English, and 
Bohemian translations. His 
works won the recognition of 
eminent scientists and 
brought him various honors. 
The honorary degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy was con- 
ferred on him by the uni- 
versities of Vienna and Kra- 
kau, and he was elected an 
honorary member of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg, and of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences 
in Lisbon. In the field of 
ornithology, he worked much 
with Alfred Brehm, the natu- 
ralist, who accompanied him 
on some of his travels. Some 
time before his death, a 
sumptuous work on the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy was 
begun, under the title, «« The 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
described with Pen and Pen- 
cil” (Die Osterreichisch-Un- 
garische Monarchie in Wort 
und Bild). It waswritten by 
the best authors of Austria 
and published under his per- 
sonal supervision. At the time of his 
death, some seventy-five numbers of the 
work had been published. I have since 
read that the work is to be completed 
as projected ; the German edition under 
the editorship of Josef von Weilen, the 
Hungarian with Maurus Jokai as editor. 

Another archduke of Austria, Joseph, 
came before the public as an author, some 
years ago, with his «Stray Leaves from 
Abbacia ”’ (Fliegende Blatter aus A bbazia). 
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He is, furthermore, to be numbered with 
the class of artist-authors, for both text 
and illustrations in the volume are from 
his hand. 

King Ludwig II. of Bavaria was espe- 
cially devoted to the classics. Goethe 
and Schiller were his ideals. He knew 
many of Schiller’s dramas almost entirely 
by heart, and was the first to cause them 
to be put on the stage without any ‘‘cuts.”’ 
But the living poets were not forgotten 


over his devotion to the dead. Among _f&: 
ea 


the few that enjoyed 
his favor were Eman- 
uel Geibel, Hermann 
Lingg, and Karl 
Heigel. His own 
literary efforts are, 
I believe, limited to 
a volume of poems 
that he is supposed 
to have composed. 
We are told that « he 
sent a huge manu- 
script to a printer in 
Munich, ordering a 
single copy to be 
printed in the most 
luxurious style. No 
one but the compositor who set the type 
was to see the manuscript, and both the 
original and all the proof-sheets were to 
be returned to the king directly the poem 
was printed.”’ 

Another Bavarian prince, the Arch- 
duke Karl Theodor, enjoys a high repa- 
tation as an oculist, and has, I think, 
published some writings on the science 
to which he has devoted himself. He is 
wholly devoted to the profession in which 
he holds such high rank, and is good and 
kind-hearted. It is worthy of 1tote here, 
that on the 2d of July, 1889, he performed 
his thousandth gratuitous operation for 
cataract. Surgery is anything but a pas- 
time for this man ; it is a life-work. 

«Castle Kronburg’”’ (Schloss Ayron- 
burg), a one-act play that was acted with 
much success, and which it was intended 
to produce at Berlin, is the work of King 
Oscar of Sweden. The same sovereign 
has translated Goethe’s « Faust’’ into 
Swedish, and is also the author of a vol- 
ume of poems and a ‘ Life of Charles 
XII.’’ The King of Portugal not only 
wrote original poems, but also joined the 
useful company of translators, by render- 
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QUEEN MARGHERITA, OF ITALY. 


ing Shakespeare's plays into Portuguese. 
And ex-King Milan of Servia, it was said, 
intended to publish a volume on his four 
months’ trip to the Holy Land. 

There is a batch of French princes, all 
authors of more or less merit. The Comte 
de Paris stands at the head. His valu- 
able contribution to the literature of the 
Rebellion, the «*‘ History of the American 
Civil War,’ is too well known, and has 
been too frequently discussed, to need 
further comment here. The Prince de 
Joinville is the author of an interesting 
volume entitled «* Naval Studies and War 
Narratives. ‘‘Tucon and Mindanao”’ 
is the title of a book of travels by 
the Due d’Alencon, and the Due d’Au- 
male brought out, some years ago, an 
admirable ‘‘ History of the Princes of 
Condé.”’ 

The Bonaparte family, by the way, has 
been very industrious in making books. 
Napoleon I., it seems, wrote a history of 
Corsica, a ‘‘ Memorial of Saint Helena,”’ 
and some other books. Joseph Bona- 
parte is the author of a romance entitled 
‘*Moina, or the Nun of Mont Cénis.’’ 
Lucien Bonaparte wrote his memoirs, 
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and several long poems, among them 
‘Charlemagne’? and «La Cyrnéide.”’ 


Louis Bonaparte also wrote his memoirs, 


besides a romance, several plays, and 
some miscellaneous writings. Lucien’s 
eldest son, Charles Lucien, Prince of 


Canino, ete., was the author of the well- 
known ‘‘ Ornithology of North America.”’ 
This was designed as a continuation of 
Alexander Wilson’s work, as is shown 
by the sub-title, «Natural History of 
the Birds inhabiting the United States, 
which have not been described by Mr. 
Wilson.’’ Another valuable work by 
him is «‘ Jconografia della Fauna Italica.”’ 
His cousin and wife, the Princess Zén- 
aide Charlotte Julie, translated Schiller's 
works. Lucien’s second son, Louis Lu- 
is the author of various learned 
writings ; and another son, Pierre Napo- 
leon, published a romance in 
Italian, and a French trans- 
lation of Niccolino’s ‘ Ne- 
buchadnezzar.’’ Charles 
Bonaparte, now of Balti- 
more, grandson of Jerome 
sonaparte, is an able con- 
tributor to the economic and 
political discussion of the 
day. Napoleon Louis, a son 
of Louis, brought out ahis- 
tory of Florence. Another 
son of Louis, the late Na- 
poleon III., wrote « Réveries 
Politiques ;"’ ‘* Considéra- 
tions Politiques et Militatres 
3 iad ldées Na- 
poléoniennes ;*’ and * Vie de 
César.’ The last work 
(‘ Life of Caesar’’) is widely 
known, and has been trans- 
lated intoseveral languages. 
So much for the Bonapartes. 
An interesting anecdote 
concerning the just deposed 
Emperor of Brazil, Dom 
Pedro, went the 
round of the press 
in 1887. While 
the emperor was pitt 
in Paris that year, 
the publisher of 
a French scientific 
journal came to ' 
him with the re- 
quest that he 
would become his 


cien, 


surla Suisse ;"’ 
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collaborator, keeping him, especially, az 
courant with all the important scientific 
discoveries and events in Brazil. The 
emperor was pleased with the idea and 
promised to be very industrious. At the 
same time, he asked the publisher 
whether, in especially interesting cases, 
he might go to the expense of cabling. 
The publisher declared himself ready to 
make some sacrifices on this point. 
Finally Dom Pedro asked whether and 
how the work was to be paid. The 
journalist named the usual price. Dom 
Pedro declared himself satisfied, and 
added pleasantly: ‘I would gladly 
write gratuitously for you, but the 
money that I earn through my literary 
labors does not belong to me; from the 
beginning of my literary activity I have 
destined it for an orphan asylum in my 
capital.”’ 
None, probably, of the 
living sovereignsin Europe, 
is better known to the pub- 
lic, and especially to the 
readers of THE COSMOPOLI- 
TAN, in the capacity of a 
littérateur, than the Queen 
of Roumania, better known 
by her pseudonym, ‘ Car- 
men Sylva.’’ Born in 1843, 
she received her education 
in Germany, and for a num- 
ber of years travelled in 
Switzerland, Russia, Italy, 
France, Sweden, and other 
European countries. In 
1869 she was married to 
Charles of Hohenzollern, 
whom she had met in Berlin 
some eight years before, and 
who had since become 
Prince of Roumania. Her 
published works are many 
in number, and include the 
“Tales of the Carpath- 
ians,’’ ‘«‘ Thoughts,’’ «« Jeho- 


vah,’”’ ‘ Roumanian 
Poems,” ‘“J/eitne 
Ruhe,’’ as also the 


libretto of the opera 
‘«« Neaga.’’ Thelatter, 
the scene of which is 
laid in Roumania, 
was performed with 
great success in 
Stockholm. The Lon- 
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ARCHDUKE THEODOR. 


don Graphic, in 1886, spoke also of two 
novels, ‘‘Astra’’ and ‘Des Deux Mondes,”’ 
in which she disguised her authorship 
under the signatures «‘ Dito’”’ and ‘‘Item.”’ 
She has also written many short stories 
of dramatic force, drawn from the life of 
her own people, of which the last pub- 
lished was ‘‘Steria’s Revenge,’’ in THE 
COSMOPOLITAN for September, 1889. Her 
works have won full appreciation every- 
where, and have been translated into 
various languages. Among her poems 
is one written in honor of the ninetieth 
birthday of the late Emperor William I. 
of Germany, and an allegory verse on 
Frederick III., written after his death, 
presented to the Empress-widow Victoria. 
One of her most recent works, «‘ Les Pen- 
sées d’une Reine,’ gained for her a gold 
medal from a competent French jury. 
The queen has, by the way, made her- 
self useful in various ways. Her untir- 
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ing attention to the 
wounded in the Russo- 
Turkish War, in 1877, 
won for her the title of 
Muma Ranttilor (the 
Mother of the Wound- 
ed’’). And during re- 
cent years she has been 
giving a course of lec- 
tures at the high-school 
for girls at Bucharest. 
In order todo this, how- 
ever, she had to obtain 
a regular professor’s di- 
ploma. She submitted 
to the necessary exami- 
nation, passed it suc- 
cessfully, and won her 
diploma. One author, 
speaking of her home- 
life says: ‘‘ Politics are 
never discussed in her 
apartments ; neither 
directly nor indirectly 
does she mix in them, 
or express or form an 
opinion on the subject ; 
an incalculable merit in 
a country that is the 
prey to so many party 
dissensions. She has 
her own empire, that of 
goodness and art.”’ 
Another clever wo- 
man, and one of the 
most charming and versatile of the royal 
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ette of Belgium, and her 
January, the queen began 
under the pseudonym ‘ 


dramatic criticisms were 
critical articles on art ar 


intended to gain the ser 


Whether this journal fo 
ladies is still in existence 
certainly an interesting 


that the Empress of Austr 
herself with poetic atten 








PRINCESS CLEMENTINE, OF AUSTRIA. 


of Princess Clementine, who used the vom de plume, 
Varthe d’Orey.”’ ‘*Carmen Sylva’ 
to furnish a poem fer each number, and it was also 


Valerie. The crown princess Stephanie of Austria was 
to be an artistic collaborator, to execute illustrations. 


this journalistic staff of roy 
The «Journals’’ of Queen Victoria of Eng- 
land, and her volume devoted to the memory 
of her husband are no doubt familiar to many. d 
But it is probably not so generally known ge? 
af 
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ladies who occupy the thrones of Europe, is Queen Mar- 
gherita of Italy. Her accomplishments are many. She 
has given much attention to the study of languages, hav- 
ing, like the queen-regent of Spain, a special talent for 
this, and it is said that she is able to ‘‘ greet each one of 
her guests in the idiom of his home.’’ In the study of 
political economy, she finds another occupation for her 
leisure hours, and her minister, Minghetti, instructed her 
in this science fora long time. That she turned her atten- 
tion also to literature, seems but natural for a person of 
her tastes. It is said that she writes dramatic criticisms, 
‘«distinguished by a noble style and clear-sighted judg- 
ment.’? Some two years ago it was announced that a 
volume of fables that she had written was ‘about to ap- 
pear.’’ It was not published, however, and the reason was 
given in the following anecdote, which went the 
round of the press at the time. The French am- 
bassador, it seems, expressed his disappoint- 
ment at the non-appearance of a promised vol- 
ume from her pen. But the queen assured him 
that the disappointment would have been 
greater had she really published it. As if in 
justification of this sharp criticism of her own 
work, she confessed to him that she had sent a 
short novel, under an assumed name, to one of 
the best Roman periodicals,—and the editor 
had rejected it. «« Since then,’’ added the queen, 
with a smile, «‘ 1 am content with one crown, and 
shall no longer strive after that of the author.”’ 


In the beginning of 1889, it was reported from Brussels that Queen Marie Henri- 


voungest daughter, Princess Clementine, sister of the 


Austrian crown-princess, had ‘‘entered on a journalistic career.’’ On the first of 


the publication of a monthly journal with the title Za 


Jeune Fille. All articles concerning domestic economy were written by her majesty 


‘ Madame Rever,’’ and the 
also from her pen. The 
id literature were the work 
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was ‘‘engaged ”’ 
vices of Archduchess Marie 
r the instruction of young 
, 1do not know; but it was 
and unusual combination, 


val ladies. 


ia has also occupied 
ipts. So averse is 


she to having the products of her brain 
given over to the general public, that she 
has learned type-setting, and is thus enabled 
to print her poems herself. CROWN PRINCESS STEPHANIE, OF AUSTRIA. 








FROM THE EDITOR’S WINDOW. 


HAT a stream of humanity is that 

which flows so ceaselessly be- 
neath the editor's window! There it 
comes, a long line of black, with bright 
bits of color. Away down at Union 
Square you can see it moving, and there 
it goes down Fifth Avenue, with a great, 
struggling mass between Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fifth streets. What aspira- 
tions, what ambitions, what joys, what 
miseries, does it bear along. 

It isin this throng that Mr. Howells 
has found the material for his last and 
perhaps his cleverest novel, a ‘‘ Hazard 
of New Fortunes.’’ He came to New 
York, and for a couple of years searched 
along this highway until he found his 
characters, though, for that matter, had 
the story been located anywhere else 
than New York, he could have found 
his material on the two or three blocks 
which constitute the intersection of Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway. For here comes 
to walk nearly the whole people of the 
United States once in every two or three 
years. 

But Mr. Howells was not looking for 
the stranger from the provinces, who is 
merely 77 ¢ransitu. He sought the pro- 
vincial who has come to New York to 
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make his home, enticed by the alluring 
cry that the metropolis furnishes better 
amusements, better music, better art, 
better society, and better bread and but- 
ter, to say nothing of jam and honey, 
than all the provinces combined. He 
found promenading up and down this 
little stretch of Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, which borders Madison Square, four 
men—there were some women, but they 
are so weak as to be scarcely worth men- 
tioning. First the brisk, smart New 
Yorker who, in Western parlance, has 
been accustomed to ‘rustle’’ for a liv- 
ing; well-dressed, smiling, quick at 
joke, tremendously energetic, and with 
eye ever scanning the horizon for the 
faintest vestige of sail blowing his way, 
Fulkerson is the jolly, witty compan- 
ion and hail-fellow-well-met of Gotham. 
There he goes now, just passing the ev- 
tresol of the Fifth Avenue Hotel; but 
there he is also in front of the Hoffman 
House, and there again at the corner of 
Twenty-third Street, just stepping on a 
ear, while a little further along Broad- 
way there are a dozen Fulkersons, in 
various conditions of hat, from derby to 
high silk. Always ready, of pleasing 
manner, not concerned with philosophi- 
cal discussions of people’s conditions, 
but knowing intimately how to take 
advantage of humanity’s weaknesses, 
he is distinctly an American type. Mr. 
Howells does not claim him by right 
of discovery. He simply uses him to 
centre his three other characters who 
are also, this pleasant day, on their 
way down Broadway. 

The first, a heavily-built German, 
stoically calm, just a trifle marked by 
beer, unmindful of the crowd of fash- 
ionably-dressed people around him, ex- 
cept as he glances into the street and 
sees making their way among the other 
animals a wretched man and woman, 
the one pulling, the other pushing, a 
hand-cart loaded high with rag- 
bags, poverty and misery written 
in their dirty wrinkles. Then he 
snorts at the well-dressed crowd 
who are entirely unconscious of 
the ragpickers, anda flush comes 
over his features, for he is—that 
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much-hated creature of our nineteenth- 
century civilization—a socialist. This 
is the strongest-drawn of Mr. Howells’s 
four men, and makes the high light of 
his picture. One might almost fancy 
Mr. Howells himself a socialist, did he 
not take care to instill into one of the 
younger characters of the story a horror 
of doctrines which, if generally taught, 
would make the members of society as 
uncomfortable in their relations toward 
their fellow-men, as Mr. Bellamy tells 
us the people of the year 2000 will feel 
when contemplating the conduct of fash- 
ionable life in the year of grace 18go. 
But, of course, Mr. Howells can not be 
a socialist, even in mezzotint. Perhaps, 
down in one corner of his great heart, 
he may have a leaning toward the under- 
dog who lives in the tenement kennel 
down near East River; but he knows 
that if he would catch hold of the tail of 
that under-dog, and undertake to pull 
him from under the big brown-stone 
kennel dog on top, he would very likely 
only succeed in pulling off the spinal 
column attachment of that under-dog, 
and getting a snap from the animal in 
the brown-stone front for his pains that 
would dislocate the hand which so grace- 
fully wields the pen, rendering it useless 
forever after. 

A few paces behind Lindau, now just 
crossing ‘Twenty-fourth Street, and who, 
when not a socialist, figures in Mr. 
Howells’s publication of very Other 


leek as ‘‘ chief translator and polyglot 
smeller,’’ walks another man of a dis- 


tinctly American type, with German an- 
tecedents—an Indiana farmer, of what 
is known as the ‘‘hard sense’’ order. 
He is not a lovable man. Hardness 
seems to be a characteristic of many of 
the qualities of such men. One who has 
riches thrust upon him by living quietly 
and seizing upon what Henry George 
calls the ‘‘ unearned increment’? when 
the proper time comes. Then, becoming 
aware of what things money will do 
under our peculiarly organized society 
(that is, according to some of Mr. How- 
ells’s people), he sets to work to lay 
up more wealth ; and, as in these days 
riches only take to themselves wings in 
order to fly out and bring back other 
riches, he very shortly finds himself re- 
moved from Indiana, in New York and 


fe) 


on Wall Street. Wall Street is a con- 
venient sort of place, inasmuch as there 
men may gobble up the wealth of 
their fellow-men in the provinces with- 
out being put to the trouble of going out 
to look it up. In the olden days a baron 
with an acquisitive turn of mind was 
compelled to sally forth in all sorts of 
weather, and personally ride over moats 
and other disagreeable contrivances sur- 
rounding the property of which he 
wished to possess himself. Not so in 
our modern system. Under the roof of a 
well-lighted ««Exchange’’ you may ride 
at full tilt against all properties, and, 
having captured them, jump into a cab 
and have time to take off your coat-of- 
mail and don evening dress before din- 
ner at your club. 

While on Wall Street accumulating 
wealth and reaching out for new fields, 
Mr. Howells brings his man Fulkerson 
to tempt this German-American specu- 
lator. Mr. Dryfoos, not knowing what 
it all means, embarks money in a pub- 
lication—Zvery Other Week—perhaps the 
one business in the world where money 
alone can not command success. 

Finally, on the other side of the street, 
just below Delmonico’s café, comes 
marching Mr. Howells’s Boston-bred edi- 
tor, quiet and gentle, and sometimes puz- 
zled what to say to his young son, who, 
after talks at his father’s table with old 
Lindau, puts questions calculated toshake 
the autonomy of society unless answered 
promptly, as Mr. Howells’s editor always 
does. 

There they walk, the four of them, each 
unaware that the others are only a few 
feet away, and that presently a master 
hand will bring their lives in close con- 
junction. There also along the Madison 
Square sidewalk go several of Mr. How- 
ells’s women ; but they are not specially 
interesting, and besides it is not in very 
good form to stare at them on the street. 
Therefore we will let them move on down 
the V7a Pecuniosa, which seems to me a 
fitting name for this stretch. How in- 
geniously the fortunes of these heroes are 
brought together and inwrought, and then 
cut asunder, you must go to the story to 
find out. 

It is the fashion to exclaim in club par- 
lors, and even in the parlors of some liter- 
ary clubs, ‘‘I donot see, for my part, what 
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gives Howells his broad hold upon the American public.’’ Is it not his sympathy 
with human failings, even while holding them up to ridicule? Does he not try 
to teach? Has he not at heart the betterment of his fellows? Is he not sorry 
alike for the struggles of the poor for bread, and of the vulgar rich for social 
advancement? And if he is a socialist, why, then, the good God make us all social- 
ists, of such a gentle, pitying, helpful kind, sorry for our brothers’ hunger and 
our own shortcomings. 


FroM time to time bright verses which might have come from Bret Harte have 
appeared in THE COSMOPOLITAN, signed Charles F. Lummis. Last spring an ar- 
ticle of unusual interest came over the same name, accompanied by blue-print 
photographs of Los Hermanos Penitentes. It was immediately published. Then 
for some months nothing was heard from Mr. Lummis, and, in the busy atmos- 
phere of editorial work, in the coming and going of new faces, the poet of /ornado 
del Muerto and of the Bosgués del Apaches was forgotten. 

One day a poem came which recited a story of lonely life in a New Mexican 
adobe. There were no words, no explanations accompanying it; nothing that told 
the editor that this was written almost with the life 
blood of our frontier poet; that it was his personal 
experience; that it had been brought about by the 
description of Los Hermanos Penitentes, which had 
previously appeared in THE COSMOPOLITAN ; that, get- 
ting up from his writing table when midnight had found 
him working, looking up at the heavens, which are so 
bright nowhere else in the world as in the gloriously 
clear air of New Mexico or Colorado—suddenly, without 
a moment’s warning, from a low clump of yucca came 
a bright flash, and he was staggering, bleeding 
from two bad wounds, while the would-be assas- < 
sins were fleeing away. 

Mr. Lummis was born in Ohio thirty years ago 
last March, his father being the Rev. Henry 
Lummis, D.D., now of Lawrence University, 
Wisconsin. Educated at home until ready to 
enter Harvard, he was compelled to leave col- 
lege through illness before completing his course. 
At the age of twelve he was making mythical 
translations, and at school he was 
a constant contributor to the col- 
lege press. In 1883 he secured rec- 
ognition in 7he Atlantic Monthly. 
In 1882 he was editor ‘ 
of The Scioto Gazette, 

a journal founded 
by the grandfather 
of N. P. Willis. In 
1886 he was with 
General Crook, and 
later in the cam- 
paign which resulted 
in the sending of 
Geronimo and his 
braves to Florida. 
Mr. Lummis has the 
use of but one arm, 
but is wonderfully 4..% 
expert with that. as CHARLES F, LUMMIS. 
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